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3} COTLAND’S SONGS are Scotland’s pride and every other country’s admiration. In the spirit of 





the Nation’s genius they speak that language which is common to all nations and to all times— 
the language of the human heart. With an inherent charm of accent all their own, our 
Scottish Minstrels sing sweetly of love and of home, or sadly chant of absence and of sorrow; 
with a kindly hand they hold the mirror up to eccentricity and folly, or, with raptured soul, 
they grandly strike the chords of struggle and of triumph. To enshrine this noble heritage of 
song in a permanently worthy form is the purpose of the present Work. In addition to the 
adjuncts of artistic printing and binding, as well as those of the frontispiece illustrations, the 
following are the special features which, it is hoped, will justify for SCOTS M/NSTRELSIE 
its claim to the title of A NaTIoNAL MONUMENT oF ScoTTIsH Sonc :— 


The MELopiEs have been carefully revised from the best authorities; and, to meet the requirements of both classes of 
singers, they are printed not only in the Old Notation, but also in Tonic Sol-Fa. Great attention has been paid to the 
selection of the Keys in which they are written. A common and well-grounded complaint against the treatment which our 
National Music has hitherto received at the hands of its arrangers is that it is set in keys too highly pitched for ordinary 
voices. Now, what is the inevitable consequence of such treatment, whether the song be arranged either as a solo with 
pianoforte accompaniment or as a harmonised setting for two or more voices? Why, that many soloists, choirs, and choral 
societies are precluded from singing it, that the song drops into neglect probably unmerited, that its very existence becomes 
gradually forgotten to all except a few, and that our National Music becomes impoverished by its ultimate exclusion. Again, 
what happens when singers with exceptional voices do essay the rendering of a song thus injudiciously pitched? Why, the 
exacting demand thus made upon their highest register is painful to performers and listeners alike, and very frequently results 
in the soloist’s singing flat in his or her unsuccessful combat with physical limitations. | From this cause also, a certain 
degree of unpopularity becomes attached to the song. There are, to be sure, people who glory more in the forced produc- 
tion of a high note than in the sympathetic rendering of a tuneful melody; but it is hoped that the keys selected in the 
present Work, where the songs have been placed within reach of the greatest possible number of voices, will wean this not 
very large section of the public to a better way of thinking. It is to be remembered also that the desire for brilliancy of 
effect on the part of eminent virtuosi on the concert platform has brought about with it a gradual raising of concert pitch, 
now, let us hope, happily arrested; and that however much this raising of the actual number of vibrations to a note may 
favour the brilliant execution of exceptionally gifted soloists, it militates against “the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,” unless lower keys be selected. Further, it must not be lost sight of that many Scots melodies—e.g., “ Loudon’s 
bonnie Banks and Braes,” “Gloomy Winter’s noo awa’,” and “Owre the Muir amang the Heather,” &c., have the very 
extensive compass of nearly two octaves—accounted for in some cases by their xstrumental origin—and that no Key which 
could possibly be selected would serve to bring such melodies within the easy compass of ordinary voices. Again, it has been 
kept in mind that certain songs, from their characteristic sentiment, should most appropriately be assigned to a contralto 
or a baritone voice, as in the case of “ My dear Highland Laddie, O,” and “A wee Bit Blink o’ Sunshine.” Some of the 
songs have, moreover, been arranged as duets, and others as solos or duets with choruses in three or four parts, where either 


the melodies or the words appeared to lend themselves to, or to call for such treatment. 
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It has been the Editor’s aim that the SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS should be characterised neither by undue 


elaboration on the one hand nor by bald simplicity on the other. Their salient points may thus be summarised :— 


(1.) Such richness of harmony as supports the vocal part without overweighting it. “A well nourished middle part” 
is a great desideratum in every musicial composition or arrangement, the phrase being well known to musical composers. 


Music which is “all top” or “all bottom” ceases, in most cases, to deserve the name of music. 


(2.) Such variety of harmony as imparts an ever-increasing interest to the song as it proceeds, and presents repeated 
passages under diversified harmonic aspects. Where a song as, for example, “Thou bonnie Wood o’ Craigielea,” is prefaced 
by a refrain which also does duty at the end of every verse, the treatment of such refrain in the one case is invariably different 
from that in the other; and unless the refrain appended to each verse be arranged as duet, trio, or quartet, while the refrain at the 
beginning of the song was only treated as a solo, a note is appended that certain verses may be sung with the one form, and 
other verses with the other. Sometimes when a melody is short as, for example, in the case of “The Border Widow’s Lament,” 
there are given two complete and contrasted settings. Large use is made of basses which move by well-marked progressions 
that are in themselves melodious; while the chromatic element is occasionally—very occasionally—introduced, as, for example 


in an oft-repeated phrase of melody where the constant use of diatonic chords might bring about monotony. 


(3.) That contrast of movement which, as a rule, the accompaniments present to the movement of the vocal part, 
thus leaving the voice unfettered in its enunciation of the melody, and enabling the singers to throw the melody into the 


strongest possible relief with the least possible effort. 


(4.) Their rhythmic form and development. To borrow an idea from the sister art of Painting, the printed accom- 
paniments which one very generally sees attached to Scottish Songs are either a simply harmonised arrangement of the melody, 
or consist of little else than a daub here or a patch there at the various beats of a bar, with perhaps a rudimentary curve 
or a short straight line at the end of a phrase or period. There is no plan, no design, no attempt at drawing figures, 
interweaving figures, or contrasting figures of rhythm on the canvas of the melody before laying on the harmonic colouring. 
In the present Work it has been the Editor’s endeavour to make the accompaniments studies in figure-painting, to produce 
harmony by groups of notes which by their graceful curvature, elegance of motion, and artistic unity or contrast shall bring 
about beauty of result by beauty of individuality. Not only so, but in each song there is generally a consistent development 
of the rhythm enunciated in the accompaniment at the outset For instance, the first phrase of the song—a phrase say, 
of four bars’ length—may be accompanied by chords in a very simple rhythm—possibly | x r ay |" A r Phe | ; the following 
phrase of four bars may have for the right hand its harmony clothed in a rhythm still comparatively simple, but, to a 
certain extent a development of rhythm No. 1, thus :— ir J a ss |r | 3 dl , while the rhythm of No. 1 is continued by 
the left hand; the next phrase may be accompanied in the right hand by chords whose rhythm is a stl further development 
of rhythm No. 2, thus :— |" Bs pers =| Aes a Saleh | , while rhythm No. 1 or rhythm No. 2 is being 
struck by the left hand; the succeeding phrase may have for the right nand combinations of notes whose rhythm is, in turn, a 
development of No. 2, thus :— | “ ae = des “4 rane “ spe | “palit S| les “1 rata o es | , while the left hand reproduces 
perhaps either rhythm No. 1, a combination of No. 1 with No. 2, or some other figure entirely new. Possibly after some 
climax in a song an elaborate rhythm may give way in turn to a simple one, and the song may end with a figure of 
rhythm in its accompaniment similar to, or less elaborate than the one with which it set out. It is often particularly difficult 
to apply this, so to speak, classic treatment of accompaniment to melodies whose composers never dreamt of such 
possibilities ; but the present Work will show that it can be done, and the Editor hopes, successfully. So far, indeed, as 
Scottish Songs are concerned, the systematic application of these rhythmic principles presents a distinct and most artistic 
novelty. If Scottish Music has hitherto failed to secure this feature of high art, it is because its exponents have not 
sought deep enough, have not grappled sufficiently with the difficulty of delineating it. The Editor ventures to think that, in 
the present Work, phrase is, for the first time in the history of Scottish Song made consistently to answer phrase, phrase to 


grow naturally out of phrase, and phrase to merge into phrase in rhythmic sequence. 
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(5.) The reinforcement which, in exceptional cases, is given to periods or phrases of the melody, either where the 
character of the air directs that melodious flow shall be considered of greater importance than rhythmic prominence, as, for 
example in “Of a’ the Airts”; or where the exceptionally wide range of the melody makes it expedient to help the singer 
out with its more trying passages, as in the example just quoted; or where the unusual length of the melody makes such 


treatment desirable in the interests of variety, as in “Jessie the Flow’r o’ Dunblane.” 


Direction as to how the music should be worthily rendered is fully conveyed through Marks of Expression. Every 
phrase or period of each melody, accompaniment, and symphony has been consistently marked in accordance with the spirit 
of the music. In the faithful carrying out of this principle, the Editor claims to have made a departure altogether new, as 


the matter receives but very scant and intermittent attention in all previous Collections of Scottish Songs. 


The Worps oF THE Soncs have been carefully collated from the best sources; and the consistent spelling of the 


Scottish vernacular has received the most careful attention. 


HIsTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, ANECDOTAL OR CRITICAL NOTES are appended to every song in the Collection; and it is 
believed that the information thus afforded as to the circumstances under which the words and music were produced will, 
in many cases, impart to them a richer and fuller meaning. Where other words besides those printed with the music are 
occasionally sung to any melody, they are included in the Notes. It not unfrequently happens in the old Collections that 
there is a capital set of words to an indifferent or exacting air never sung now-a-days, and that, through the want of merit 
in the air, these words have been forgotten. In the present Work such words are revived and, as in the former case, printed 
in the Notes. The words also of popular lyrics for which there is no recognised air are also printed in the Notes under 


the names of the songs to the melodies of which they may appropriately be sung. 
A G1tossary, adapted to the requirements of the songs, is also added. 


SCOTS MINSTRELSIE claims to be a complete compendium of Scottish Song in the sense that no song which, in 
the Editor’s judgment, possesses permanent musical value has been omitted. In making this statement the Editor desires 
it to be understood that all the best Collections both of the present day and of former times have been laid under con- 
tribution; that not a few old songs with all the elements of strong vitality have, it is hoped, been rescued from undeserved 
oblivion, and placed upon the highway to popularity ; while a few copyright songs, not to be had elsewhere, are also here 


included. 


The Editing of the whole Collection, of the Notes and Glossary, as well the writing of all the Symphonies, Accompaniments 
and Vocal Harmonisations has been executed by JoHN Greic, M.A. (Edin.), Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), and Fellow of the College 
of Organists. The Illustrations are entirely original, having been painted by Mr. J. MicHazEL Brown from living models, and 


reproduced in the first style of lithography, under the Artist’s own supervision. 


Every care has been taken in the production of the present Work, in the engraving, printing, and general arrangement, as 
well as in the form and size of the volumes, that the book shall be easily legible, artistic in appearance, ccnvenient for the 
pianoforte, portable, and thoroughly substantial in quality. In all respects the claims made for this Work are undoubtedly 


great ; and it is for the music-loving public to decide, as the Work progresses, whether they have been substantiated. 


INDEX OLUii an 


*," The Roman Numerals following the Titles or First Lines of the Songs refer to the page at which the Norr will be found. 


Ae fond kiss and then we sever (viii.) . coy ka 
A Man’s a Man for a’ that (vii.) . ; 4 “FO6 
Annie Laurie (v.) eZ 
Are ye sleepin’, Maggie? (v.) —. ay oS 
At Willie’s Weddin’ on the Green (v.) . . » 84 
Auld Rob Morris (vii.) LEE 
A wee Bird cam’ to our Ha’ Door (ii.) eS 
Barbara Allan (vi.) 62 
Birks o’ Aberfeldie, The (i.) rr ee 
Bonnie Lassie, will ye go (i.) : , oa 
Bonnie Wood o’ Craigielea (iv.) . : © 60 
Braes aboon Bonaw, The (iii.) ey, 
Braw, braw Lads (v.) . : oe AS 
Brice SeAddressi(i:) oe. fue! 
Ca’ the Yowes to the Knowes (ii.) a er 
Cauld blaws the Wind (i.). 8 
Come all ye jolly Shepherds (vi.) . cs 
Come o'er the Stream, Charlie (iv.) —. ef x2 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye (vii) . ; © hey: 
First when Maggie was my care (v.) . So 
Flow'rs 0’ the Forest, The (old melody ) (cay. 6 
Flow'rs 0’ the Forest, The (modernised 

melody) (i). A 
For the Sake o’ Sonia: re its) + Pees) 
From thee, Eliza, I must go (iii.). , 28 
Gala Water (v.) . ; eo 
Gin a Body meet a Body ! (vii). : » 102 
Gloomy Winter’s noo awa’ (iii.) 2 12 
Here awa’, there awa’ (vii.) . >. 100 
He’s owre the Hills (iv.) — . : Rede 
I ha’e laid a Herrin’ in Saut (vi.) . B66 
I Lo’e na a Laddie but ane (vi.) . ; SG 
I'm wearin’ awa’, John (vi.) . s P90 
Is there for honest Poverty (vii.) . s 4106 
It was in and about the Mart’mas Time (vi.) 92 
I've heard them liltin’ (i.) : ; 6 
I've seen the smiling o’ Fortune (i.) . 4 
Jennie dang the Weaver (v.) , , vay 
Jock o’ Hazeldean (ii.) ; ; ee 
John Anderson, my Jo (iv.) : 56 
Kelvin Grove (ii.) 16 


Land o’ the Leal, The a bs A toe 





Lass o' Gowrie, The (vii.) ; 

Let us haste to Kelvin Grove (ii.) 
Logie o’ Buchan (ii.) : 
Maxwelltown Braes are bonne (v.) 
Mirk and rainy is the Nicht (v.) . 

My Heart is sair (vii.). 

My Hoggie (iv.) . 

My ibaa is like a red, ea Roe (es _ 
My Love she’s but a Lassie yet (iii.) 

O are ye sleepin’, Maggie ? (v.) 

Of a’ the Airts (i.) 

O gin I were where Gadie rins (viii.) 
Oh! Rowan Tree (v.) . 

Oh! why left I my Hame (iii.) 

O Logie o’ Buchan (ii.) 
O my stares is like a red, red Rese (iv. ) 
Our May had an E’e to a Man (iii.) 
Rowan Tree, The (v.). 
Roy’s Wife o’ Aldivalloch (iy. ) 

Saw ye Johnnie comin’? (v.) 

Scots wha ha’e (i.) : ; 

She’s Fair and Fause (viii.). 

Simmer's a Pleasant Time (iv.) 
Sodger's Return, The (vi.) . 
The Bride she cam’ out o’ the Byre (vi.) 
There’s auld Rob Morris (vii.) 
Thou bonnie Wood o’ Craigielea (iv.) . 
“Twas on a Simmer’s Afternoon (vii.) 
Up? the Mornin’ early (i.) . 

Wae’s me for Prince Charlie (ii.) . 
Wanderin’ Willie (vii.) 

What will I do gin my Hoggie aie (iv. ) 
When the Kye comes Hame (vi.) 
When wild War's deadly Blast (vi.) 
Whistle o'er the Lave o’t (v.) 

Why weep ye by the Tide, ea ? (ii. ) 
Will ye gang to Sherramuir ? (iv.) 

Wilt thou go, my bonnie Lassie (iii. ) 
Woo'd an’ Married an’ a’ (vi.) 

Ye Banks and Braes (iii). 
Yellow-hair'd Laddie, The (ii.) 





EDITORS NOTES—VoLuME I. 





Of a’ the Airts the Wind can Blaw (p. 1).—Authorities differ as 
to how much or how little of this song is really from the pen of Burns. 
Some claim for him only the first two stanzas (equal to one exposition of the 
melody) ; others, the second two stanzas as well; while Cunningham, not 
content with assigning to him both the first two and the second two, also 
claims for him the two stanzas given below, which he places between the 
first two and the second two. Those who say that Burns wrote only the 
first two award the second two to John Hamilton, the Edinburgh music- 
seller, who couldn’t thole ‘‘ Up i’ the Morin’ Early,” and the two under- 
quoted ones to William Reid, the Glasgow bookseller, famed from his 


connection with ‘The Lass 0’ Gowrie.” Here they are :— 


Upon the banks o’ flowing Clyde 
The lasses busk them braw ; 

But when their best they ha’e put on, 
My Jeanie dings them a’. 

In hamely weeds she far exceeds 
The fairest 0’ the town ; 

Baith sage and gay confess it sae, 
Tho’ drest in russet gown. 


The gamesome lamb that sucks its dam, 
Mair harmless canna be ; 
She has nae faut, if sic ye ca’t, 
Except her love for me. 
The sparkling dew, o’ clearest hue, 
Is like her shining e’en ; 
In shape and air nane can compare 
Wi’ my sweet lovely Jean. 


The air to which Burns wedded his world-renowned song is a develop- 
ment of ‘‘The Lowlands o’ Holland,” as given in Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum” 
(1787-1803). The transformation was effected by William Marshall, house- 
steward to the Duke of Gordon, and is styled by its author ‘‘ Miss Admiral 
Gordon’s Strathspey.” [See also ‘Oh, Why Left I my Hame?”’] Marshall 
was a bit of a genius who essayed the composition of reels, strathspeys and 
vocal melodies, which he played with great acceptance on the violin. He 
died in 1833, aged eighty-five. 


The Flowers o’ the Forest (p. 4).—Miss Alison Rutherford — 
married to Mr. Cockburn of Ormiston in 1731—is said to commemorate, 
in these verses, not the ‘‘ Flow’rs 0’ the Forest” referred to in Miss Elliot’s 
version, but the ‘‘ Flow’rs o’ the Forest” as represented by seven landed 
proprietors in Selkirkshire [see Note on the other version of the song], who 
met with financial ruin as the result of imprudent speculation. 

Sir Walter Scott narrates the following anecdote of the authoress :— 
“Mrs, Cockburn was a keen Whig. I remember having heard repeated a 
parody on Prince Charles’s Proclamation, in burlesque verse, to the tune of 
‘Clout the Caldron.’ In the midst of the siege or blockade of the Castle 
of Edinburgh, the carriage in which Mrs, Cockburn was returning from a 
visit to Ravelstone was stopped by the Highland guard at the West Port ; 
and as she had a copy of the parody about her person, she was not a little 
alarmed at the consequences, especially as the officer talked of searching 
the carriage for letters and correspondence with the Whigs in the city. 
Fortunately the arms on the coach were recognised as belonging to a 
gentleman favourable to the cause of the Adventurer, so that Mrs. Cockburn 
escaped, with the caution not to carry political squibs about her person in 
future.” 

Note that the earlier version of the air goes with the later verses—Miss 
Elliot’s ; while the later version of the air goes with the earlier verses— Miss 
Rutherford’s, 


‘Sar 











The Flow’rs 0’ the Forest (Old Air) (p. 6).—Miss Jane Elliot 
(1727-1805), who published anonymously this queen of Scottish threnodies, 
Was sister to Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto. Not a few literary men took it to 
be a genuine specimen of old ballad minstrelsy. Burns, however, was not 
misled by it. ‘This fine ballad,” said he, ‘‘is even a more palpable imita- 
tion than Hardiknute. The manners are indeed old, but the language is of 
yesterday, Its author must very soon be discovered.” His prediction was 
verified ; the writer was discovered by Sir Walter Scott and others. 

The earliest known copy of this, the old air, is in the Skene MS., circa 
1630. [See Note on the other version of the song. | 

The battle of Flodden—whose dirge this ballad chants—was fought on 
the 9th of September, 1513. On that darkest day in Scottish annals, King 
James IV. and the flower of his nobility were slain. ‘By the ‘Forest’ in 
this song, and in ancient Scottish story, is not meant the forest or the woods 
generally, but that district of Scotland anciently, and sometimes still, called 
by the name of THE Forest. This district comprehends the whole of 
Selkirkshire, with a considerable portion of Peeblesshire, and even of 
Clydesdale. It was a favourite resort of the Scottish kings and nobles for 
hunting. The Forest boasted the best archers, and perhaps the finest men 
in Scotland. At the battle of Falkirk, in 1298, the men of the Forest were 
distinguished, we are told, from the other slain, by their superior stature and 
Leauty.”—Chambers’s ‘‘ Scottish Songs.” 





Up i the Mornin’ Early (p. 8).—The air “‘Coldand Raw ”’ has cer- 
tainly received the most polite attentions from our English neighbours. It 
was wrought into a catch ‘* I’se gae with thee, my Peggy,” by John Hilton 
of Westminster, and published in his Collection (1652). It was made to 
serve as the bass of a birthday song composed by Purcell in 1692 for Queen 
Mary, consort of William III. It formed one of Tom D’Urfey’s “ Pills to 
purge Melancholy” (1720). It was selected by Gay for a song in ‘‘The 
Beggar’s Opera” (1727). Not till it was published—half a century later—in 
Johnson’s “Museum ” (1787-1803), did it appear in any Scottish Collection. 
No wonder that many in effect would say, “It may look like a Thistle, but 
it smells like a Rose.” John Hamilton, the writer of the words, was a 
musicseller in the North Bridge, Edinburgh, who died in 1814. 


The Birks o’ Aberfeldie (p. 11).—This charming lyric—based on 
an old strain, ‘‘ The Birks 0’ Abergeldie ”—was written by Burns while he 
was actually standing under the Falls of Moness, near Aberfeldy, and 
drawing his inspiration from the beauties of the scene which he so glowingly 
depicts. His companion upon the occasion was certainly not the ‘bonnie 
lassie” of the song, but one who presented as complete a contrast to her as 
can be well imagined, being no less than his irascible and learned crony 
William Nicol, one of the masters in the Edinburgh High School. Musical 
readers will observe that the /a/ of the scale nowhere occurs in the melody 
—an idiom of Scottish music; that the opening stands to the close as the 
relative major to the relative minor—also a musical Scotticism; and that 
the rise of a fifth at the cadence strikingly suggests an interrogation, thus 
exactly reflecting the spirit of the words. 


Scots wha ha’e wi’ Wallace Bled (p. 14).—This heroic inspiration 
was appropriately struck from the mint of the poct’s fancy by the fury of 
the elements, On the 30th of July, 1793, Burns and his friend Syme hap- 
pened to be riding from the house of Mr. Gordon of Kenmure to Gatehouse, 
in Kirkcudbrightshire. ‘‘I took him,” says Mr. Syme, ‘‘ by the moor- 
road, where savage and desolate regions extended wide around. The sky 
was sympathetic with the wretchedness of the soil; it became lowering and 
dark. The hollow winds sighed; the lightnings gleamed; the thunder 
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rolled. The poet enjoyed the awful scene—he spoke not a word, but seemed 
What do you think he was about? He was charging 


He was engaged in 


wrapt in meditation. 
the English army along with Bruce at Bannockburn. 
the same manner on our ride home from St. Mary’s Isle, and I did not 
disturb him. Next day (2d August, 1793), he produced me the following 
‘ Address of Bruce to his Troops,’ and gave me a copy for Dalzell.” It is 
noteworthy that Burns’s visit to Bannockburn was made in August, 1787 
—six years before the birth of its memento. 

The air, ‘‘ Hey, Tuttie Tattie,” to which Burns set this martial ode 
is, according to tradition, the march which nerved Bruce’s soldiers on to 
victory at Bannockburn. This may well be so, although a jury of senten- 
tious sapients with Thomson, the poet’s editorial friend, as its foreman, 
““reprobated the idea of giving it (the poem) to a tune so totally devoid of 
interest or grandeur as ‘Hey, Tuttie Taitie’” ! Thomson, indeed, actually 
got Burns to write a second version of the words adapted to ‘* Lewie Gor- 
don,” a tune of different measure, Burns doubtless ‘‘ damning the whole 
[See Note on ‘‘The Land o’ the Leal,” and 


compare Burns’s remark there quoted on ‘‘ Hey, Tuttie Tattie,” with the 


concern” as he did so. 


following excerpt from the same letter in which that remark is contained. ] 
It was written to Thomson in September, 1793:—‘‘ This thought (the 
tradition as to the march) in yesternight’s evening walk warmed me to a 
pitch of enthusiasm on the theme of liberty and independence, which I 
threw into a kind of Scottish ode fitted to the air (Hey, Tuttie Tattie), 
that one might suppose to be the gallant Royal Scot’s address to his heroic 
followers on the eventful morning.” 

The air, ‘“‘ Tey, Tuttie Tattie,” is also said by some to have been sung 
to the song, ‘‘ Hey, now the Day Dawes,” written by Alexander Mont- 
gomery, a pensioner at the Court of James VI., as an improvement on an 
earlier song of the same name, popular in the time of the poets Dunbar 
(1500) and Gavin Douglas (1512). We are further told that the same air 
about 1720—to a Jacobite drinking song entitled, 
“* Here’s to the King, Sir.” It has moreover been supposed that the expres- 
sion ‘‘ Hey, Tuttie, Tattie” arose from the mistake of an ignorant copyist in 


was afterwards set 





an ignorant age, who had made a jumble of the title and the Italian direc- 
tion ‘* éuéti,” &c., written at the top of a page regarding the performance 
of the music. 


Kelvin Grove (p. 16).—Paisley for poets! ThomasLyle, the writer of 
the above song, was born at Paisley in 1792, and died at Glasgow in 1859. 
His life was that of a busy medical man who turned to song and ballad 

“* Kelvin Grove” is from a Collec- 
At first it was erroneously ascribed to 


literature as a means of relaxation. 
tion which he published in 1837. 
his friend John Sim. 
The air is old. It is undoubtedly to Lyle that it owes its rescue from 
oblivion, as the song to which it was originally sung is one that never 


could pass muster now-a-days. 


Wae’s me for Prinee Charlie (p. 18).—This pathetic ballad was 
appropriately written by William Glen, 1789-1826, who, at one time a well- 
connected Glasgow merchant, was overtaken by misfortune and died in bitter 
poverty. 

The air—‘‘Johnnie Faa, or the Gypsie Laddie”—was published in 
Johnson’s ‘f Museum” (c7rca 1790). It is there set to an ancient ballad which 
details a romantic elopement—indignantly denied to have occurred—in the 
old Scottish family of Cassillis. Under the title of ‘‘ Ladie Cassilles’ Lilt,” 
the air, with some modifications, appears in the Skene MS. (1630). 


The Yellow - hair’d Laddie (p. 20).—The old version, beginning, 
“*The Yellow-hair’d Laddie sat down on yon Brae,” was published in Ram- 
say’s ‘‘Tea-Table Miscellany” (1724); while Ramsay’s own version, com- 
mencing, ‘‘In April when Primroses paint the sweet Plain,” was published 
in Thomson’s ‘‘ Orpheus Caledonius” (1725). To neither of these versions, 
however, does the air so well mete out ‘‘just note and accent” as it does to 
the version given in this Work—a version which is also decidedly better 
than the others, even from the purely literary point of view. As Ramsay’s 
version has had its lease of popularity, it is here appended. The duet, 
“‘When first my Dear Laddie gaed to the Green Hill,” assigned to Patie 
and Peggie in Ramsay’s ‘‘ Gentle Shepherd,” was also sung to the same 
melody. 

In April, when primroses paint the sweet plain, 

And summer approaching rejoiceth the swain ; 

The yellow-hair’d laddie would oftentimes go 

To the woods and deep glens where the hawthorn trees grow. 





There, under the shade of an old sacred thorn, 
With freedom he sung his loves, ev’ning and morn ; 
He sung with so soft and enchanting a sound, 

That sylvans and fairies, unseen, danced around. 


The shepherd thus sung, ‘‘ Though young Madie be fair, 
Her beauty is dash’d with a scornfu’, proud air ; 

But Susie is handsome, and sweetly can sing, 

Her breath’s like the breezes perfum’d in the spring.” 


That Madie, in all the gay bloom of her youth, 

Like the moon, was inconstant, and never spoke truth ; 
But Susie was faithful, good-humour’d and free, 

And fair as the goddess that sprang from the sea. 


That mamma’s fine daughter, with all her great dower, 
Was awkwardly airy, and frequently sour ; 

Then sighing, he wish’d, would but parents agree, 
The witty, sweet Susie, his mistress might be. 


Jock o’ Hazeldean (p. 22).—It is supposed that Sir Walter Scott 
founded this song upon an old ballad known as ‘Jock o’ Hazelgreen.” 
Sir Walter’s verses were written for Campbell’s work, ‘‘ Albyn’s Anthology ” 
(1816). In the Leyden MS. (circa 1690), there is a version of the melody 
entitled ‘‘ The Bony Brow,” older and more characteristically Scottish than 
“¢ Willie and Annet,” upon which the modern melody is based, 


Ca’ the Yowes to the Knowes(p. 24).—The following extract is from 
one of Burns’s letters to Mr. Thomson, dated September, 1794 :—‘‘I am 
flattered at your adopting ‘Ca’ the Yowes to the Knowes,’ as it was owing 
to me that it saw the light. About seven years ago, I was well acquainted 
with a worthy little fellow of a clergyman, a Mr. Clunie, who sung it 
charmingly ; and, at my request, Mr. Clarke took it down from his singing. 
When I gave it to Johnson, I added some stanzas to the song and mended 
others, but still it will not do for you. In a solitary stroll which I took 
to-day, I tried my hand on a few pastoral lines, following up the idea of 
Here it is, with all its crudities and 
“‘With all its crudities and imper- 
Ilere 


the chorus; which I would preserve. 
imperfections on its head.” What! 
fections”? Say, rather, ‘with all its grace and pastoral sweetness. ” 
is the first verse of the old setting :— 


As I gae’d down the water-side, 
There I met my shepherd lad ; 
He row’d me sweetly in his plaid, 
An’ he ca’d me his dearie. 


The Cluden is a stream in Dumfriesshire—a tributary of the Nith. 

The musician will note the very peculiar tonality of this melody. It 
may, perhaps, be best described as belonging to the Dorian mode, the third 
being omitted, and the ending on the fifth, ze, on the first note of the 
Hypo-Dorian—analogous, in our modern system, to a modulation from the 
tonic (doh) to the dominant (so%). It will also be remarked that the 
Editor’s treatment of the air is a distinct novelty. As the same melody 
does duty both for chorus and verse—a rare case—it has received two 
strongly-contrasted settings at his hands, whereby its double function is 
The verse is soft and slow, the chorus bold and 
brisk ; the harmonies and figures of accompaniment are appropriately varied 
and carefully fitted into each other; the Scots tonality being intensified 
by the symphony, which is made to open in a major key and close in the 


very clearly indicated. 


relative minor. 


Logie o’ Buchan (p. 26).—George Halket, the writer of the words, 
was parish schoolmaster at Rathen, Aberdeenshire, Of strong Jacobite 
sympathies, he now and then woke up the enemy with fizzing squibs. 
One of these was ‘‘ Whirry, Whigs, awa’, Man.” Another, ‘‘ A Dialogue 
between the Devil and George II.,” fell into the hands of the Duke of 
Cumberland—then marching to Culloden, 1746—who offered £100 for its 
In vain: Halket lived till 1756. 

The Logie of the song is situated in Crimond,—a parish adjoining that 
in which Halket lived; and the ‘‘ Jamie that delved in the yard” was 
gardener at the mansion-house—James Robertson by name. 


author, dead or alive. 


The melody 
is said to be an adaptation of ‘‘The Tailor fell through the Bed, Thimbles 
an’ a’,’—to which air the worshipful Corporation of Tailors used to march. 
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From Thee, Eliza, I must go (p. 28).—The Fliza of this song is 
said to have been a relative of the poet, by name Elizabeth Barbour. 

The air ‘‘Gilderoy,” to which Burns here attunes the passionate throb- 
bings of his heart, was published in the 1733 edition of the ‘‘ Orpheus 
Caledonius;” but it was doubtless sung long before that time. Gilderoy 
was a red-haired Highland cateran who, with five of his gillies, was hanged 
at Edinburgh in 1638. 


Oh! Why Left Imy Hame ? (p. 30).—Robert Gilfillan, the writer of 
this song, was born at Dunfermline on the 7th of July, 1798. Through 
the ill-health of his father, he had, asa boy, to toil asa man. Ata very 
early age his poetic talent asserted itself; and in ‘* Whistle Binkie ” we 
are told that ‘‘ when engaged, on one occasion during the Christmas holi- 
days, in a ‘ gwising’ excursion, he sang some verses which he had written 
on the death of Abercromby with so much effect as to win unprecedented 
supplies of ‘ hawbees an’ blauds 0’ bread an’ cheese’ from the gudewives of 
Dunfermline.” After several migrations between Dunfermline and Leith, 
he was appointed Collector of Police Rates at Leith—a post which he held 
for the rest of his life. In 1835, he published a second edition of his 
**Songs.” Upon that occasion he was entertained to a public dinner in 
Edinburgh, presided over by Mr. Peter M‘Leod. This was the friend who 
had composed music to a number of his songs, and who modified the 
melody of ‘*The Lowlands o’ Holland” to suit “Oh! Why Left I my 
Hame?” [See also Note on ‘‘ Of a’ the Airts the Wind can Blaw.” 
Gilfillan died in December, 1850. A fitting monument, erected by public 
subscription, marks his resting-place in the burial-ground of South Leith 
Parish Church. 


My Love she’s but a Lassie yet (p. 82).—As a dance tune, the air 
was known as ‘‘ Lady Badinscoth’s Reel.” The ballad ‘“‘A Famous Man 
was Robin Hood”’—altered from Wordsworth—was also sung to the same 
air. Hogg’s version of the song is frequently sung now-a-days in preference 
to Burns’s, and we therefore here append it :— 





My love she’s but a lassie yet, 





A lightsome, lovely lassie yet ; 
It scarce wad do to sit aw’ woo, 
Down by the stream sae glassy yet. 
But there’s a braw time comin’ yet, 
When we may gang a roamin’ yet, 
An’ hint wi’ glee o’ joys to be, 
When fa’s the modest gloamin’ yet. 


She’s neither proud nor saucy yet, 
She’s neither plump nor gaucy yet ; 
But just a jinkin’, bonnie, blinkin’, 
Hilty skilty lassie yet. 

But O her artless smile’s mair sweet 
Than hinny or than marmalete ; 
Av’ right or wrang, ere it be lang, 
Pll bring her to a parley yet. 


I’m jealous o’ what blesses her, 

The very breeze that kisses her, 

The flow’ry beds on which she treads, 
Though wae for ane that misses her, 
Then O to meet my lassie yet, 

Up in yon glen sae grassy yet ; 

For a’ I see are nought to me, 

Save her that’s but a lassie yet. 


Our May had an E’e to a Man (p. 34),—‘“ The Dainty Bit Plan,” as 
this amusing comedy was originally styled, besides appearing in the Glasgow 
**Penny Songster,” was also published in ‘Whistle Binkie”—a collection 
of songs which appeared in series from 1832 to 1853. The writer, William 
Cross (1804-1886) was a worthy ‘Paisley body” who successfully combined 
the manufacture of shawls with the writing of prose and verse. The modu- 
lation to the key of the Subdominant (72) in the second-last line of the 
melody is grateful and effective. 


The Braes aboon Bonaw (p. 37).—The following appears as part of 
a letter from Robert Gilfillan to G. F. Graham, editor of Wood’s ‘‘ Songs 
of Scotland” :—‘* Leith, 14th March, 1848.—I regret I cannot give you 
any direct information regarding the author of ‘ The Braes aboon Bonaw.’ 





Twenty-one years ago, R. A. Smith wrote me, inquiring if I were the 


author of the song. In reply, I answered that the song was written before 
I was born, and that my father, then living, believed it to be the com- 
position of a second cousin of his own, who, in early life, went abroad, and 
died shortly after.” 

“Duncan Davidson,” the dance-tune from which the air is in a manner 
borrowed, was originally known as ‘‘Ye’ll aye be Welcome Back Again.” 
It appeared in Walsh’s ‘‘ Country Dances” and Oswald’s ‘‘ Caledonian 
Pocket Companion ” (civca 1740). 


Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon (p. 40).—Burns wrote an 
earlier version, ‘‘ Ye Flow’ry Banks 0’ Bonnie Doon,” based, like this, on 
the hapless case of a young Ayrshire lady who fell a victim to her love 
for a faithless squire. Most bitter sorrow, shrined in strain most sweet ! 

Writing to Mr. Thomson in November, 1794, Burns says :—‘‘ There is 
an air, ‘The Caledonian Hunt’s Delight,’ to which I wrote a song that you 
will find in Johnson—‘ Ye Banks and Braes 0’ Bonnie Doon;’ this air, I 
think, might find a place among your hundred, as Lear says of his knights. 
Do you know the history of the air? It is curious enough. A good many 
years ago Mr. James Miller, writer in your good town, a gentleman whom 
possibly you know, was in company with our friend Clarke ; and talking of 
Scottish music, Miller expressed an ardent ambition to be able to compose 
a Scots air, Mr, Clarke, partly by way of joke, told him to keep to 
the black keys of the harpsichord, and preserve some kind of rhythm, and 
he would infallibly compose a Scots air. Certain it is that, in a few days, 
Mr. Miller produced the rudiments of an air which Mr. Clarke, with some 
touches and corrections, fashioned into the tune in question. Ritson, you 
know, has the same story of the dlack keys ; but this account which I have 
just given you, Mr. Clarke informed me of several years ago. Now, to 
show you how difficult it is to trace the origin of our airs, I have heard it 
repeatedly asserted that this was an Irish air; nay, I met with an Irish 
gentleman who affirmed he had heard it in Ireland among the old women; 
while, on the other hand, a countess informed me that the first person who 
introduced the air into this country was a baronet’s lady of her acquaint- 
ance, who took down the notes from an itinerant piper in the Isle of Man. 
How difficult, then, to ascertain the truth respecting our poesy and music !” 
With the solitary exception of the note fz/ in the sixth line—a popular 
interpolation—the air is certainly a veritable specimen of pentatonic struc- 
ture; and, as such, might either be of very considerable antiquity or very 
modern manufacture. 


Gloomy Winter’s noo Awa (p. 42).—In Neil Gow’s “‘ Fourth Col- 
lection of Reels” &c., this air is styled ‘Lord Balgonie’s Favourite: a Very 
Old Highland Tune”; but, in his Notes to Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum” (1787- 
1803)—where the air also appears—Stenhouse says : — ‘* This strathspey, 
however, has lately been claimed as a modern production by Mr. Alex. 
Campbell, the editor of ‘ Albyn’s Anthology.’” Here the matter rests. 

The following anecdote bearing upon the origin of the song appeared 
in ‘‘ The Harp of Renfrewshire” (1819). The letter of which it forms portion 
was written by R. A. Smith, an intimate friend of Tannahill’s :—‘‘ Miss 
of was particularly fond of the Scottish melody, ‘Lord Balgownie’s 
Favourite,’ and had expressed a wish to see it united to good poetry. I 
accordingly applied to my friend (Tannahill), who produced his song ‘Gloomy 
Winter’s noo awa’,’ in a few days. As soon as I had arranged the air, with 
symphonies and accompaniment for the pianoforte, I waited on the lady, 
who was much delighted with the verses, and begged of me to invite the 
author to take a walk with me to the house, at any leisure time. I knew 
that it would be almost impossible to prevail on Robert to allow himself to 
be introduced by fair means, so for once, I made use of the only alternative in 
my power, by beguiling him thither during our first Saturday’s ramble, 
under the pretence of being obliged to call with some music I had with me 
for the ladies. This, however, could not be effected till I had promised not 
to make him known, in case any of the family came to the door; but how 
great was his astonishment when Miss 
the house by name! 











came forward to invite him into 
I shall never forget the awkwardness with which 
he accompanied us to the music-room. He sat, as it were, quite petrified, 
till the magic of the music and the great affability of the ladies reconciled 
him to his situation. Ina short time Mr. came in, was introduced to 
his visitor in due form, and with that goodness of heart and simplicity of 
manner, for which he is so deservedly esteemed by all who have the pleasure 
of knowing him, chatted with his guest till near dinner-time, when Robert 
again became terribly uneasy, as Mr. insisted on our staying to dine 
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Many a rueful look was cast to me, and many an excuse 
was made to get away; but, alas! there was no escaping with a good grace ; 


with the family. 


and finding that I was little inclined to understand his signals, the kind 
request was at length reluctantly complied with. .  . After a cheer- 
ful glass or two, the restraint he was under gradually wore away, and he 
became tolerably communicative. I believe that when we left the mansion, 
the poet entertained very different sentiments from those with which he had 
entered it. Ie had formed an opinion that nothing save distant pride and 
cold formality was to be met with from people in the higher walks or 
life, but on experiencing the very reverse of his imaginings he was quite 
’s name happened to be mentioned in his 





delighted ; and when Mr. 
hearing afterwards, it generally called forth expressions of respect and 
admiration. ‘‘ Gloomy Winter’s noo awa’” became a very popular song, 
and was the reigning favourite in Edinburgh for a considerable time.” 


He’s Owre the Hills that I Lo’e Weel (p. 45).—Mr. Oliphant of 
Gask, Lady Nairne’s father, was an ardent Jacobite and staunch Episco- 
palian. The titles ‘‘ King” and ‘‘ Queen,” applied to the reigning Hano- 
verians, were too bitter pills for him to swallow: ‘‘the K” and ‘the Q” 
were all that he could bring his tongue to compass, all that he could tolerate 
in the mouths of his dependants. To make sure that there might be no 
risk of the ‘*German Lairdie” or his ‘‘ Leddy” obtaining the divine 
blessing through the prayers of himself or his household, he had the names 
of the exiled Stuarts pasted above theirs in all prayer-books belonging to the 
family. 

As in the case of ‘*The Auld House” the melody of ‘‘ He’s Owre the 
Ilills” is based upon the pentatonic scale. Here, then, based upon an 
ancient scale, are two modern melodies which mysteriously appeared con- 
currently with verses in which Lady Nairne records loving recollections of 
her birthplace and ardent expressions of her Jacobite sympathies,—two of 
She was solicitous to preserve her 
incognito as to the authorship of the words, painfully so; she was musical, 
Is it not, to say the least of it, quite probable that the 


melodies, wedded to the verses in which her deepest feelings are recorded, 


the deepest springs of her poetic nature. 
eminently so. 
are hers also? 


Is the evidence in favour of Nathaniel Gow or any other 
body a whit stronger than it is in favour of herself? 


Simmer’s a Pleasant Time (p. 48).—‘‘This song,” says Allan 
Cunningham, ‘‘is the work of several hands, and though some of it is very 
ancient, it has been so often touched and retouched, that it is not easy to 
show where the old ends or the new commences.” We know, of course, that 
the first verse was’ written by Burns. The change of tonality from the 
opening minor key to the closing relative major is quite in keeping with 
musical ‘* Scots law.” 


Come o’er the Stream, Charlie (p. 52).—In “ Songs of the Ettrick 
Shepherd ” (1831), Hogg makes the following note regarding this song :— 
**T versified this song at Meggernie Castle, in Glen-Lyon, from a scrap of 
prose, said to be the translation, verbatim, of a Gaelic song, and to a 
Gaelic air. . Some parts of the beverage promised to Prince 
Charlie in this song by ‘his friend the Maclean’ are certainly of a very 
singular nature, but not one of these did I add to the original.” 


John Anderson, my Jo (p. 56).—John Anderson here renews his 
youth, nay, joins the ranks of the immortals ; for he had previously figured in 
verses committed to manuscript about 1560. According to tradition he was 
town piper of Kelso—a man, therefore, in his own way, ‘‘ nae sma’ drink,” 
and somewhat of a *‘ wanton wag” to boot. 

Shortly after Burns died, there appeared, in miscellanies published by 
Messrs. Reid & Brash, Glasgow, what purported to be an improved version 
of *fJohn Anderson,” written by the poet himself. The only new stanza, 
however, which is at all worthy of Burns, is the following ; and it must 
not be forgotten that Reid himself wrote some very good Scotch songs :— 


John Anderson my jo, John, 

When Nature first began 

To try her cannie hand, John, 

Iler master-piece was man ; 

And you amang them a’, John, 

Sae trig frae tap to toe, 

She proved to be nae journey-work, 
John Anderson, my jo. 





Ay, ay, Rob, if you actually wrote this, which is your ‘‘ masterpiece, ” 
and which your “‘ ’prentice-han’,” the above, or the following, from ‘* Green 
grow the Rashes, O”’? 


Auld Nature swears the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O : 

Her ’prentice-han’ she try’d on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O. 


Blush not, Robbie! The lines, which are zsdoubtedly yours, are confirmed 


by theology and gallantry alike. 


My Hoggie (p.58).—‘‘ Whenever Burns has occasion,” says Hogg, “‘ to 
address or mention any subordinate being, however mean, even a mouse or 
a flower, then there is a gentle pathos in it that awakens the finest feelings 
of the heart.” 

At the end of every line of even number, there will be found, in this 
melody, a' good example of the ‘‘Scotch snap.” This ‘‘snap” assigns a 
short note to the accented part of a pulse, and a long note to the un- 
A characteristic of Strathspeys which has extended to 
*‘snap” is also a feature of 


accented part. 
Scots melodies not of Strathspey origin, the 
Hungarian Gypsy music. 


Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch (p. 61).—Mrs. Grant of Carron, the 
authoress of this ballad, was a ‘‘single-speech Hamilton,” though a lady 
twice married: she wrote no other songs. Born near Aberlour on the 
Spey about 1745, she died at Bath about 1814. 
field, even although Burns wrote, to the same melody, a song entitled 
“*Canst thou Leave me thus, my Katy?” 

The air—which formerly rejoiced in the name of ‘‘ The Ruffian’s Rant” 
—contains some good examples of the ‘Scotch snap.” [See Note on ‘‘My 


Iloggie.”] 


Her verses have held the 


Will ye Gang to Sherramuir (p. 64).—In a note to this song as 
given in his “‘ Jacobite Relics of Scotland” (1819), Hogg says:—‘‘ For this 
truly original song I am indebted to my valuable correspondent Mr. John 
Graham. It has never before been published; but the air has long been 
popular, and I have often heard the first verse of the song sung, perhaps 
the first two, Iam not certain. Jlad I only rescued six such pieces as this 
from oblivion, I conceive posterity should be obliged to me; not on account 
of the intrinsic merit of the songs, but from the specimens left them of the 
music and poetry of the age, ingeniously adapted to one another.” The 
words have been also claimed for Tannahill, but this is not borne out by 
reference to his poems. 

The Editor has attempted to impart the sough o the bagpipes to the 
accompaniment. The battle of Sheriffmuir was fought 13th November, 
1715: Argyle led the Royalist troops, Mar the rebels. — 


“ There’s some say that we wan, 
Some say that they wan, 
Some say that nane wan at a’, man ; 
But 0’ ae thing I’m sure, 
That at Sheriffmuir, 
A battle there was that I saw, man ; 
And we ran, and they ran, 
And they ran, and we ran, 
And we ran, and they ran awa’, man.” 


0, my Love is like a Red, Red Rose (p. 66).—Rough ore, thrown 
into the melting-pot of Burns’s genius, comes out as purest gold. ‘* My 
Love is like a Red, Red Rose” is the ideal presentment of three old 
ballads. Two airs, respectively known as ‘‘ Major Graham” and ‘‘ Queen 
Mary’s Lament,” successively strove for its possession, which is now, how- 
ever, accorded to a modernised version of ‘*‘ Low Down in the Broom.” It 
is curious to note that this air was at one time sung to ‘‘ My Love Murnis 


one of Wedderburne’s ‘* Psalms and Ballands of Godlie 





for me, for me” 
purposes.” 


Thou Bonnie Wood 0’ Craigielea (p. 69).—Robert Tannahill (1774- 
1810), that gentle Paisley weaver who delighted in solitary rambles through 
‘The birks o’ Stanley Shaw,” the ‘‘ bonnie wood o’ Craigielea,” and the 
other romantic retreats around his native town, was truly a poet, the torch 
of whose genius was lighted at the same fire that burned so bnilliantly in 


| Burns. 
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James Barr of Kilbarchan, the composer of the melody, was a teacher 
of music who had his cartoon thus thrown off by Tannahill :— 


There is blithe Jamie Barr, frae St. Barchan’s toun, 
When wit gets a kingdom, he’s sure o’ the croun.” 


Annie Laurie (p. 72).—Of the original version, Robert Chambers says, 
“These two verses, which are in a style wonderfully tender and chaste for 
their age, were written by a Mr. Douglas of Fingland upon Anne, one of 
the four daughters of Sir Robert Laurie, first Baronet of Maxwelltown (in 
Dumfriesshire), . . . As Sir Robert was created a baronet in the year 
1685, it is probable that the verses were composed about the end of the 
seventeenth or the beginning of the eighteenth century. It is painful to 
record that, notwithstanding the ardent and chivalrous affection displayed 
by Mr. Douglas in his poem, he did not obtain the heroine as a wife. She 
was married to Mr. Ferguson of Craigdarroch.” 

The second of Mr. Douglas’s verses was borrowed, with modifications, 
from an old version of ‘‘ John Anderson, my Jo,” to the tune of which 
Mr. Douglas’s song was sung. 
interesting :— 


Here it is; to the curious it may prove 


She’s backit like the peacock, 
She’s briestit like the swan ; 

She’s jimp about the middle, 
Her waist ye weel micht span ; 

Her waist ye weel micht span, 
And she has a rolling eye ; 

And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
Vl lay me down and die. 


Whistle o’er the Lave 0’t (p. 74).—Burns wrote this ‘‘saut bite” for 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum,” in 1789, to take the place of the old song, which was 
deemed too coarse for admission. He was of opinion that the air was com- 
posed, about 1720, by John Bruce, a musician, settled in Dumfries. Mayne, 
however, in his ‘‘Siller Gun” (1836), says :—‘‘ This opinion is altogether 
erroneous; for, although John Bruce was an admirable performer, he was 
never known as a composer of music. 
long before he existed.” 

This melody abounds with examples of the ‘‘Scotch snap.” [See Note 
on ‘‘My Hoggie.”] The seventh measure was originally written as in the 


The air in question was composed 


first bar of the concluding symphony here given; but, guided by vocal 
considerations, use and wont has changed it to its present form. 


Braw, Braw Lads (p. 76).—Burns’s earlier song was certainly im- 
proved by this version,—which he wrote for Thomson in January, 1793. 
Both, to some extent, are grafted on a pastoral, current in his young days. 

The melody is evidently old. It remained unpublished, however, tll 
included under the name of ‘‘ Coming thro’ the Broom,” in Neil Stuart’s 
Collection (circa 1790). It also had its place in the collection (1806) 
arranged for Robert Whyte, of Edinburgh, by Haydn, who honoured its 
MS. with the classically ungrammatical inscription—‘‘ This one Dr. Haydn 
favourite song.” 

The detached refrain ‘‘Braw, Braw Lads ” does not occur in the original, 
though it is now generally appended in notes whose rhythmic value is half 
of those assigned to it in this Work. 
out are the following :— 

(1.) At once the beginning and the ending of the song, it ought, in its 
latter aspect, to become intensified. 

(2.) With the short notes, it was always sung at a much slower rate 
than at the outset. 

(3.) The form given in this Work makes a phrase symmetrical with those 
from which it is separated by the bar of interlude. 

The Gala rises in Mid-Lothian, and is a sub-affluent of the Tweed. 


Our reasons for thus lengthening it 


Saw ye Johnnie Comin’? (p. 78).—Burns, in his “‘ Remarks on 
Scottish Songs and Ballads,” says:—‘‘ This song for genuine humour, 
and lively originality in the air, is unparalleled. I take it to be very 
old.” Latter - day revelation, however, points to Joanna Baillie as the 
authoress of the words, for reference to whom see Note on ‘‘ Woo’d 
an’ Married an’ a’.” Again, in a letter to Thomson, Burns further 
observes: — ‘I enclose you Fraser’s set of this tune (Fraser was an 
oboe player), when he plays it slow, in fact, he makes it the language of 
despair. Were it possible in singing, to give it half the pathos which 








Fraser gives it in playing, it would make an admirable pathetic song. 
I shall here give you two stanzas (‘Thou hast left me ever, Jamie’) in that 
style, merely to try if it will be any improvement.” Berlioz, the greatest 
authority on modern instrumentation says :—‘‘ Candour, artless grace, soft 
joy, or the grief of a fragile being suits the oboe’s accents. It expresses 
them admirably in its caztabile.” We are inclined to think that the par- 
ticular impression which the tune made upon Burns was more derived from 
the fact that it was being played in slow time, «pon the oboe, than from 
any voice of despair which can be traced in the melody itself. Tender 
simplicity would, we think, be what most musicians would recognise as, per 
se, the most distinctive attribute of the air referred to. Durns’s verses, on 
the other hand, are but too truly the language of despair; and as such 
they demand music where that language shall have a deeper echo than in 
the air of ‘*Saw ye Johnnie Comin’ ?” 
judge :— 


Here they are: let our readers 


Thou hast left me ever, Jamie, 
Thou hast left me ever ; 

Thou hast left me ever, Jamie, 
Thou hast left me ever. 

Aften hast thou vow’d that death 
Only should us sever ; 

Now thou’st left thy lass for aye, 
I maun see thee never, Jamie, 
Ill see thee never. 


Thou hast me forsaken, Jamie, 
Thou hast me forsaken ; 

Thou hast me forsaken, Jamie, 
Thou hast me forsaken. 

Thou canst love anither jo, 
While my heart is breakin’ ; 

Soon my weary een I’ll close, 
Never mair to waken, Jamie, 
Never mair to waken, 


0, are ye Sleepin’, Maggie ? (p. 80).—Tannahill succeeded in getting 
the beautiful melody, “Sleepy Maggie,” diverted from the worthless words 
to which it had been sung, and associated with stanzas which he specially 
wrote for it. Originally his song closed with what is now the second last 
verse; but, at a happy-go-lucky meeting, one of his friends said to hin, 
‘‘Why dinna ye let the drookit deevil in?” At the next evening’s sederiunt 
Tannahill produced the now concluding verse. 


The Rowan Tree (p. 82).—This tender idyll is one of Lady Nairne’s 
“Lays of Strathearn.” Who can read it without having some cherished 
scene of early days brought vividly before him, some pious memory stirred, 
some fond recollection quickened ? 


Jenny Dang the Weaver (p. 84).—[For Note on Sir Alexander 
Boswell, Bart., see under ‘‘ Jenny’s Bawbee.”] 

The following excerpt from Hugh Paton’s ‘Contemporaries of Burns’ 
(1840), furnishes an amusing account of the circumstances under which the 
melody ‘‘ Jenny Dang the Weaver” was so christened :—‘‘ The origin of the 
air of ‘Jenny Dang the Weaver’ is somewhat curious. The Rev. Mr. 
Gardner, minister of the parish of Birse, in Aberdeenshire, well known for 
his musical talent and for his wit, was, one Saturday evening, arranging his 
ideas for the service of the following day, in his little study, which looked 
into the courtyard of the manse, where Mrs. Gardner secada—for he had 
been twice married—was engaged in the homely task of ‘beetling’ the 
potatoes for supper. To unbend his mind a little he took up his Cremona, 
and began to step over the notes of an air he had previously jotted down, 
when suddenly an altercation arose between Mrs. Gardner and Jock, the 
‘minister’s-man,’—an idle sort of weaver from the neighbouring village of 
Marywell, who had lately been engaged as man-of-all-work about the manse. 
—‘Here, Jock,’ cried the mistress, as he had newly come in from the 
labours of the field, ‘gae wipe the minister’s shoon.’ ‘Na,’ said the lout, 
‘T’ll dae nae sic thing; I cam’ here to be yir ploughman, but no yir 
flunky, and T’ll be d d gif I'll wipe the minister’s shoon!’ ‘ Deil 
confound yir impudence!’ said the enraged Mrs. Gardner, as she sprung at 
him, with the heavy culinary instrument in her hand, and giving him a 
The 
minister, highly diverted with the scene, gave the air he had just completed 
the title of ‘Jenny Dang the Weaver.’ This is supposed to have occurred 
about the year 1746.” 


? 





hearty beating, compelled him to perform the menial duty required. 


vi 


EDITOR'S NOTES. 





Prithee, gentle reader, didst thou hear the ‘pigmy scrapers” at the 
tuning of their fiddles in the prelude ? 

The absence from the melody of the note ¢e, and the ending on the 
second of the scale certainly point to a primitive origin. 


I Lo’e na a Laddie but Ane (p. 86).—It is on the authority of Burns 
that the first stanza, as well as a second now cut out, are ascribed to the 
Rev. John Cluny of Borthwick. er contra, the initials ‘‘J. D.” are pre- 
fixed to the song as printed in Ritson’s Collection (1794). Hector Macneil, 
who wrote the other verses, was born at Rosebank, near Roslin, in 1746, 
and died at Edinburgh in 1818. As a young man, he had some experience 
of ‘‘the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” having had to stave off 
hunger by accepting the degradation of a slave-driver’s post in the West 
Indies. 

*“My Lodging is on the Cold Ground”’—the basis of the melody here 
employed—is an Irish air. 


When the Kye comes Hame (p. 88).—The Ettrick Shepherd gives 
the following note with reference to this example of his handiwork:—‘‘ In 
the title and chorus of this favourite pastoral song, I choose rather to violate 
a rule in grammar than a Scottish phrase so common that, when it is altered 
into the proper way, every shepherd and shepherd’s sweetheart account it 
nonsense. I was once singing it at a wedding with great glee the latter 
way (* When the kye come hame’), when a tailor, scratching his head, 
said, ‘It was a terrible affectit way that !’ I stood corrected, and have never 
sung it so again.” Sir David Lyndsay, in his ‘‘ Satire of the Three 
Estates,” has ‘‘ We had three ky that was baith fat and fair.” 


The Land o’ the Leal (p. 90).—Lady Nairne’s reticence as to the real 
authorship of this song led many to attribute it to Burns. From this idea 
seemingly, the original reading ‘I’m wearin’ awa’, John,” became popularly 
»” and, in this form, the song was 
It 
was, however, actually written by Lady Nairne in token of sympathy with 


altered to ‘I’m wearin’ awa’, Jean ; 
believed by many to represent the dying words of Burns to his wife. 


a friend who had been bereft of her first-born. 

Speaking of the melody, Burns says, ‘‘I am delighted with many little 
melodies which the learned musician despises as silly and insipid. I do 
not know whether the old air ‘Hey, Tuttie Taitie’ may rank among this 
number; but well I know that with Fraser’s hautboy, it has often filled 
’ 


and yet the air is, to all intents and purposes, the 
» Truly ‘‘circum- 


my eyes with tears ;’ 
same as that to which Burns wrote ‘* Scots wha ha’e. 
stances alter cases.” 


Barbara Allan (p. 92),—The following extracts are from Pepys’s 
Diary :— ‘‘ 2d January, 1665-6.—Up by candle-light again, and my business 
being done, to my Lord Brouncker’s, and there find Sir J. Minnes and all 
his company, and Mr. Boreman and Mrs. Turner, but above all my dear 
Mrs. Knipp with whom I sang, and in perfect pleasure I was to hear her 
ip eee th 
January, 1665-6.—Home, thinking to get Mrs. Knipp, but could not, she 
being busy with company, but sent me a pleasant letter, writing herself 
‘Barbary Allen.’” 


sing, and especially her little Scotch song of ‘Barbary Allen. 


The town referred to in the opening stanza is supposed to have been 
There is, however, another version of the 
ballad entitled “Barbara Allan’s Cruelty; or The Young Man’s Tragedy,” 
reprinied in Bishop Percy’s ‘* Ancient Songs and Ballads” (1767), according 
to which the scene is laid in Scarlet Town (possibly Carlisle), and the 
name “Sir John Graeme” replaced by ‘‘Jemmye Grove.” Both words 
and music are evidently very old. 


Annan, in Dumfriesshire. 


The Sodger’s Return (p, 94).—Burns is said to have composed this 
song on hearing a poor soldier relating his adventures at the little inn of 
Brownhill, in Nithsdale. 

The air, found in Mrs. Crockat’s MS. (1709), but probably of much 
earlier date, had formerly been set to a ribald song entitled ‘‘The Mill, 
Mill, O,” 

The musical reader may be interested by the combination of the martial 


of which Ramsay wrote a more decorous version. 


and the pastoral in the accompaniment as written by the Editor for this 
Work. The ‘‘ brassy” passage which recalls 
“The tented field 
Where lang I’d been a lodger,” 


is a contrapuntal imitation of the melody, at the distance of one pulse. 





I ha’e Laid a Herrin’ in Saut (p. 96).—In his ‘‘ Musica Antiqua ” 
(1812), John Stafford Smith affirms that the above Scots song was borrowed 
from an English one which was popular in the time of Henry VIII., and 
The airs, however, are utterly dis- 
similar, and the only similarity between the verses is the line— 


that the air was likewise borrowed. 


“*T cannot come every day to woo.” 


In Herd’s collection there is a fragment apparently older than the ballad 
Just referred to, of which the following is the first stanza :— 


I ha’e layen three herring a-sa’t ; 
Bonnie lass, gin ze’ll tak’ me, tell me now ; 
And I ha’e brew’n three pickles 0’ ma’t, 
And I cannae cum ilka day to woo. 
To woo, to woo, to lilt and to woo, 
And I cannae cum ilka day to woo. 
To woo, to woo, to lilt and to woo, 
And I cannae cum ilka day to woo. 


The modern verses are ascribed to James Tytler, commonly styled ‘‘ Balloon 
Tytler,” from his having been the first man in Scotland to ascend in a 
balloon. 
in 1805. 
however, in the school of eccentric Bohemianism. 


This worthy was born at Brechin in 1748, and died in America 
He studied both for the church and for medicine, graduating, 
IIere is what Burns 
says of him :—‘‘ Though he trudges about Edinburgh as a common printer, 
with leaky shoes, a sky-lighted hat, and knee-buckles as unlike as George- 
by-the-grace-of-God, and Solomon-the-son-of-David, yet that same un- 
known drunken mortal is author and compiler of three-fourths of Elliot’s 
pompous Lxcyclopadia Britannica, which he composed at half-a-guinea 
aweek.” 


Woo’d an’ Married an’ a’ (p. 98).—There is another old version of 
the words, differing in places from the one here given :—e.g., the line ‘* And 
petticoats only twa” has the pleasing variation—‘‘ And ne’er a sark ava’.”’ 
So far as argument is concerned, the ‘‘ bride’s mither,” in enforcing sump- 
tuary laws upon her daughter, would certainly seem to have been reduced 
to the last shz/t! 

Opening in a major key, this melody closes in the relative minor—a 
characteristic more Scotch than classical. 

As Joanna Baillie’s song, ‘‘‘The Bride she is Winsome and Bonnie,” was 
written to the same tune, and is more fit for ‘‘ ears polite,” we here append 
it. This lady was born in 1762 at Bothwell, on the banks of the Clyde, 
where her father was minister. On both sides of the house, her ancestry 
had been distinguished in the literary world. The classic dignity of her 
‘*Plays on the Passions”’ raised quite a fzrore at the time of their publica- 
tion She died at Hampstead in 1851, full of years and full of honours. 


The bride she is winsome and bonnie, 
Her hair it is snooded sae sleek ; 
And faithfw and kind is her Johnnie, 
Yet fast fa’ the tears on her cheek. 
New pearlings the cause o’ her sorrow, 
New pearlings and plenishing too ; 

The bride that has a’ to borrow, 
Has e’en right muckle ado. 
Woo’d and married and a’, 
Woo’d and married and a’; 
And is na she very weel aff, 
To be woo’d and married and a’, 


Her mither then hastily spak’, — 
‘* The lassie is glaiket wi’ pride ; 
In my pouches I had na a plack, 
The day that I was a bride. 
Een tak’ to your wheel and be clever, 
And draw out your thread in the sun ; 
The gear that is gifted, it never 
Will last the gear that is won. 
Woo’d and married and a’, 
Tocher and havings sae sma’ ; 
I think ye are very weel aff, 
To be woo’d and married and a’.” 


** Toot, toot,” quo’ the grey-headed faither, 
** She’s less o’ a bride than a bairn ; 

She’s ta’en like a cowt frae the heather, 
Wi sense and discretion to learn. 


EDITOR'S 


NOTES. 








Half husband, I trow, and half daddy, 
As humour inconstantly leans ; 
A chiel maun be constant and steady, 
That yokes wi’ a mate in her teens. 
*Kerchief to cover sae neat, 
Locks the wind used to blaw ; 
I’m baith like to laugh and to greet, 


When I think o’ her married at a’.” 


Then out spak’ the wily bridegroom, 
Weel waled were his wordies I ween, 
“‘T’m rich, though my coffer be toom, 
Wi’ the blinks o’ your bonnie blue e’en ; 
I’m prouder o’ thee by my side, 
Though thy ruffles or ribbons be few, 
Than if Kate o’ the Craft were my bride, 
Wi’ purples and pearlings enew. 
Dear and dearest of ony, 
Ye’re woo’d and bookit and a’; 
And do you think scorn o’ your Johnnie, 
And grieve to be married at a’ ?” 


She turned, and she blush’d, and she smil’d, 
And she lookit sae bashfully down ; 
The pride o’ her heart was beguil’d, 
And she play’d wi’ the sleeve o’ her gown ; 
She twirl’d the tag o’ her lace, 
And she nippit her boddice sae blue ; 
Syne blinkit sae sweet in his face, 
And aff like a maukin she flew. 
Woo’d and married and a,’ 
Married and carried awa’; 
She thinks hersel’ very weel aff, 
To be woo’d and married and a’. 


Wanderin’ Willie (p. 100).—In a letter to Thomson, referring, 
amongst others, to this song, and dated March 1793, Burns thus lays down the 
first canon of the lyric art :——‘‘ Give me leave to criticise your taste in the only 
thing in which it is in my opinion reprehensible. You know that I ought 
to know something of my own trade. Of pathos, sentiment and point, you 
are a complete judge, but there is a quality more necessary than either in 
a song, and which is the very essence of a ballad—I mean simplicity ; now, 
if I mistake not, this last feature you are a little apt to sacrifice to the fore- 
going.” In this Work the air appears in the simple form which commended 
itself to Burns when he wrote his stanzas for it. 

This melody is one of those which open in the relative major and close 
in the relative minor, a turn of expression favoured by Scots music, and 
also, to some extent, by that of other northern nations. 


Comin’ Thro’ the Rye (p. 102).—Bums framed his version of this 
song upon a coarse, forgotten ditty of similar strain. By and by it appeared 
in Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum”? set to part of a strathspey, entitled ‘‘ The Miller’s 
Daughter.” Two other versions of the air, each to a different set of words, 
were subsequently included in that work, the second—here adopted—be- 
coming the most popular. Stenhouse’s note upon it is as follows :—‘‘ The 
words and music of this song, beginning ‘Gin a body meet a body,’ are 
parodied from the first set (that by Burns), which was published as a single- 
sheet song before it was copied into the ‘Museum.’ Mr. John Watlen, 
musician and musicseller, formerly in Edinburgh, now in London, after- 
wards altered the first strain of the former tune a little, and published it 
with the new words. THis edition had a considerable run.” The first four 
lines are all that remain of Burns in this version ! 

The following stanzas—unconnected with the ‘‘Museum” settings— 
were written by Mr. Dunlop, Collector of Customs at Port-Glasgow, and are 
frequently sung. The first two verses appear in R. A. Smith’s “* Scottish 
Minstrel,” a work of which the sixth volume is dated 1824. 


(O dinna ask me gin I lo'e thee). 
O, dinna ask me gin I lo’e thee, 
Deed I daurna tell ; 
Dinna ask me gin I lo’e thee, 
Ask it 0” yoursel’, 
O, dinna look so sair at me, 
For weel ye ken me true ; 
O, gin ye look sae sair at me, 
I daurna look at you. 





An’ when ye’re gane to yon big town, 
Aw’ mony a braw lass see ; 

O, Jamie, dinna look at them 
For fear ye mind na me. 

For weel I ken there’s mony a ane 
That weel might fancy thee ; 

Then, Jamie, keep me in your mind, 
Wha lo’es but only thee. 


When ye gang to yon braw, braw town, 
And bonnier lasses see, 

O dinna, Jamie, look at them, 
Lest you should mind na me. 

For I could never bide the lass 
That ye’d lo’e mair than me ; 

And O, I’m sure my heart would break, 
Gin ye’d prove false to me. 


The Lass 0’ Gowrie (p. 104).—Verses 2 and 3 as given in this Work 
are undoubtedly superior, both in sentiment and diction, to the corresponding 
two of Lady Nairne’s. They are believed to have been adapted from 
William Reid’s ‘‘ Kate 0’ Gowrie” (1764-1831) of Messrs. Brash & Reid, 
booksellers, Glasgow—well known as the writer of several favourite Scottish 
songs. 

The air ‘Loch Eroch Side,” based upon ‘‘I’m o’er Young to Marry 
yet,” is generally ascribed to Neil Gow, the famous fiddler (1727-1807). 


A Man’s a Man for a’ that (p. 106).—In a letter to Thomson, dated 
January, 1795, Burns thus writes with reference to this song :—‘‘ A great 
critic (Aikin) on songs says that love and wine are the exclusive themes for 
song-writing. The following is on neither subject, and consequently is no 
song, but will be allowed, I think, to be two or three pretty good prose 
thoughts inverted into rhyme.” 

List, now, to Beranger, the Burns of France :—‘‘ This song is not a 
song for an age, but an eternity.” 

In his Notes to Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum,” Stenhouse thus writes regarding 
the immortal verses now before us :—‘‘ They unfortunately came out at a 
period when political disputes ran very high, and his enemies did not fail to 
interpret every sentence of them to his prejudice. That he was the zealous 
friend of rational and constitutional freedom will not be denied ; but that he 
entertained principles hostile to the safety of the State no honest man that 
knew him will ever venture to maintain.” 

The melody does not include the seventh of the scale: it thus sings, in 
accents characteristically Scotch, ‘‘ A sang’s a sang for a’ that.” 


For the Sake 0’ Somebody (p. 108).—The third and fourth lines of 
the first stanza are borrowed from Ramsay, the germ of whose song was, in its 
turn, taken from an earlier source. Ramsay’s verses, in the form of a duet, 
are weak compared with those of Burns. 


Originally the now extended air was adapted to a four-line stanza. 


Auld Rob Morris (p. 110).—This song was written by Burns in Novem- 
ber, 1792, the first two lines being borrowed from the old ballad published in 
Ramsay’s ‘‘ Tea-Table Miscellany.” 
the letter Q, which signifies that even then (1724), it was an old song. 
takes the form of a dialogue and runs thus :— 


In that collection it is marked with 
It 


Moruer.—“ Auld Rob Morris that wons in yon glen, 
He’s the king 0’ guid fellows, and wale o’ auld men ; 
He has fourscore 0’ black sheep, and fourscore too, 
And auld Rob Morris is the man ye maun lo’e.” 


DAuGHTER.—‘ Hauld your tongue, mother, and let that abee, 
For his eild and my eild can never agree ; 
They’ll never agree, and that will be seen, 
For he is fourscore, and I’m but fifteen.” 


Moruer.— “‘ Hauld your tongue, dochter, and lay by your pride, 
For he is the bridegroom, and ye’se be the bride ; 
He shall lie by your side, and kiss you too ; 
Auld Rob Morris is the man ye maun lo’e.” 


DAUGHTER.—‘“* Auld Rob Morris, I ken him fu’ weel, 
His back it sticks out like ony peat creel ; 
He’s out-shinn’d, in-kneed, and ringle-eyed too 5 
Auld Rob Morris is the man I'll ne’er lo’e.” 


vill LDIT ORES SIN OTE Ss 





MorueER.—“ Though auld Rob Morris be an elderly man, 
Yet his auld brass will buy you a new pan ; 
Then, dochter, ye shouldna be sae ill to shoe, 
For auld Rob Morris is the man ye maun lo’e.” 


DAUGHTER —‘ But auld Rob Morris I never shall ha’e, 
His back is sae stiff, and his beard is grown grey ; 
I had rather die than live wi’ him a year, 
Sae mair 0’ Rob Morris I never will hear.” 


The very wide compass of the air—known of old as ‘‘ Jock the Laird’s 
srither "’—is, like that of not a few others, to be accounted for by its 
instrumental origin. 


She’s Fair and Fause (p. 112).—We quote the latter half of the first 
verse :— 
A coof cam in wi’ routh 0’ gear, 
And I hae tint my dearest dear ; 
But woman is but warld’s gear, 
Sae let the bonnie lass gang. 


“gear,” in this 


The rhyming of a word with itself—‘‘ gear” with 
extract—is certainly not a beauty-spot. 
The air is from Book iv. of Oswald’s ‘‘ Caledonian Pocket Companion.” 


Burns, it is said, picked it up from some rustic musician. 


0, gin I were where Gadie Rins (p. 114).—John Imlah, the writer 
of this song, was born in Aberdeen towards the close of 1799. As the 
youngest of seven successive sons, he was, of course, invested by the spac- 
wives with supernatural attributes. What these were, however, he ‘could 
not undertake to say.” Proceeding to London, he became one of the prin- 
cipal tuners with Messrs. Broadwood & Sons, pianoforte manufacturers. 
His lyric faculty was certainly remarkable. This specimen of his art is 
from his ‘‘ Poems and Songs” (1841). Its consistent reference to the seasons, 
wedded to the spirit of its closing strain, invests it with a unity wanting 
to the version by the Rev. Dr. Park, of St. Andrews (1804-1865), here 
appended :-— 

O an’ I were where Gadie rins, 
Where Gadie rins, where Gadie rins, 
O an’ I were where Gadie rins 

At the back o’ Bennachie. 
I wish I were where Gadie rins, 
’Mang fragrant heath and yellow whins, 
Or brawlin’ down the bosky linns 

At the back 0’ Bennachie. 

O an’ I were, &c. 








To hear ance mair the blackbird’s sang, 
To wander birks and braes amang, 
Wi frien’s and fav’rites, left sae lang 
At the back o’ Bennachie. 
O an’ I were, &c. 


Ilow mony a day in blythe spring-time, 
Ilow mony a day in summer’s prime, 
I wil’d awa’ my careless time 
On the heights 0’ Bennachie. 
O an’ I were, &c. 


Ah! fortune’s flowers wi’ thorns are rife, 
And walth is won wi’ grief and strife— 
Ae day gi’e me o’ youthfw’ life 
At the back o’? Bennachie. 
O an’ I were, &c. 


O Mary! there on ilka nicht, 
When baith our hearts were young and licht, 
We’ve wander’d when the moon was bricht, 
Wi? speeches fond and free. 
O an’ I were, &c. 


O ance, ance mair where Gadie rins, 
Where Gadie rins, where Gadie rins— 
O micht I dee where Gadie rins 
At the back o’ Bennachie. 
O an’ I were, &c. 
Mr. Imlah died in January, 1846, while on a visit to Jamaica. 
The Gadie is a stream, and Bennachie a height, in Aberdeenshire. 


Ae Fond Kiss (p. 117).—“ These exquisitely affecting stanzas,” says 
Scott, ‘‘ contain the essence of a thousand love tales.” They are believed to 
relate to the poet’s parting with Mrs. M‘Lehose, a young, beautiful, and 
witty lady whom he met in Edinburgh, when his poems were being 
published, and with whom he established ‘‘a romance of real Platonic 
affection.” To this divinity he wrote a series of letters addressing her as 
‘¢ Clarinda,” and signing himself ‘‘ Sylvander.” 

The melody here given has attained a greater popularity than has that 
to which the words were set originally; but, from whatever cause, this 
popularity has been comparatively restricted. It is hoped that any sugges- 
tion of monotony will now be removed by the treatment to which the air is 
subjected in this Work. Here a tenor part is added; and, while the first 
three phrases of the given melody open in the same way, ¢hree different ways 
are assigned to the added tenor, one for each appearance of the passage 
referred to. In addition to this, the accompaniment is also different each 
time ; while unity has been attained by grafting each variety on the same 


harmon’ basis, 


OF A’ THE AIRTS. 
Air,“Miss Admiral Gordon's Strathspey.” 


18t Sixteen lines by BURNS. See Note. 
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F THE FLOW’RS O’ THE FOREST. 


Words by Mrs Cockburn of Ormiston, 
1710 or 1712 —1794. 
Larghetto mesto. 


The modernised extension of the old melody. 
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THE FLOW’RS O’ THE FOREST. 


Words by The old melody of which the modern 
MISS JANE ELLIOT. 


Pablihod alonninee Air is the embellished extension. 


Adagio mesto. 
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At bughts in the raornin’, nae blythe lads are scornin’, 
Lassies are Janely, an’ dowie, an’ wae ; 

Nae daffin’, nae gabbin’, but sighin’ an’ sabbin’, — 
Ilk ane lifts her leglin’, an’ hies her away. 


3 
At e’en in the gloamin’, nae swankies are roamin’ 
’Bout stacks wi’ the lasses at bogle to play; 
But ilk maid sits drearie, lamentin’ her dearie,— 
The Flow’rs o’ the Forest are a’ wede away. 


4 


In har’st atthe shearin’, nae youths now are jeerin’, 
Bandsters are runkled, an’ lyart, or grey ; 

At fair or at preachin’, nae wooin’, nae fleechin’,— 
The Flow’rs 0’ the Forest are a’ wede away. 


5 
Dool for the order sent our lads to the Border, 
The English, for ance, by guile wan the day ; 
The Flow’rs 0’ the Forest that fought aye the foremost, 
The prime o’ our land lie cauld i’ the clay. 


6 
We'll hae nae mair liltin’ at the ewe-milkin’, 
Women an’ bairns are heartless an’ wae ; 
Sighin’ an’ moanin’ on ilka green loanin’,— 
The Flow’rs o’ the Forest are a’ wede away. 


Air, “Cold and Raw.” 
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Solo or Duet with Chorus. 
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Loud roars the blast amang the woods, 
And tirls the branches barely ; 

On hill and house hear how it thuds ! 
The frost is nippin’ sairly. 

Now up i’ the mornin’s no for me, 
Up i the mornin’ early ; 

To sit a’ nicht wad better agree 
That rise i’ the mornin’ early. 


3 
The sun peeps owre yon southlan’ hills, 
Like ony timorous carlie ; 
Just blinks a wee, then sinks again ; 
And that we find severely. 
Now up i the mornin’s no for me, 
Up i the mornin’ early, 
When snaw blaws in at the chimley cheek 
Wha‘ rise i’ the mornin’ early ? 


4 
Nae linties lilt on hedge or bush : 
Puir things, they suffer sairly ; 
In cauldrife quarters a’ the nicht, 
A’ day they feed but sparely. 
Now up i’ the mornin’s no for me, 
Up i the mornin’ early ; 
A pennyless purse I wad rather dree 
Than rise i’ the mornin’ early. 


5 


A cosie house and a cantie wife 
Aye keep a body cheerly ; 

And pantries stow'd wi’ meat an’ drink, 
They answer unco rarely. 

But up 7’ the mornin’—na, na, na! 
Up i the mornin’ early ; 

The gowans maun glent on bank and brae 
When I rise i’ the mornin’ early. 





Chorus on next page. 
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Air from Playford 


THE BIRKS O’ ABERFELDIE 


Words written by BURNS in 1787. 
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The remaining verses begin at the signs 9, 


While o’er their heads the hazels hing, 
The little birdies blythely sing, 
Or lightly flit on wanton wing, 

In the birks o’ Aberfeldie. 


Bonnie lassie, &c. 


3 
The braes ascend like lofty wa’s, 
The foamin’ stream deep roarin’ fa's, 
O’erhung wi’ fragrant spreadin’ shaws, 
The birks o’ Aberfeldie. 
Bonnie lassie, &c. 


4 
The hoary cliffs are crown’d wi’ flowers, 
White o’er the linns the burnie pours, 
And, rising, weets wi’ misty showers 
The birks 0’ Aberfeldie. 


Bonnie lassie, &c. 


5 
Let fortune’s gifts at random flee, 
They ne’er shall draw a wish frae me, 
Supremely blest wi’ love and thee, 
In the birks o’ Aberfeldie. 
Bonnie lassie, &c. 
For the sake of variety,the accompaniment to the refrain,as given at the outset,may be sub 
of verses 2 and 4, 


stituted at the end 
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SCOTS WHA HA‘. 


Air, Hey, tuttie tattie” 


Words by BURNS. 
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Wha wad be a traitor knave ? 
Wha wad filla coward’s grave? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 

Let him turn and flee! 
Wha, for Scotland’s king and law, 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’, 

Let him on wi’ me! 


3 
? By oppression’s woes and pains, 
es By our sons in servile chains, 
f We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free. 
Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall in ev'ry foe! 
Liberty’s in ev’ry blow ! 
Let us do or dee ! 
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KELVIN GROVE. 


Words by THOMAS LYLE. Air O the shearins no for you” 


Moderato. 
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Let us wander by the mill, bonnie lassie, O, 
To the cove beside the rill, bonnie lassie, O ; 
Where the glens rebound the call 
Of the roaring waters’ fall, 
Through the mountain’s rocky hall, bonnie lassie, O. 


3 


O Kelvin banks are fair, bonnie lassie, O, 

When the summer we are there, bonnie lassie, O ; 
There the May-pink’s crimson plume 
Throws a soft, but sweet perfume 

Round the yellow banks of broom, bonnie lassie, O. 


4 


Though I dare not call thee mine, bonnie lassie, O, 
As the smile of fortune’s thine, bonnie lassie, O ; 
Yet with fortune on my side, 
I could stay thy father’s pride, 
And win thee for my bride, bonnie lassie, O. 


5 


But the frowns of fortune lour, bonnie lassie, O, 
On thy lover at this hour, bonnie lassie, O ; 
Ere yon golden orb of day 
Wake the warblers on the spray, 
From this land I must away, bonnie lassie, O. 
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Then farewell to Kelvin Grove, bonnie lassie, O, 
And adieu to all I love, bonnie lassie, O ; 

To the river winding clear, 

To the fragrant scented brier, 
F’en to thee of all most dear, bonnie lassie, O. 


7 
When upon a foreign shore, bonnie lassie, O, 
Should I fall midst battle’s roar, bonnie lassie, O ; 
Then, Helen, shouldst thou hear 
Of thy lover on his bier, 
To his memory shed a tear, bonnie lassie, O. 


S.1.b. 


WAES ME FOR PRINCE CHARLIE. 
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circa. 1820, 


Words by WILLIAM GLEN, 


Air, ‘Johnnie Faa’ or “The Gypsie Laddie” 


Andante con dolore. 
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Quoth I “My bird, my bonnie, bonnie bird, 


Is that a sang ye borrow ; 


Are these some words ye’ve learnt by heart, 


Or a lilt 0’ dool an’ sorrow ?” 
‘Oh! no, no, no,” the wee bird sang, 
“T’ve flown sin’ mornin’ early ; 
But sic a day o’ wind an’ rain-— 
Oh! wae’s me for Prince Charlie ! 
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- “On hills that are by right his ain, 

He roves a lanely stranger ; 

On ilka hand he’s press’d by want, 
On ilka side by danger. 

Yestreen I met him in a glen, 
My heart maist burstit fairly, 

For sadly changed indeed was he— 
Oh! wae’s me for Prince Charlie ! 














“ Dark night cam’ on, the tempest roar’d. 

Loud o’er the hills an’ valleys, 

An’ where was’t that your Prince lay down, 
Whase hame should be a palace ? 

He row’d him in a Highland plaid, 
Which cover’d him but sparely, 

An’ slept beneath a bush o’ broom— 
Oh! wae’s me for Prince Charlie!” 
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But now the bird saw some red coats, 

An’ he shook his wings wi’ anger,— 
“‘Oh! this is no a land for me; 

I'll tarry here nae langer !” 

Awhile he hover’d on the wing, 
Ere he departed fairly ; 

But weel I mind the farewell strain 
Was, “ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie!” 
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THE YELLOW-HAIR’ D LADDIE. 


Solo or Soprano Duet. 


Words from “The Scottish Thistle, 1857. Air probably about 1670. 
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2 
My faither has riches, and men at his ca’, There’s Adam the factor, he scrapes and he bows, 
The yellow-hair’d laddie has naething at a’ ; And ca’s on the starns a’ to witness his vows ; 
This mak’s him sae bashfw’, but little kens he But he courts my tocher, and sae he is free 
How dearly I’d lo’e him, gin he wad lo’e me. To marry my tocher—he’ll ne’er marry me. 
3 5 
There’s mealy-mou’d Andrew comes up frae the mill, When love lights the cottage, it’s turn’d to a ha’, 
And lang Will the farmer comes down frae the hill: And thrift wi’ contentment fleys poortith awa’ ; 
They crack wi’ my faither o’ markets and kye, Though mither should flyte, and though faither should ban, 
As gin they thought love wi’ their siller to buy. A The yellow-hair’d laddie wad be my guidman. 


Thus sung a fair maid as she milket her kye, 

The yellow-hair’d laddie stood list‘nin’ near by ; 

He sprang through the bushes, and ere she kent how. 
He seal’d a’ her wishes wi’ kisses sae true. 
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Young Frank is chief of Errington, 
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But aye she loot the tears doun fa’ 
For Jock o’ Hazeldean. 


‘A chain of gold 
Nor braid to 
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ye shall not lack, 
bind your hair ; 


Nor mettl’d hound, nor manag’d hawk, 
Nor palfrey fresh and fair ; 

And you, the foremost 0’ them a’, 
Shall ride our forest queen :”— 

But aye she loot the tears doun fa’, 
For Jock o’ Hazeldean. 
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The kirk was deck’d at morning-tide, 
The tapers glimmer’d fair ; 

The priest and bridegroom wait the bride, 
And dame and knight are there. 

They sought her both by bower and ha’, 
The ladye was na seen ! 
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Wi? Jock o’ Hazeldean ! 
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My bonnie dearie. 


My bonnie dearie. 
Thou hast stown my very heart ; 
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LOGIE oO’ BUCHAN. 


Words by GEORGE HALKET, circa 1730. 
Andantino, 
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Though Sandy has owsen, has gear, and has kye, 
A house an’ a hadden, an’ siller forbye ; 
Yet I’d tak’ my ain lad wi’ his staff in his hand, 
Before I’d hae Sandy wi’ houses an’ land. 
But simmer is comin’, cauld winter’s awa’, 
An’ he’ll come an’ see me in spite o’ them a’. 


3 
My daddy looks sulky, my minnie looks sour, 
They gloom upon Jamie because he is poor ; 
Though I lo’e them as weel as a daughter should do, 
They’re no half sae dear to me, Jamie, as you. 


He said, “Think na lang, lassie, tho’ I gang awa,’ 


For I’ll come an’ see thee in spite o’ them a. 


4 
I sit on my creepie an’ spin at my wheel, 
An’ think on the laddie that lo’es me sae weel ; 
He had but ae sixpence, he brak’ it in twa, 
An’ he gied me the half o’t when he gaed awa’. 
But the simmer is comin’, cauld winter’s awa’. 
An’ he'll come an’ see me in spite o’ them a’. 
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Words by BURNS. 
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, farewell 
The maid that I adore! 
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OH! WHY LEFT I my HAME? 


Words by ROBERT GILFILLAN. Air,an adaptation of “The Lowlands o’ Holland. 


Adagio dolente, 
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2 
The palm-tree waveth high, Oh! here no Sabbath bell 
And fair the myrtle springs ; Awakes the Sabbath morn, 
And to the Indian maid Nor song of reapers heard 
The bulbul sweetly sings. Amang the yellow corn: 
But I dinna see the broom, For the tyrant’s voice is here, 
Wi its tassels on the lea ; And the wail o’ slaverie ; 
Nor hear the lintie’s sang But the sun of freedom shines 
O’ my ain countrie. 4 In my ain countrie. 


There’s a hope for every woe, 
And a balm for every pain ; 
But the first joys of our heart . 

Come never back again. 
There’s a track upon the deep, 
And a path across the sea ; 

But the weary ne’er return 
To their ain countrie. 
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Air. Put up your dagger, Jamie” 


Words by BURNS. 


Allegretto scherzando. 
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Our MAY HAD AN FE TO A MAN. 


Solo with Chorus. 


Popular Melody. 


Words by WILLIAM CROSS (1804-1886), 


Con spirito. 
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2 
We treated young Mr. M‘Gock, 
We plied him wi’ tea an’ wi’ toddy ; 
An’ we praised every word that he spoke, 
Till we put him maist out o’ the body. 
O, we were sly, sly! &c. 
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And then we grew a’ unco guid— 
Made lang faces aye in due season ; 
When to feed us wi’ spiritual fuid, 
Young Mr. M‘Gock took occasion. 
O, we were sly, sly! &c. 
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Frae the kirk we were never awa’, 
Except when frae hame he was helpin’, 
An’ then May, an’ often us a’, 
Gaed far an’ near after him skelpin’. 
O, we were sly, sly! &c. 
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We said aye, which our neighbours thought droll, 
That to hear him gang through wi’ a sermon 
Was, though a wee dry on the whole, 
As refreshing as dews on Mount Hermon. 
O, we were sly, sly! &c. 


6 
But to come to the heart o’ the nit— 
The dainty bit plan that we plotted, 
Was to get a subscription afit, 
An’ a watch to the minister voted. 
O, we were sly, sly! &c. 


7 
The young women folk o’ the kirk 
By turns lent a hand in collectin’ ; 
But May took the feck o’ the wark, 
An’ the trouble the rest o’ directin’. 
O, we were sly, sly! &c. 
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A gran’ watch was gotten belyve, 
An’ May, wi’ sma’ priggin’, consentit 
To be ane o’ a party o’ five 
To gang to the Manse an’ present it. 
O, we were sly, sly! &c. 
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We a’ gied a word o’ advice 
To May in a deep consultation, 
To ha’e something to say unco nice, 
An’ to speak for the hale deputation. 
O, we were sly, sly! &c. 
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Takin’ present an’ speech baith in hand, 
May deliver’d a bonnie palaver, 
To let Mr. M‘Gock understand 
How zealous she was in his favour. 
O, we were sly, sly! &c. 
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She said that the gift was to prove 
That his female friends valu’d him highly, 
But it could na express a’ their love ; 
An’ she glintit her e’e at him slyly. 
O, we were sly, sly! &c. 


12 
He put the gold watch in his fab, 
An’ proudly he said he would wear it ; 
An’, after some flatterin’ gab, 
Tauld May he was gaun to be married. 
O, we were sly, sly! 
O, we were sly an’ sleekit ! 
But Mr. M‘Gock was nae gowk, 
Wi our dainty bit plan to be cleekit. 
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May cam’ hame wi’ her heart at her mouth, 
An’ becam’ frae that hour a Dissenter ; 
An’ now she’s renewing her youth, 
Wi’ some hopes o’ the Burgher precentor. 
O, but she’s sly, sly ! 
O, but she’s sly an’ sleekit ! 
An’ cleverly opens ae door, 
As soon as anither is steekit. 
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BONAW. 


THE BRAES ABOON 


Words by W. GILFILLAN. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign %. 
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When simmer days cleed a’ the braes 
Wi’ blossom’d broom sae fine, lassie, 
At milkin’ shiel we'll join the reel ; 
My flocks shall a’ be thine, lassie. 
Wilt thou go, &c. 
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I'll hunt the roe, the hart, the doe, 
The ptarmigan sae shy, lassie ; 
For duck and drake I'll beat the drake, 
Nae want shall thee come nigh, lassie. 
Wilt thou go, &c. 


4 
For trout and par, wi’ cannie care, 
T’ll wily skim the flee, lassie ; 
Wi sic-like cheer I'll please my dear, 
Then come awa’ wi me, lassie. 
‘Yes I’ll go, my bonnie laddie, 
Yes, I'll go my braw laddie ; 
Ilk joy and care wi’ thee I'll share, 
"Mang the braes aboon Bonaw, laddie. 


For the sake of variety, the accompaniment to the refrain,as given‘at the outset,may be substituted at 
the end of verses 2 and 4, 
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YE BANKS AND BRAES. 


Solo or Duet. 


Words by BURNS. AirThe Caledonian Hunt's Delight” 
Andante cantabile. 
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Oft hae I rov’d by bonnie Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine ; 
And ilka bird sang o’ its love, 

And fondly sae did I 0’ mine. 
Wi lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 

Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree ; 

And my fause lover stole my rose, 

But ah! he left the thorn wi’ me. 
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HE’S OWRE THE HILLS. 
(As Solo or Part-Song.) 
Words by LADY NAIRNE. Popular Melody. 
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COME O’ER THE STREAM, CHARLIE. 


Words by JAMES HOGG, Air,“Maclean’s Welcome” 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign %. Rr 


And you shall drink freely the dews of Glen-Sheerly, 
That stream in the star-light, when kings dinna ken ; 
And deep be your meed of the wine that is red, 
To drink to your sire and his friend the Maclean. 
Come o’er the stream, Charlie, &c. 


3 
If aught will invite you, or more will delight you, 
Tis ready—a troop of our bold Highlandmen 
Shall range on the heather, with bonnet and feather, 
Strong arms and broad claymores, three hundred and ten. 
Come o’er the stream, Charlie, &c. 


For the sake of variety, the accompaniment to the refrain,as given at the outset,may be substituted at 


the end of verse 2. 
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JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO. 




































































Words written by BURNS in 1789, Air founded upon a Melody in Skene M,S.,circa 1630. 
Andante. 
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John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 

And mony a canty day, John, 
Wevve had wi’ ane anither ; 

Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 

And we'll sleep thegither at the foct , 
John Anderson, my jo. 
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Andantino semplice. 
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Roy’s WIFE oO’ ALDIVALLOCH. 


Words by Mrs Grant of Carron, Old Strathspey Melody. 


Andantino moderato. 
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Reger el C 
The remaining verses begin at the sign %. ice 


2 
For O she was a canty queen. 
And weel could dance the Highland walloch ; 
How happy I, had she been mine, 
Or I'd been Roy of Aldivalloch. 
Roy’s wife, &c. 


3 
Her hair sae fair, her e’en sae clear, 
Her wee bit mow’ sae sweet and bonnie ; 
To me she ever will be dear, 
Though she’s for ever left her Johnnie. 
Roy’s wife, &c. 





For the sake of variety, the prelude and accompaniment to the refrain,as given at the outset,may be substituted 


atthe end of verse 2, 
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WILL YE GANG TO SHERRAMUIR? 


Words and Air from Hogg’s “Jacobite Relics of Scotland) 1819. 
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2 | 3 
There you'll see the banners flare, | There you'll see the noble Whigs. _— Will ye gang to Sherramuir 
There you'll hear the bagpipes rair, A’ the heroes o’ the brigs, Bauld John o’ Innisture ? 
And the trumpets’ deadly blare Raw hides and wither’d wigs, Sic a day and sic an hour 
WY the cannon’s rattle. Riding in array, man. Ne’er was in the north, man. 
There you'll see the bauld M‘Craws, Riv’n hose and raggit hools, Siccan sights will there be seen ; 
Cameron’s and Clanronald’s raws, Sour milk and girnin’ gools, And, gin some be nae mistaen, 
And a’ the clans w? loud huzzas, Psalm-beuks aad cutty-stools, Fragrant gales will come bedeen, 
Rushing to the battle. We'll see never mair, man. Frae the water o’ Forth, man. 


Will ye gang to Sherramuir ? &c. Will ye gang to Sherramuir ? &c. Will ye gang to Sherramuir ? &c. 


Verses 2and 3 begin at the first sign % the music between this first % and the second % being repeated in eacn 
case.In both verses the refrain Will ye gang” &c,immediately follows,to which,for the sake of variety, the accompa- 
niment,as given at the outset,may be substituted. ‘ 
S.l.e. 
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Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi the sun ; 
O I will love thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run. 
But fare thee weel, my only love, 
And fare thee weel awhile ! 
And I will come again, my love, 
Tho’ ’twere ten thousand mile! 
"Though ’twere ten thousand mile, my love! 
Tho’ ’twere ten thousand mile! 
And I will come again, my love, 
Tho’ ’twere ten thousand mile ! 
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THOU BONNIE WOOD oO’ CRAIGIELEA. 


Words by TANNAHILL. Air James Barr 


Moderato. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign. 
2 
Far ben thy dark green plantin’s shade, 
The cushat croodles am’rously ; 
The mavis, down thy bughted glade, 
Gars echo ring frae ev'ry tree. 
Thou bonnie wood, &c. 


3 
Awa, ye thoughtless, murd’ring gang, 
Wha tear the nestlings ere they flee ! 
They'll sing you yet a canty sang, 
Then, O, in pity, let them be! 
Thou bonnie wood, &c. 


4 
When winter blaws in sleety show’rs, 
Frae aff the Norlan’ hills sae high, 
He lightly skiffs thy bonnie bow’rs, 
As laith to harm a flow’r in thee. 
Thou bonnie wood, &c. 


5 
Though fate should drag me south the line, 
Or o'er the wide Atlantic sea, 
The happy hours I'll ever min’, 
That I in youth hae spent in thee. 
Thou bonnie wood, &c. 


For the sake of variety,the accompaniment to the refrain,as given at the outset,may be substituted atthe 
end of verses 2 and 4 
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ANNIE LAURIE. 


Words altered by Lady John Scott 


trom song written by Mr Douglas of Fingland,about 1700. Air also by Lady John Scott. 


Andante con espressione. 
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2 
Her brow is like the snaw-drift, 
Her neck is like the swan, 
Her face it is the fairest 
That e’er the sun shone on ;— 
That e’er the sun shone on, 
And dark blue is her e’e; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay me doun and dee. 
3 
Like dew on the gowan lying, 
Is the fa’ o’ her fairy feet ; 
And like winds in summer sighing, 
Her voice is low and sweet ;— 
Her voice is low and sweet, 
And she’s a’ the world to me ; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me doun and dee. 
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WHISTLE O’ER THE LAVE 


Air ascribed to John Bruce of Dumfries, 1720. 
Most probably much older. 


Words by BURNS. 


Moderato giocoso. 
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2 
How we live, my Meg and me, 
How we love and how we gree, 
I carena by how few may see ; 

Sae, whistle o’er the lave o’t. 
Wha I wish were maggots’ meat, 
Dish’d up in her windin’ sheet, 

T could write—but Meg maun see'’t ; 

Sae, whistle o’er the lave o’t. 
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BRAW, BRAW LADS. 


Air, Gala Water, originally 


Words by BURNS. known as “Comin thro’ the Broom” 


Adagio con moto. 
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But there is ane, a secret ane, 
Aboon them a’ I lo’e him better : 

And Ill be his, and he'll be mince. 
The bonnie lad 0’ Gala Water. 


3 


Altho’ his daddie was nae laird, 

And tho’ I ha’e na meikle tocher : 
Yet, rich in kindest, truest love, 

We'll tent our flocks by Gala Water. 


4 


It ne’er was wealth, it ne’er was wealth, 
That coft contentment, peace or pleasure ; 
The bands and bliss o’ mutual love, 
O that’s the chiefest warld’s treasure ! 
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SAW YE JOHNNIE COMIN’? 


Burns's Reliques. 
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Ps 3 
Fee him, faither, fee him, quo’ she What will I do wi’ him, quo’ be? 
Fee him, faither, fee him ; What will I do wi’ him ? 
Fee him, faither, fee him, quo’ she, He’s ne’er a sark upon his back, 
Fee him, faither, fee him ; And I hae nane to gi’e him. 
For he is a gallant lad, I hae twa sarks into my kist, 
And a weel-doin’ ; And ane o’ them Ill gie him, 
And a’ the wark about the house And for a merk o’ mair fee, 
Gaes wi’ me when I see him, quo’ she. Dinna stand wi’ him, quo’ she, 
Wi me when I see him. Dinna stand wi’ him. 
4 


For weel do I lo’e him, quo’ she, 
Weel do I lo’e him ; 

For weel do I lo’e him, quo’ she, 
Weel do I lo’e him. 

O fee him, faither, fee him, quo she, 
Fee him, faither, fee him ; 

He’ll haud the pleugh, thrash in the barn, 
And crack wi’ me at e’en, quo’ she, 
And crack wi’ me at e’en. 
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© ARE YE SLEEPIN’, MAGGIE? 


























Words by TANNAHILL. Air, Sleepy Maggie” 
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Fearfu’ soughs the boortree bank, 
The rifted wood roars wild and drearie, 
Loud the iron yett does clank, 
And cry 0’ howlets makes me eerie. 
O! are ye sleepin’, Maggie? &c. 


3 


Aboon my breath I daurna speak, 
For fear I rouse your waukrife daddie ; 
Cauld’s the blast upon my cheek,— 
O! rise, rise, my bonnie lady ! 
O! are ye sleepin’, Maggie? &c. 


4 


She op’d the door, she let him in ; 
He coost aside his dreepin’ plaidie ; 
Blaw your warst, ye rain and win’, 
Since, Maggie, now I’m in aside ye. 
Now since ye're waukin’, Maggie, 
Now since ye’'re waukin’, Maggie, 
What care I for howlet’s cry, 
For boortree bank, or warlock craigie ? 
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THE ROWAN TREE. 


Popular Melody. 


Words by LADY NAIRNE . 


Andante con tenerezza. 





Piano. 
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How fair wert thou in simmer time, wi’ a’ thy clusters white ; 

How rich and gay thy autumn dress, wi’ berries red and bright ! 

On thy fair stem were mony names which now nae mair I see, 

But they’re engraven on my heart,—forgot they ne’er can be. 
Oh! rowan tree. 


3 


We sat aneath thy spreadin’ shade, the bairnies round thee ran, 
They pu’d thy bonnie berries red, and necklaces they strang ; 
My mither, oh! I see her still, she smil’d our sports to see, 
Wi little Jeannie on her lap, and Jamie at her knee. 

Oh! rowan tree. 


4 
Oh! there arose my father’s pray’r, in holy ev’ning’s calm, 
How sweet was then my mother’s voice, in the “ Martyrs’ ” 
Now a’ are gane! we meet nae mair aneath the rowan tree, 
But hallow’d thoughts around thee twine o’ hame and infancy. 
Oh! rowan tree. 
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JENNY DANG THE WEAVER. 


Words by Sir ALEXANDER BOSWELL. Bart.; 


Air by Rev. Mr.Gardner, circa 1746. 


published in 1803. 


Allegro con spirito. 
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Pa 3. 
At ilka country dance or reel, Quo’ he, My lass,to speak my mind, 
Wi her he wad be babbin; In troth I needna swither_ 
When she sat down,he sat down. Ye’ve bonnie e’en, and if ye’re kind, 
And to her wad be gabbin; I needna seek anither:” 
Where’er she gaed, baith but and ben, He humm’d and haw’d- the lass cried “Feugh!” 
The cuif wad never leave her, And bade the cuif no deave her; 
Ay kecklin like a clockin hen Syne snapt her fingers, lap and leugh, 
But Jenny dang the weaver. And dang the silly weaver. 


And Jenny dang, &c. And Jenny dang, &c. 


Air, modification of 
My lodging is on the cold ground.’ 
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I LOE NA A LADDIE BUTANE 


First stanza ascribed to Rev JOHN CLUNIE; 


the others by HECTOR MACNEILL, circa 1790. 
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2 
Let ithers brag weel o’ their gear, 
Their land, and their lordly degree, 
I carena for ought but my dear, 
For he’s ilka think lordly to me. 
His words mair than sugar are sweet, 
His sense drives ilk fear far awa’ ; 
I listen, poor fool! and I greet, 
Yet how sweet are the tears as they fa’! 


3 


“ Dear lassie,” he cries wi’ a jeer, 
‘‘Ne’er heed what the auld anes will say ; 

Though we've little to brag o’, ne’er fear, — 
What’s gowd to a heart that is wae ¢ 

Our laird has baith honours and wealth, 
Yet see how he’s dwining wi’ care ; 

Now we, though we’ve naething but health, 
Are cantie and leal evermair. 








O Menie! the heart that is true 
Has something mair costly than gear ; 
Ilk e’en it has naething to rue, 
Ilk morn it has naething to fear. 
Ye warldlings, gae hoard up your store, 
And tremble for fear aught ye tyne ; 
Guard your treasures wi’ lock, bar and door,— 
True love is the guardian o’ mine.” 


5 


He ends wi’ a kiss an’ a smile,— 
Wae’s me, can I take it amiss ? 
My laddie’s unpractised in guile, 
He’s free aye to daut and to kiss! 
Ye lasses wha lo’e to torment 
Your wooers wi’ fause scorn and strife, 
Play your pranks—I hae gi’en my consent 
And this night I am Jamie’s for life. 
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WHEN THE KYE COMES HAME. 


Air founded upon The Blathrie o0’t” 


Words by JAMES HOGG, 
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‘Tis not beneath the burgonet, nor yet beneath the crown. 
‘Tis not on couch of velvet, nor yet on bed of down ; 
Tis beneath the spreading birch, in the dell without a name, 
Wi’ a bonnie, bonnie lassie, when the kye comes hame. 
When the kye comes hame, «ce. 


There the black bird bigs his nest for the mate he loves to see, 
And up upon the tapmost bough, oh, a happy bird is he! 
Then he pours his melting ditty, and love ‘tis a’ the theme, 
And he'll woo his bonnie lassie when the kye comes hame. 
When the kye comes hame, &c. 


When the bluart bears a pearl, and the daisy turns a pea, 
And the bonnie lucken gowan has fauldit up his e’e, 
Then the Lav’rock frae the blue lift draps down, and thinks nae shame 
To woo his bonnie lassie when the kye comes hame. 
When the kye comes hame, &c. 


Then the eye shines sae brightly, the hail soul to beguile, 
There’s love in ev'ry whisper, and joy in ev'ry smile ; 
O! wha wad choose a crown wi its perils and its fame, 
And miss a bonnie lassie when the kye comes hame ? 
When the kye comes hame, &c. 


See yonder pawky shepherd that lingers on the hill— 
His yowes are in the fauld, and his lambs are lying still ; 
But he downa gang to rest, for his heart is in a flame 
To meet his bonnie lassie when the kye comes hame. 
When the kye comes hame, &c. 


Awa’ wi fame and fortune—what comfort can they gi’e ¢ 
And a’ the arts that prey upon man’s life and libertie ! 
Give me the highest joy that the heart o’ man can frame, 
My bonnie, bonnie lassie, when the kye comes hame. 
When the kye comes hame, &c. 


THE LAND O’ THE LEAL. 


Words by LADY NAIRNE. 


” 


Airn adaptation of Hey, tuttie tattie: 


Published about 1800. 


Adagio sostenuto, 
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Our bonnie bairn’s there, John, Sae dear’s that joy was bought, John, 
She was baith guid and fair, John ; Sae free the battle fought, John, 
And, oh! we grudged her sair That sinfw man e’er brought 
To the land o’ the leal. To the land o’ the leal. 
But sorrow’s sel’ wears past, John, Oh! dry your glist’nin e’e, John, 
And joy’s a-comin’ fast, John ; My saul langs to be free, John, 
The joy that’s aye to last And angels beckon me 
In the land o’ the leal. To the land o’ the leal. 
4 


Oh! haud ye leal and true, John, 
Your day it’s wearin’ through, John, 
And Ill welcome you 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Now fare-ye-weel, my ain John, 
This warld’s cares are vain, John, 
We'll meet, and we'll be fain 

In the land o’ the leal. 
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BARBARA ALLAN 


Air very old. 


y, 1724. 
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O, hooly, hooly, rase she up, 
To the place where he was lyin’, 

And when she drew the curtain by— 
“Young man, J think ye’re dyin’.” 

“Tt’s oh, [’m sick, I’m very very sick, 
And it’s a’ for Barb’ra Allan ;” 

‘‘O, the better for me ye’se never be, 
Though your heart’s blude were a-spillin’. 








O, dinna ye mind, young man,” she said 
“When the red wine ye were fillin’, 

That ye made the healths gae round and round, 
And slichtit Barb’ra Allan ?” 

He turn’d his face unto the wa’, 
And death was with him dealin’ ; 

“ Adieu, adieu, my dear friends a’, 
And be kind to Barb’ra Allan.” 


4 


And slowly, slowly rase she up, 
And slowly, slowly left him, 
And sighin’, said, she could not stay, 
Since death of life had reft him. 
She hadna gane a mile but twa, 
When she heard the deid-bell knellin’ ; 
And every jow the deid-bell gi’ed, 
It cried, “ Wae to Barb’ra Allan.” 
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“Oh, mother, mother, mak’ my bed, 
And mak’ it saft and narrow ; 

Since my love died for me to-day, 
Tll die for him to-morrow.” 


The last four lines are sung to the second half of the tune, 
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2 . 
A leal light heart beat in my breast, 
My hands unstain’d wi’ plunder ; 
And for fair Scotia, hame again, 
I cheery on did wander. 
I thought upon the banks o’ Coil, 
I thought upon my Nancy ; 
I thought upon the witchin’ smile 
That caught my youthfu’ fancy. 
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At length I reach’d the bonnie glen, 
Where early life I sported ; 

I pass’d the mill and trystin’ thorn, 
Where Nancy oft I courted. 

Wha spied I but my ain dear maid, 
Down by her mother’s dwellin’ ? 

And turn’d me round to hide the flood 
That in my e’e was swellin.’ 























Wi alter’d voice, quo’ I, “Sweet lass, 
Sweet as yon hawthorn’s blossom ; 

O happy, happy may he be, 
That’s dearest to thy bosom ! 

My purse is light, I’ve far to gang, 
And fain wad be thy lodger ; 

I’ve served my king and country lang, 
Tak pity on a sodger.” 


5 
Sae wistfully she gaz’d on me, 
And lovelier grew than ever ; 
Quo’ she, “ A sodger ance I lo’ed, 
Forget him will I never. 
Our humble cot and hamely fare 
Ye freely shall partake ot ; 
That gallant badge, the dear cockade, 
Ye’re welcome for the sake o’t.” 
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For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 


The farmer ploughs the manor ; 
But glory is the sodger’s prize, 

The sodger’s wealth is honour. 
The brave poor sodger ne’er despise, 

Nor count him as a stranger ; 
Remember he’s his country’s stay, 

In day and hour o’ danger. 


She gaz’d—she redden’d like a rose, 
Syne pale as ony lily ; 

She sank within my arms, and cried, 
“ Art thou my ain dear Willie?” 
“By Him wha made yon sun and sky, 
By whom true love's regarded ; 

I am the man !—and thus may still 
True lovers be rewarded. 


7 
The wars are o'er, and I’m come hame, 
And find thee still true-hearted ; 
Though poor in gear, we're rich in love, 
And mair we’se ne’er be parted.” 
Quo’ she, “ My grandsire left me gowd, 
A mailin’ plenish’d fairly ; 
Then come, my faithfu’ sodger lad, 
Thowrt welcome to it dearly.” 


Old Melody. 
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I ha’e a house on yonder muir, 
Lass, gin ye lo’e me, tell me noo ; 
Three sparrows may dance upon the floor 
Aw I canna come iika day to woo. 
I ha’e a butt, an’ I ha’e a ben, 
Lass, gin ye lo’e me, tell me noo; 
I ha’e three chickens an’ a fat hen, 
An’ I canna come ony mair to woo. 


S71. g- 
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IT ha’e a hen wi’ a happity leg. 
Lass, gin ye lo’e me, tell me noo; 
An’ ilka day she lays me an egg, 
An’ I canna come ilka day to woo. 
I ha’e a kebbuck upon the shelf, 
Lass, gin ye lo’e me tak’ me noo ; 
I downa eat it a’ myself, 
An’ I winna come ony maii to woo. 
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Woo AN’ MARRIED AN’ A. 


? 


Air from Oswalds Collection, circa 1740. 


current before 1700 . 
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Words of Border origin; 
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Basso marcato. 


Out spake the bride’s faither, 
As he cam’ in frae the pleugh, — 
O, haud your tongue, my dochter, 
An’ ye’se get gear eneugh ! 
The stirk stands i th’ tether, 
An’ our braw bawsint yade 
Will carry you hame your corn, 
What wad ye be at, ye jade?” 


Woo’'d an’ married an’ a’, &c. 


3 
Out spake the bride’s mither,— 
‘What de’il needs a’ this pride? 
I had nae a plack in my pouch, 
That night I was a bride ; 
My gown was linsey-woolsey, 
And petticoats only twa ; 
And ye ha’e ribbons an’ buskins, 
What wad ye be at ava?” 
Woo'd an’ married an’ a’, &e. 



























































Out spake the bride’s brither, 
As he cam’ in wi’ the kye ; 
Poor Willie wad ne’er ha’e ta’en ye 
Had he kent ye as weel as I ; 
For ye’re baith proud an’ saucy, 
And no for a poor man’s wile : 
Gin I canna get a better, 
I’se ne’er tak’ ane i’ my life. 


Woo'd an’ married an’ a’, &c. 
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Out spake the bride’s sister, 
As she cam’ in frae the byre, 

O gin | were but married, 
It’s a that I desire ; 

But we poor folk maun live single, 
And do the best that we can ; 

I dinna care what I should want 
If I could get but a man. 


Woo'd an’ married an’ a’, &e. 


WILLIE. 
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Air from Oswald’s Caledonian Pocket Companion, circa 1750. 
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WANDERIN 


Andantino espressivo. 


Words by BURNS. 
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Gast verse. 


Last verse. 
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e wild storms, in the caves of your slumbers, 





g a lover alarms ! 
gently, ye billows ! 
laddie ance mair to my arms. 


yi 
How your dread howlin 


Wauken, ye breezes ! row 
And waft my dear 


Rest, 


, my Willie, 


to my e’e ; 
The simmer to Nature, my Willie to me. 


brought tears 
and welcome 


Fears for my Willie 


Winter winds blew loud and cauld at our parting ; 
Welcome, now simmer, 


Willie’s my ain ! 


4 


But oh! if he’s faithless, and minds na his Nannie, 
I never trow it, 


Flow still between us thou wide roaring main ! 


But dying, believe that my 


May I never see it, may 
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COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE 


Words as published by John Walter, way oe ies i“ 
Opening Gnes ba BUEN G. Air, The Miller’s Daughter, 


Moderato. 
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2 3 
Gin a body meet a body Gin a body meet a body 
Comin’ frae the well ; Comin’ frae the town ; 
Gin a body kiss a body, Gin a body greet a body, 
Need a body tell ? Need a body frown.? 
Ilka lassie has her laddie, Ilka lassie has her laddie, 
Neer a ane have I; Nane, they say, ha’e I; 
But a’ the lads they smile on me But a’ the lads they lo’e me weel, 
When comin’ through the rye. An’ what the waur am I? 


The following is often sung as a last rerse:— 


4 
Among the train there is a swain 
I dearly lo’e mysel’ ; 
But whaur his hame, or what his name, 
I dinna care to tell. 
Ilka lassie has her laddie, 
Nane, they say, ha’e I; 
But a’ the lads they lo’e me weel., 
An’ what the waur am I? 
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THE Lass Oo’ GOWRIE. 


The first stanza by LADY NAIRNE; 
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spread, 


trl 


d their consent, 


you to Gowrie. 


er’d modestly and said, 
on gie 


d us to our heart’s content, 


And now she’s Lady Gowrie. 


id 
“Tl gang wi’ 


The auld folk so 
e for Mess John they quickly sent, 


The blush upon her cheeks soon 


She whi 
Syn 


Wha tie 


Saft kisses on her lips I laid, 


arms I flang, 
ye gang 


iL 
Gowrie ? 


m 


loud an’ lang, 


> 


'd her beauty 
In yon green field beside the shaw, 


Then round her waist 

And said, “‘ My dearie, wi 

And mak’ ye lady o’ them a’— 
The brawest wife in Gowrie.” 


To see the Carse o 
Til tak’ ye to my faither’s ha’, 


I prais 
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A Man's A MAN FOR A’ THAT. 


Words by BURNS. Old Melody. 


Con Spirito. 
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What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-grey, and a’ that ; 


Gi’e fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 


A man’s a man for a’ that: 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that ; 
The honest man, tho’ e’er sae puir 
Is king o’ men for a’ that. 


3 
Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 
Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that ; 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that : 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His ribbon, star, and a’ that ; 
The man o’ independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


4 


A prince can mak’ a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, — 
Guid faith! he maunna fa’ that ! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their dignities, and a’ that ; 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher ranks than a’ that. 


9) 


Then let us pray that come it may, 


As come it, will, for a’ that, 
That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that: 
For a that, and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brithers be for a’ that. 
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FOR THE SAKE O’ SOMEBODY. 


Words by BURNS. The popular version of anold Air, 


Andante non troppo. 
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smile on somebody ! 
hat wad I not ¢ 


Frae ilka danger keep him free 
for somebody ! 


vy 
For the sake o’ somebody. 


Oh-hon, for somebody ! 


I wad do—w 


And send me safe my somebody. 
Oh-hey, 


O sweetl 
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AULD ROB MorRIS. 


Words by BURNS, Air from the Leyden M §.(about 1700),with modification, 


Un poco Andante. 
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She’s fresh as the morning, the fairest in May ; 
She’s sweet as the ev ning amang the new hay ; 
As blythe and as artless as the lamb on the lea, 
And dear to my heart as the light to the e’e. 


3 
But O! she’san heiress—auld Robin’s a laird, 
And my daddie has nought but a cot-house and yard ; 
A wooer like me maunna hope to come speed ; 
The wounds I must hide that will soon be my dead. 


4 


The day comes to me, but delight brings me nane, 
The night comes to me, but my rest it is gane ; 
I wander my lane, like a night-troubled ghaist, 
And I sigh as my heart it wad burst in my breast. 


5 
O, had she but been o' a lower degree, 
I then might ha’e hop’d she wad smil’d upon me ; 
O, how past descriving had then been my bliss, 
As now my distraction no words can express ! 
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SHE'S FAIR AND FAUSE. 


Words by BURNS. Air, The Lads o’ Leith” 
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Whae’er ye be that woman love, 
To this be never blind, 
Nae ferlie ’tis tho’ fickle she prove, 
A woman has’t by kind. 
O woman lovely! woman fair! 
An angel form’s fa’n to thy share, 
"Twad been o’er meikle to gi’en thee mair,— 
I mean an angel mind. 


Sh tel We 
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O GIN I WERE WHERE GADIE RINS. 


Words by JOHN IMLAH,1841. Air, The Hessians’ March. 


Moderato. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign %. 


2 + 
When blade and blossoms sprout in spring, When autumn’s yellow sheaf is shorn, 
And bid the birdies wag the wing, And barnyards stored wi’ stooks o’ corn, 
They blythely bob, and soar, and sing, ‘Tis blythe to toom the clyack horn 
By the foot o’ Bennachie. At the foot o’ Bennachie. 
O gin I were, &c. O gin I were, &c. 
3 5 
When simmer cleeds the varied scene When winter winds blaw sharp and shrill, 
Wi licht o’ gowd and leaves o’ green, O’er icy burn and sheeted hill, 
I fain wad be where aft I’ve been, The ingle neuk is gleesome still 
At the foot o’ Bennachie. At the foot o’ Bennachie. 
O gin I were, &c. O gin I were, &c. 
6 


Though few to welcome me remain, 
Though a’ I lov’d be dead and gane, 
I'll back, though I should live alane, 
To the foot o’ Bennachie. 
O gin I were, &c. 


For the sake of variety,the accompaniment to the refrain,as given at the outset,may be substituted at 
the end of verses 2 and 5. 
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AE FOND KISS. 


Words by BURNS. Old Melody. 
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I'll ne’er blame my partial fancy,— 
Naething could resist my Nancy; 
But to see her was to love her, 
Love but her, and love for ever. 
Had we never lov’d sae kindly, 
Had'we never lov’d sae blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 
Ae fond kiss! 





Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest! 

Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest! 

Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love and pleasure! 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever; 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever! o 

Deep in heart-wrung tears Ill pledge thee, |) 1 \2 

Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 
Ae fond kiss! 
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OPINIONS ON ‘SCOTS MINSTRELSIE,’ VOL. I. 





_ Sir JOHN STAINER, Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the University of Oxford, 
writes :—‘‘I am delighted with your ‘Scots Minstrelsie’; you have avoided the common 


mee nah, | 


ee aault of overloading the melodies with incongruous modern harmonies; to say that the 
\ LIBRARV 3 Pon accompaniments run smoothly and naturally is the highest praise I can give.” 

: sees Sot : Nay _Scotsman.— A work of great magnitude and high importance in relation to the 
We ly national music. . . . It is impossible to grudge to ‘Scots Minstrelsie’ the title which 

ANS Vy the publishers claim for it, ‘a national monument of Scottish song.’” 
Ie, f Glasgow Herald. — ‘‘ Vol. I. would, standing alone, be of considerable worth. 
TO9n FA The melodies have been very carefully treated by the competent editor, to which he has 
f furnished accompaniments which are always scholarly, and for the most part appropriate. 
\ % foy - . . In get-upand printing the volume is admirable, and the subscribers have good reason 

\ & AZ SS yp to be satisfied with the beginning thus made.” 

\ ‘ ff Law a North British Daily Mail.—‘‘ This is meant to be a nationa! monument of Scot- 

\ 5) ? tish song, and the first volume gives every promise of thoroughness.” 
XX J Daily Chronicle.— Dr. Greig has treated the accompaniments in a manner especially to 


be admired. .. . So far as this first volume takes them, editor and publisher have produced 
by far the best collection of Scots songs in existence, and we look for the succeeding volumes 


with great interest. . . . The form of them is light and handy, the type excellent.” 
London Standard.—‘‘ Dr. Greig has certainly commenced his enterprise in a 
manner that evinces thoughtfulness and intelligence. . . . In brief, Dr. Greig has so far 


conducted his labours admirably alike as an inquirer and a musician, and if it be objected that 
he has given a late nineteenth century impress to antique tunes, it should be urged in his favour 
that in all instances he has preserved the spirit while embellishing the letter of the original. 
The paper, engraving, and binding are all excellent.” 
1 Daily News.—‘“‘ All lovers of Scottish minstrelsie will find a feast in the contents of 
these volumes.” 


National Observer.—‘ The book is highly commendable.” 
Bookman.—‘ Promises to be a better collection of Scottish songs than any in existence.” 


Leeds Mercury.—‘“ It has only to be continued in the same scholarly, judicious 
: manner through the remaining stages to be—what the prospectus foreshadows—‘a national 
a”. monument of Scottish song.’ ” 

Edinburgh Evening News.—‘“‘There is great want for such a work, and, judging 
by the first volume, the want seems likely to be supplied in this venture.” 

Aberdeen Journal.—‘ The undertaking is in every way worthy ofthe Royal patron- 
age under which itis being produced. . . . The duties of musical and literary editorship 
have been placed in admirably competent hands. The melodies are faithfully rendered, while 
the symphonies and accompaniments are marked by good taste, skill, and judgment; not 
only according with the spirit of the melody, but richly enhancing its effect.” 

Greenock Telegraph.—‘“‘ It is very questionable if ever there has been a finer 

musical work issued from the Seottish press than the book entitled ‘Scots Minstrelsie.’ 
The first volume of the book before us is proof positive that a really first-class work is being 
issued by the Messrs. Jack. . . . As respects printing and bookbinding, the ‘Scots 
Minstrelsie’ is indeed a work of high art. The score is bold and clear, the letterpress 
faultlessly distinct, and the binding firm, chaste, and pleasingly ornamental. Altogether, this 
is one of the handsomest books that has ever been issued from the Scottish press.” 

Dundee Courier — ‘‘ This is a highly important work in many ways. 

The musical editing has been done with great care and wonderful completeness. . . . 
Altogether, the publication promises to be one of great interest and completeness, and one 
which is well worthy of its attractive and all-important subject.” 

Paisley Daily Express. — “ It promises to attain the aim of the publishers— 
to be a national monument of Scottish song. . . . The work is undoubtedly the best 
of the kind yet offered to the public.” 

Ayr Observer.—“ If we are to accept the first volume as a fair specimen of what the 
work will be when completed, publisher and editor alike may be congratulated.” 

Border Advertiser.—‘‘ To the publishers and editor of the handsome work, of 
which the first volume is before us, belong the honour of having removed the stigma on 
our national enterprise and patriotism, and of having provided a work -which, when 
completed, will be all that is required to do justice to the subject.” 

Dumfries and Galloway Courier.—‘‘ We daresay that the genial Professor 
Blackie will be one of the first to shower his congratulations upon the Edinburgh publishing 
house, which, with the assistance of Dr. Greig, is raising for the people of Scotland a truly 
‘national monument of Scottish song.’” 

Oban Times.—‘‘ The most valuable compilation of Scottish song yet published.” 
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Mary of Argyle (p. 121).—The words of this song were written about 
1850, by Charles Jefferys, who is also worthily represented in ‘‘ I had a 
Dream,” ‘‘ Jeannette and Jeannot,” ‘‘ The Rose of Allandale,” and other 
favourite lyrics. Sidney Nelson, the composer of the air, both helped to 
form and to vlease the musical taste of the vublic about the same time. 


Dunean Gray (p. 124).—Burms wrote two songs in which Duncan 
Gray may be conventionally styled the hero. The earlier of these, entitled 
“Weary fa’ you, Duncan Gray,” is based upon an old ditty, and was written 
for Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum”’; the later one—given here—is not based upon any 
other, and was written for Thomson’s ‘‘ Collection of Scottish Songs.” The 
sentiment of the two songs has nothing in common; the Duncan Gray of 
the first was certainly not what the second makes him out to be—‘‘a lad 
0’ grace.” Regarding the melody, Mr. Stenhouse makes the following 
remark :—‘‘It is generally reported that this lively air was composed by 
Duncan Gray, a carter or carman in Glasgow—about the beginning of the 
last century, and that the tune was taken down from his whistling it two 
or three times to a musician in that city.” Here is Burns’s epinion of the 
air :—‘** Duncan Gray’ is that kind of ‘eight-horse gallop of an air which 
precludes sentiment. The ludicrous is its ruling feature.” Ailsa Craig is a 
steep, high rock in the Firth of Clyde, between Ayrshire and Cantire. 


O Where, Tell me Where (p. 126).—This song was written by 
that accomplished writer, Mrs. Grant of Laggan (1755-1838), the friend 
of Sir Walter Scott, Francis Jeffrey, and other literary celebrities. It refers 
to the departure, for Holland, of the Marquis of Huntly with his regiment, 
under the command of Sir Ralph Abercromby, in 1799. The popularity 
of the following verses to the same tune justifies their insertion here, though 
they are not equal in merit to those by Mrs. Grant :— 


“© O where, and O where does your Highland laddie dwell? 
O where, and O where does your Highland laddie dwell?” 

<¢ He dwells in merry Scotland, where the blue bells sweetly smell, 
And oh, in my heart, I love my laddie well.” 


“© © what, lassie, what does your Highland laddie wear? 
O what, lassie, what does your Highland laddie wear?” 

“<A scarlet coat, and bonnet blue, wi’ bonnie yellow hair ; 
And nane in the world can wi’ my love compare.” 


“© O where, and O where is your Highland laddie gane ? 
O where, and O where is your Highland laddie gane?” 

“ Te’s gane to fight for George our king, and left us all alane, 
For noble and brave’s my loyal Highlandman.” 


“© what, lassie, what if your Highland lad be slain? 
O what, lassie, what if your Highland lad be slain? ” 

“© O no: true love will be his guard, and bring him safe again, 
For I never could live without my Highlandman.” 


“© when, and O when will your Highland lad come hame? 
O when, and O when wi!l your Highland lad come hame?”’ 
“¢ Whene’er the war is over, he'll return to me with fame, 
And I'll plait a wreath of flowers for my lovely Highlandman.” 


“© what will you claim for your constancy to him? 
O what will you claim for your constancy to him? ” 

“Tl claim a priest to marry us, a clerk to say, ‘Amen ;’ 
And Ill never part again from my bonnie Highlandman.” 


The air, which appears both in George Thomson’s Collection and R. A. 
Smith’s Collection, is possibly of English origin. 


The Weary Pund o’ Tow (p. 128).—The words of this song were 
contributed by Burns to Johnson’s ‘‘ Musical Museum.” There was an old 
song of the same name to which Burns owes nothing but the refrain. The 
air, from Oswald’s ‘‘Caledonian Pocket Companion” (¢?vca 1742), is pro- 
bably not of much older date, Say, reader, does the accompaniment to 


Saniet 








the refrain not suggest to thee the relentless ticking of the clock, which aids 
the reflection of the hen-pecked husband as he sits looking in subdued 
fashion at his bibulous better half, and confirms him in his belief that she 
will probably ‘‘ end her life” before she accomplishes her task ? 


Saw ye my Wee Thing (p. 130).—The words of this song were 
first published in an Edinburgh periodical entitled ‘‘ The Bee,” of date 
1791. Hector Macneill, who wrote them, was the author of ‘ Will and 
Jean,” ‘* The Waes o’ War,” and other poems. [For further reference to 
him, see Note on ‘‘I Lo’e na a Laddie but Ane.”] The air “‘ Bonnie 
Dundee” is an elaboration of ‘* Adieu, Dundee.” 

To the same melcdy may be sung that fine song of Tannahill’s, ‘‘ The 
Braes o’ Gleniffer,” here appended :— 

Keen blaws the wind o’er the braes o’ Gleniffer, 
The auld castle’s turrets are cover’d wi’ snaw ; 

How chang’d frae the time that I met wi’ my lover, 
Amang the broom bushes by Stanley green shaw : 

The wild flow’rs o’ simmer were spread a’ sae bonnie, 
The mavis sang sweet frae the green birken tree ; 

But far to the camp they ha’e march’d my dear Johnnie, 
And noo it is winter wi’ Nature and me. 


Then ilk thing around us was blythesome and cheery, 
Then ilk thing around us was bonnie and braw ; 

Noo naething is heard but the wind whistlin’ dreary, 
Noo naething is seen but the wide-spreadin’ snaw. 

The trees are a’ bare, and the birds mute and dowie, 
They shake the cauld drift frae their wings as they flee, 

And chirp out their plaints, seemin’ wae for my Johnnie ; 
> Tis winter wi’ them, and ’tis winter wi me. 


Yon cauld sleety cloud skiffs alang the bleak mountain, 
And shakes the dark firs on the stey rocky brae ; 

While doun the deep glen bawls the snaw-flooded fountain, 
That murmur’d sae sweet to my laddie and me. 

? Tis no its loud roar on the wintry wind swellin,’ 
’ Tis no the cauld blast brings the tear to my e’e ; 

For, O, gin I saw my bonnie Scots callan’, 
The dark days o’ winter were simmer to me! 


0, Charlie is my Darling (p. 133).—There are several versions 
of this song. One was communicated by Burns to Johnson’s ‘* Museum,” 
another was written by Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, while a third is by 
Captain Charles Gray, R.M. That adopted in the present Work is by 
Hogg, in his “‘ Jacobite Relics,” gives what he says is 
This differs considerably from that given in 
” version by Stephen Clarke, an 
Another version still—that 


[See 


Lady Nairne. 
the original form of the air. 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum” as a ‘‘ modernised 
Edinburgh organist and a friend of Burns’s. 
given in the present Work—is the most modern and most popular. 
Note on ‘‘ Charlie, ye are Welcome.”] 

The devotion which ‘‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie” inspired amongst his 
followers was deeply romantic and beautifully mysterious. Men were ready 
to lay down their lives for him, women to take up arms on his behalf: 


b) 





‘* There’s ne’er a lass in a’ the land, 
But vows, baith late and early, 
To man she’ll ne’er gie heart or hand, 
Wha disna fecht for Charlie.” : 


[See also Note on ‘‘ The Women are a’ gane Wud.”’] 

The Prince is described as ‘‘tall and handsome, of a fair and ruddy 
complexion, oval visage, with large, light blue eyes, regular features, and 
His winning smile, graceful manner, and kingly courtesy 
Alas for their 


a lofty forehead.” 
accorded with his royal descent and regal aspirations. 
realisation! He died at Rome, in 1788, an utter wreck. 


A 
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Huntingtower (p. 136).—This is an old Highland ballad, based upon 
a traditionary story relating to the ducal family of Athole. ‘The Duke 
of Athole’s Courtship” is the name by which the air was at one time 
The musical reader will note that, 
in this Work, the verses respectively appropriate to Jeanie and to Jamie 


most familiar in the north of Scotland. 


have what may, in the circumstances, be approximately styled a feminine 
and a masculine form of accompaniment; also that the combination of the 
two voices at the close is musically in keeping with ‘‘all’s well that ends 
well.” 

Lady Nairne wrote another version of this song which has not, how- 
ever, succeeded in supplanting the older one. It may be said in its favour 
that it avoids putting deception into ‘‘ Jamie’s”? mouth, and takes out of 
** Jeanie’s”’ the 





ahem—leap-year prerogative enjoyed by ladies of ‘‘ pop- 
ping the question.” 


The Married Man’s Lament (p. 139).—Robert Nicoll, the writer 
of this lyric was born in the parish of Auchtergaven, Perthshire, on the 7th 
of January, 1814. As his parents were very poor, he was sent at an early 
age to tend sheep. In his thirteenth year he began to write verses, and 
In his eighteenth year he went to 


Perth, in order to serve his apprenticeship to the grocery trade. Having 


became a newspaper correspondent. 


carried this through, he removed to Dundee, where he set up a circulating 
library, and where, in 1835, he published a volume entitled ‘‘ Poems and 
* Jn 1836 he became editor of Zhe Leeds Times, a radical weekly 
newspaper. 


Lyrics.’ 
This work, however, proved too much for a constitution never 
particularly strong ; and a year afterwards he came back to his native place, 


accompanied by his young wife, in the hope of regaining health. In vain, 
alas: he gradually sank, and died on the 9th of December, 1837. Je was 


distinguished by frankness, kindliness and generosity. 


Hail to the Chief (p. 142).—The words of this song are taken from 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” where they are thus preluded :— 


““The war-pipes ceased; but lake and hill 
Were busy with their echoes still; 
And when they slept, a vocal strain 
Bade their hoarse chorus wake again ; 
While loud a hundred clansmen raise 
Their voices in their chieftain’s praise. 
Each boatman, bending to his oar, 
With measured sweep the burthen bore, 
In such wild cadence, as the breeze 
Makes through December’s leafless trees : 
43 * * * * 
And near, and nearer as they rowed, 
Distinct the martial ditty flowed.” 


The melody is a very old Gaelic air. Sir Henry Bishop’s choral setting 


is also effective and popular. 


Blythe, Blythe, and Merry are We (p. 145).-—Of the original 
song to this air, entitled ‘* Andro’ and his Cutty Gun,” Burns says, ‘‘ This 
blythesome song, so full of Scottish humour and convivial merriment, is 
an intimate favourite at bridal-trystes and house-heatings. It contains a 
spirited picture of a country ale-house, touched off with all the lightsome 
gaiety so peculiar to the rural music of Scotland.” Here it is ;— 
Blythe, blythe and merry was she, 

Blythe was she but and ben; 
And weel she lo’ed a Hawick gill, 
And leugh to see a tappit hen. 

Blythe, blythe, &c. 


She took me in, and set me down, 
And hecht to keep me lawin’-free; 
But cunnin’ carline that she was, 
She gart me birl my bawbee. 
Blythe, blythe, &c. 


We lo’ed the liquor weel eneuch, 

But wae’s my heart, my cash was done 
Before that I had quench’d my drouth ; 
And laith was I to pawn my shoon. 

Blythe, blythe, &c. 














When we had three times toom’d the stoup, 
And the neist chappin new begun, 
Wha started in to heeze our hope, 
But Andro wi’ his cutty gun? 
Blythe, blythe, &c. 


The carline brought her kebbuck ben, 
Wi? girdle-cakes weel toasted brown ; 
Weel does the canny kimmer ken 
They gar the swats gae glibber down. 
Blythe, blythe, &c. 


We ca’d the bicker aft about ; 
Till dawnin’ we ne’er jee’d our bun ; 
And aye the cleanest drinker out, 
Was Andro wi’ his cutty gun. 
Blythe, Blythe, &c. 


He did like ony mavis sing ; 
And as she in his oxter sat, 
He ca’d her aye his bonnie thing ; 
And mony a sappy kiss she gat. 
Blythe, blythe, &c. 


I ha’e been east, I ha’e been west, 
I ha’e been far ayont the sun ; 
But the blythest lad that that e’er I saw, 
Was Andro wi’ his cutty gun. 
Blythe, blythe, &c. 


In June, 1787, Burns wrote, to the same air, the following verses 
in honour of Euphemia Murray of Lintrose, when he was residing with 
Sir William Murray at Auchtertyre. ‘The Flower of Strathmore,” as 
she was locally designated, was afterwards married to Lord Methven, 
one of the judges on the Scottish bench. Here they are :— 


Blythe, blythe and merry was she, 
Blythe was she but and ben; 

Blythe by the banks of Earn, 
And blythe in Glenturit glen. 


By Auchtertyre there grows the aik, 
On Yarrow braes the birken shaw ; 
But Phemie was a bonnier lass 
Than braes o’ Yarrow ever saw. 
Blythe, blythe, &c. 


Her looks were like a flow’r in May, 
Her smile was like a simmer morn; 
She tripped by the banks o’ Earn, 
As light’s a bird upon a thorn. 
Blythe, blythe, &c. 


Her bonnie face it was as meek, 
As ony lamb upon a lea ; 
The ev’ning sun was ne’er sae sweet 
As was the blink o’ Phemie’s e’e. 
Blythe, blythe, &c. 


The Highland hills I’ve wandered wide, 
And o’er the Lawlands I ha’e been; 
But Phemie was the blythest lass 
That ever trod the dewy green. 
Blythe, blythe, &c. 


The words assigned to the air in this Work are by Captain Charles 
Gray, R.M., and were written partly in 1814, and partly in 1819. They 
seem to be more in accordance with the spirit of the melody than are 
Burns’s; and this is corroborated by the sentiment of the original ‘* Andro 
and his Cutty Gun.” The melody is supposed to be an old bagpipe tune. 


Owre the Muir amang the Heather (p. 148).—Burns says, 
‘This song is the composition of Jean Glover, a girl who > ane bas 
visited most of the correction-houses in the West. She was born, I 
believe, in Kilmarnock. I took the song down from her singing, as she 
was strolling through the country with a sleight-of-hand blackguard.” Born 
in 1759, this Jean Glover was remarkable for her beauty, and fine, though 
untutored singing. Having witnessed the performances of some strolling 
actors, she eloped with one who took her fancy, in the hope that by and by 


she might appear upon the stage. As may be too easily guessed, how- 
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ever, her subsequent career was that of an unfortunate. In 1801, she died 
at Letterkenny, in Ireland. The tune appears as a reel in Bremner’s Col- 
lection (about 1764); another version of it is also published in Johnson’s 
““Museum.” Its very extensive compass—all but two octaves—may well 
have put Jean’s voice upon its mettle. The ‘Craigs o’ Kyle” are a range 


of small hills in the district of Kyle, Ayrshire. 


My Boy, Tammie (p. 150).—This song, written by Hector Macneil, 
first appeared in 1791, in an Edinburgh periodical entitled ‘‘ The Bee.” 
If—as has been supposed—this air is a modification of ‘* Muirland Willie,” 
it shows how completely transformed the character of any melody may 
be by change of rhythm and slight alteration of notes. Compare also 
“¢ Scots wha ha’e” with ‘‘ The Land o’ the Leal.” 


The Winter it is Past (p. 152).—The first eight lines of this song 
were found by Cromek amongst Burns’s MSS., and published by him as a 
Burns Fragment. The whole song had, however, been previously published 
in Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum” as of unknown authorship. ‘he eight lines found 
amongst Burns’s MSS. are certainly an improvement on those published 
by Johnson. The air is from Oswald’s ‘‘Caledonian Pocket Companion ” 
(circa 1742). This song was a great favourite with Braham, the celebrated 
tenor, who gave a memorable rendering of it at his benefit concert in Edin- 
burgh (1829). 


Jenny’s Bawbee (p. 154.).—Sir Alexander Boswell, Bart. (1775- 
1822), eldest son of the celebrated biographer of Dr. Johnson, was a country 
gentleman noted for his sprightly wit, poetic talent, and antiquarian 
lore. 
of him; for, having written a political lampoon upon Mr, Stewart of 
Dunearn, he was by that gentleman challenged to a duel, in which he 
lost his life. 

In Boswell’s time, the air, an established favourite, had already been 
adapted to words; but these, as a result of the ‘‘survival of the fittest,” 
have long since dropped out of account. 


“°Twas thine own genius gave the fatal blow” may well be said 


Maggie Lauder (p. 156).—The Habbie Simson referred to in this 
song had his praises sung in a poem by Francis Semple, Esq. of Belltrees, 
Renfrewshire, just as Rob the Ranter, upon whom Habbie’s mantle fell, is, 
in ‘Maggie Lauder,” celebrated by Robert Semple’s son, Francis Semple 
of Belltrees (cévca 1642). Captain Charles Gray, R.M., next took up 
the thread of the discourse, and wrote the following sequel to ‘‘ Maggie 
Lauder ” :— 


The cantie spring scarce rear’d her head, 
And winter yet did blaud her, 

When the Ranter cam’ to Anster fair, 
Aw’ spier’d for Maggie Lauder. 

A snug wee house in the East Green, 
Its shelter kindly lent her ; 

Wi cantie ingle, clean hearthstane, 
Meg welcom’d Rob the Ranter. 


Then Rob made bonnie Meg his bride, 
An’ to the kirk they ranted ; 

He play’d the auld ‘‘ East Neuk o’ Fife,” 
Aw merry Maggie vaunted, 

That Hab himsel’ ne’er play’d a spring, 
Nor blew sae weel his chanter, 

For he made Anster town to ring ; 
An’ wha’s like Rob the Ranter ? 


For a’ the talk an’ loud reports 
That ever gaed against her, 
Meg proves a true an’ carefu’ wife, 
As ever was in Anster. 
And since the marriage knot was tied, 
Rob swears he couldna want her, 
For he lo’es Maggie as his life, 
An’ Meg lo’es Rob the Ranter. 


** Anster” is the shortened form of ‘‘ Anstruther,” a town in the east of 
Fife, whose “Lint Fair” was in olden times frequented by merchants even 
from the Continent. The air was sung in the “‘ Quakers’ Opera,” performed 
in London, 1728. The musical reader may perhaps hear in the prelude 
the echoes of the Ranter’s bagpipes. 











Hey, the Dusty Miller (p 158). —JIt was to Johnson’s ‘‘ Scots 
Musical Museum” (1788-1803) that the first two stanzas—modified from an 
old song—were contributed by Burns. The third was selected by Allan 
Cunningham from a Collection current at the time. 

Reader, thou art imaginative. Is it the mill-wheel’s music or the 
miller’s dusty kiss that makes the miller’s maid draw out her lilt towards 
its close ? 


John Grumlie (p. 160).—This song of Allan Cunningham’s had 
a special lease of popularity amongst the peasantry of Nithsdale. It is 
based on an old Scots poem, ‘‘The Wife o’ Auchtermuchty.” ‘* Marriage, 
my dear friends, is a curse to many, a blessing to few, a great risk to all,” 
as a Peebles clergyman—possibly thinking of John Grumlie—is reputed to 
have said by way of encouraging preamble at a marriage ceremony! 


My Native Highland Home (p. 163).—Henry Rowley Bishop, the 
composer of this melody, was born at London on the 18th of November 
1782, though by some the year is given as 1786. In 1806 he wrote a ballet 
entitled ‘* Tamerlan é Bajazot,” which was produced at the King’s Theatre. 
His opera of ‘‘ The Circassian Bride” was produced at Drury Lane in 1809, 
and made a great sensation on the first night of its performance; but, on 
the following night, the theatre took fire, and the score of the opera perished. 
Shortly afterwards Bishop was appointed musical director at Covent Garden 
Theatre, and there produced many of his best operas, e.g.—‘‘ The Maniac,” 
“‘The Knight of Snowdoun,” ‘‘ The Virgin of the Sun,” “ The Miller and 
his Men,” ‘ Aladdin,” &c. 
glees ; and, in 1833, he wrote a sacred cantata, ‘‘ The Seventh Day.” In 
1839 he received the degree of Bachelor in Music from the University of 
Oxford; and, in 1841, he was appointed Professor of Music in the University 
of Edinburgh, retaining the office for two years. In 1842 he was knighted ; 
in 1848 he was appointed Professor of Music in the University of Oxford ; 
and, in 1853, the degree of Doctor in Music was conferred upon him. He 
died on the 30th of April, 1855. 


He was also a prolific composer of songs and 


’Twas within a Mile o’ Edinburgh Toun (p. 166).—In Playford’s 
“Wit and Ilumour” (1798), there is a song by Thomas D’Urfey, entitled 
“Twas within a Furlong of Edinburgh Town,” of which ‘‘’Twas within 
a Mile” is a modernised improvement. James Hook, the composer of 
the melody, was born at Norwich in 1746, and died at Boulogne in 1827. 
A musician of great talent, he is credited by some with having composed, 
He was in the 
habit of saying something to the effect that Haydn had hooked Hook,— 
that Haydn’s chorus ‘‘ The Heavens are Telling” contained some ideas 
borrowed from Hook’s song ‘‘The Lass of Richmond Hill.”  ‘’Twas 
within a Mile” contains some good examples of the ‘‘ Scotch snap.” [See 
Note on ‘‘ My Hoggie.’’] 


besides several operas, no fewer than two thousand songs. 


As Icam’ doun by yon Castle Wa’ (p. 169).—‘‘ This is a very 
popular Ayrshire song.”—Burns’s Remarks on Scottish Songs and Ballads. 
Along with the air it was contributed by Burns to Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum.” 
As the melody is short, it receives in the present Work two contrasted 
accompanying treatments. 
major key in the second line is effective and musicianly. 


The modulation which it makes to the relative 


0, Love will Venture In (p. 172). — Upon this song Burns, in a 
letter to Mr. George Thomson, dated October, 1794, thus remarks :—‘‘ The 


Posie, in the ‘ Museum,’ is my composition ; the air was taken down from 


Mrs. Burns’s voice. It is well known in the west country; but the old 
words are trash. By the bye, take a look at the tune again; and tell me 
if you do not think it is the original from which ‘Roslin Castle,’ is com- 
posed. The second part in particular, for the first two or three bars, is 


exactly the old air.” 


The Auld House (p. 174).—In this song Lady Nairne lovingly com- 
memorates the old House of Gask, Perthshire, where as Carolina Oliphant, 
she was born in 1766. In 1806 she was married to Major, afterwards Baron 
Nairne, residing amongst other places, at Duddingston near Edinburgh, 
in Edinburgh itself, and on the Continent. She died at her birthplace in 
1845. Accomplished, beautiful and good, she moved in the best society, 
where the charm of her conversation, the romance of her Jacobite sym- 


pathies, and her kindliness of spirit made her reign supreme. And yet she 
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was so modest that she published her pieces either anonymously or with the 
signature, ‘ B.B.”’—to stand for ‘* Mrs. Bogan of Bogan.” 

The air to which ‘*The Auld House” is set—ascribed by many to 
Nathaniel Gow—is built upon the pentatonic scale. For a speculation as 
to whether it may not be as justly ascribed to Lady Nairne herself as to 
Nathaniel Gow, see Note on ‘‘ He’s owre the Hills that I lo’e weel.” 


Fair Helen of Kirkeonnel (p. 176) —The following is an excerpt 
from the preface to the poem of “ Fair Helen,” written by Stewart Lewis, 
and published at Aberdeen in 1796 :— 

“‘Helen Irving, a young lady of extraordinary beauty and uncommon 
qualifications, was descended from the ancient and respectable family of 
Kirkconnel, in Annandale, at present in the possession of Sir William 
Maxwell of Springhall, Baronet. She had for some time been courted by 
two gentlemen whose names were Bell and Fleeming. Bell was proprietor 
of Blackwood House (properly Blacket House), and Fleeming of Fleeming 
Hall, situate near Mossknow, at present in the possession of Captain 
Sell one day told the young lady that if he at any time afterwards 
She, how- 


Graham. 
found her in Fleeming’s company, he would certainly kill him. 
ever, had a greater regard for Fleeming ; and being one day walking along 
with him on the pleasant romantic banks of the Kirtle, she observed his 
rival on the other side of the river among the bushes. Conscious of the 
danger her lover was in, she passed betwixt him and his enemy, who, 
immediately firing, shot her dead, whilst she leaped into Fleeming’s arms 
whom she endeavoured to screen from the attempts of his antagonist. He 
drew his sword, crossed the river, and cut the murderer in pieces. A cairn, 
or heap of stones, was raised on the place where she fell, as a common 
memorial in similar incidents, from the earliest times among Celtic colonies, 
which continues over Scotland to this day. She was buried in the adjacent 
churchyard of Kirkconnel; and the poor, forlorn, disconsolate Fleeming, 
overwhelmed with love and oppressed with grief, is said to have gone 
abroad for some time; returned, visited her grave, upon which he stretched 
himself and expired, and was buried in the same place.” According to 
Mr. Stenhouse, however, ‘‘ The murderer fled beyond the seas, but was 
closely pursued from place to place by Fleeming, who at length overtook 
him in the vicinity of Madrid. A furious combat ensued, which terminated 
in the death of the fugitive assassin.” The sequel is the same in both 
accounts. The tragedy is supposed to have occurred either towards the 
close of James V.’s reign or towards the beginning of Queen Mary’s. As 
the verses are short, two complete and contrasted accompaniments are pro- 
vided for the melody, 


Welcome, Royal Charlie! (p. 178).—In 1744, Britain was at war 
with France. The battle-field was the Netherlands; and the French 
Ministry thought that, by an invasion of Britain, British troops would be 
diverted from the Continental seat of war. Three thousand men were to 
be landed in Scotland ; and ten thousand under Marshal Saxe, accompanied 
by Prince Charles, were to land near London. The French fleet, however, 
was wrecked by a terrific storm. Weary of waiting for further help from 
I’rance, Charles determined to try the fortune of war on his own account. 
With the help of some friends he raised sufficient funds to collect fifteen 
hundred muskets, twenty small cannon, eighteen hundred swords, and a 
quantity of ammunition, which he placed on board the Zi/zabeth, a vessel 
of sixty-seven guns. Ile himself embarked in a swift cruiser—the Doutelle. 
The Luizabeth was intercepted by a British man-of-war—the Zzov ; the 
Doutelle escaped and bore the Prince to the islet of Erisca, between Barra 
and South Uist. ‘Fortune favours us!” exclaimed the Prince as an eagle 
came wheeling from its rocky home to meet the vessel’s landing. Mac- 
donald of Boisdale earnestly represented to him the hopelessness of the 
cause, but other counsels prevailed ; and, on the 25th July, 1745, Charles 
landed at Moidart in Inverness, accompanied by only seven followers. Here 
Cameron of Lochiel, after remonstrating with him in vain on the madness 
of the enterprise, joined him with a chivalrous devotion. 

The song here given is one of the many versions of ‘* Welcome, Royal 
Charlie” which celebrate the landing of the Prince at Moidart. The tune, 
“The Auld Wife ayont the Fire ” is from the Crockat MS, (1709). 


There'll never be Peace till Jamie comes Hame (p. 180).— 
Written by Burns for Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum,” this song shows the poet with 
the thermometer of his sympathies standing at Jacobitism. The air ‘‘ There’s 
few Gude Fellows when Jamie’s awa” was published by Oswald in his first 











“Collection of Curious Scots Tunes ” (1742). It will be noted that, 
throughout the melody, it is always the flattened seventh (so) of the minor 
scale that is used. 


Twa Bonnie Maidens (p. 182).—The Flora of the second verse is 
supposed to have been the celebrated Flora Macdonald, daughter of Mac- 
donald of Milton, in Uist, and afterwards married to Macdonald of Kings- 
borough. Why not say that, of the ‘‘ twa bonnie maidens,” ‘‘ the ane that’s 
sae tall and sae handsome withal” is likely to have been ‘‘ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie” himself? It is an historical fact that when the island of South 
Uist was being searched for the Fugitive by two thousand Royalist soldiers, 
the fair and devoted Flora took the Prince over to Skye in the disguise of 
her servant Betty. ‘‘ Betty’s”’ awkwardness in managing her skirts while 
crossing fords was, however, like to let out the secret ; and a man-servant’s 


dress was therefore substituted. 


Castles in the Air (p. 184).—James Ballantine, the writer of this 
song, was born at Edinburgh in 1808, Tis father died when he was very 
young; and in consequence he was early sent to work with a house-painter. 
After finishing his apprenticeship, he determined to acquire the education of 
which adverse circumstances had deprived him in his early days. For some 
time, therefore, he attended the University of Edinburgh. Turning his 
energies towards painting on glass, he rescued that art from the degenerate 
state into which it had fallen, and, after public competition, was entrusted 
with the painting of the windows in the House of Lords. He also pub- 
lished a standard work on the subject. Literary pursuits formed his relaxa- 
tion, but were not allowed to interfere with his chosen avocation. As a 
contributor to ‘* Whistle Binkie” (1832-1853), he had, according to the 
publisher, ‘‘the lion’s share of the labour and honour;” while, in ‘‘ The 
Gaberlunzie’s Wallet” (1843), ‘‘ The Miller 0’ Deanhaugh,” &c., he also 
made valuable contributions to our native literature. In the words of Dr. 
Charles Rogers, ‘‘ Mr. Ballantine is the poet of the affections, a lover of 
the beautiful and tender among the humbler walks of life, and an exponent 
of the lessons to be drawn from familiar customs, common sayings, and 
simple character.” Ile died in 1877. 

Another chapter of the gospel of sympathy with children is furnished by 
the picturesque lyric, ‘‘ Cuddle Doon,” written by Mr. Alexander Anderson, 
‘ Surfaceman, ” now of the Edinburgh University Library. It may be sung 
to the melody of ‘‘ Castles in the Air, ” and is here inserted by kind permis- 
sion of its author :— 


The bairnies cuddle doon at nicht 
Wi’ muckle faught an’ din ; 
“© O try an’ sleep, ye waukrife rogues, 
Your faither’s comin’ in: ” 
They never heed a word I speak ; 
I try to gi’e a froon, 
But aye I hap them up an’ say, 
“©, bairnies, cuddle doon.” 


Wee Jamie wi’ the curly heid— 
Te aye sleeps next the wa’— 
Bangs up an’ cries, ‘‘I want a piece,”— 
The rascal starts them a’. 
I rin an’ fetch them pieces, drinks, 
They stop a wee the soun’, 
Then draw the blankets up an’ cry, 
‘* Now, weanies, cuddle doon.” 


But ere five minutes gang, wee Rab 
Cries oot, frae ’neath the claes, 

“« Mither mak’ Tam gi’e owre at ance, 
He’s kittlin’ wi’ his taes.” 
The mischief’s in that Tam for tricks, 
He’d bother half the toon ; 
But aye I hap them up and say 

‘€O, bairnies, cuddle doon.” 


At length they hear their faither’s fit, 
An’ as he steeks the door, 
They turn their faces to the wa,’ 
While Tam pretends to snore. 

‘* Ha’e a’ the weans been gude ?” he asks, 
As he puts aff his shoon : 

‘¢The bairnies, John, are in their beds, 
Aw’ lang since cuddled doon,” 


fa 
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An’ juist afore we bed oorsel’s, 

We look at oor wee lambs ; 

Tam has his airm roun’ wee Rab’s neck, 
An’ Rab his airm roun’ Tam’s. 

T lift wee Jamie up the bed, 

An’ as I straik each croon, 

I whisper, till my heart fills up, 

O, bairnies, cuddle doon.” 


The bairnies cuddle doon at nicht 

Wi’ mirth that’s dear to me; 

But sure the big warl’s cark an’ care 

Will quaten doon their glee. 

Yet, come what may to ilka ane, 

May He wha rules aboon 

Aye whisper, though their pows be bauld, 
“© OQ, bairnies, cuddle doon ” 


The melody is based upon the old air, ‘‘ Bonnie Jean o’ Aberdeen.” 


In yon Lane Glen (p. 186).—[For reference to Robert Nicol, the 
writer of the words, see Note on ‘‘ The Married Man’s Lament.” ] The 
composer of the melody—which is so pleasantly suggestive of the Scottish 
style—is Mr. John Robertson, Mus. Bac., Cantab., who was the first Scots- 
man to take the degree of Bachelor in Music at the University of Cambridge, 
Of well-known repute as a lecturer, 
composer and organist, Mr, Robertson holds a distinguished position amongst 


where, as such, he graduated in 1884. 


Edinburgh professional musicians. 


The Ewe Bughts (p. 188).—In Ramsay’s ‘‘Tea-Table Miscellany ” 
(1724), this is marked as an old song with additions. Of the melody Burns 
says, ‘‘I am not sure whether this old and charming air be of the south, as 
is commonly said, or of the north of Scotland.” Under the same title, 
there is a very distantly-related air in Vol. II. of Thomson’s ‘‘ Orpheus 
Caledonius”’ (1733). 
in your garters, Marion,” prompts the quotation, ‘‘ Hon? soit gui mal y 
pense” —a remark originally called forth from Edward III. by the picking 
up of a lady’s garter which had fallen from its wearer. Dr. Robert Chambers, 
in his ‘‘ Traditions of Edinburgh,” tells us that, ‘‘ At the time when the 
ladies wore hoops they also wore finely-embroidered garters for exhibition ; 
because, especially in dancing, the hoop often shelved aside, and exposed 
the leg to that height.” 
same melody. Iighland Mary was the heroine ; and the words were written 


The opening line of the third verse, ‘‘ There’s gowd 


The following song by Burns is also sung to the 


when, as a young man, Burns was thinking of emigrating to the West 
Indies :—— 


Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave auld Scotia’s shore ? 
Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 

Across the Atlantic’s roar ? 


O sweet grows the lime and the orange, 
And the apple on the pine ; 

But a’ the charms o’ the Indies 
Can never equal thine. 


I ha’e sworn by the Heav’ns to my Mary, 
I ha’e sworn by the Heav’ns to be true ; 

And sae may the Ileav’ns forget me, 
When I forget my vow ! 


O plight me your faith, my Mary, 
And plight me your lily-white hand ; 
O plight me your faith, my Mary, 
Before I leave Scotia’s strand. 


We ha’e plighted our troth, my Mary, 
In mutual affection to join ; 

And curst be the cause that shall part us, 
The hour and the moment o’ time! 


Bonnie Mary Hay (p. 190).—Archibald Crawford (1785-1843), the 
writer of this song, was born at Ayr, where he also died. A popular con- 
tributor to periodicals, he was by occupation an auctioneer, noted for the 
raciness of his harangues. ‘‘ Bonnie Mary Hay” was a thank-offering 
which he wrote to an Edinburgh maiden who had nursed him through a 


dangerous illness. To the end of his life he treasured this song in his 











heart of hearts, frequently asking his friends to sing it, and, in his latter 
years, being moved to tears by it. [For reference to R. A. Smith, the 
composer of the melody, see Note on “ Wha’s at the Window, Wha, 
Wha?”] It will be observed that the melody of “‘ Bonnie Mary Hay” 


nowhere contains the seventh note of the scale—a circumstance which is 





helpful towards imparting a Scottish tinge to its expression. 


The Jolly Beggar (p. 192).—King James V. of Scotland is said to 
have written this song about 1534, and to have commemorated in it an 
adventure where he himself was the “jolly beggar.” Before the publica- 
tion of Johnson’s ‘ Musical Museum” (1787-1803), the association between 
the words and the melody had been a time-honoured one. In the present 
Work there is given a traditional rendering of the last line of the melody 
which does not occur in Johnson, but which has in its favour that it helps to 
restrict the repetition of a musicial phrase already quite sufficiently insisted 
on, and that it better expresses the idea of finality than does the phrase 
which it replaces. 


Another ballad ascribed to James V. is ‘* The Gaberlunzie Man,” which 
opens thus, and is supposed to signalise himself :— 


The pawkie auld carle came o’er the lea, 
Wi?’ mony goode’ens and days to me, 
Saying ‘‘ Gudewife, for your courtesie, 
Will ye lodge a silly, puir man, O?” 


Again, in his ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” Sir Walter Scott depicts this monarch 
under the guise of James Fitzjames doing battle with Roderick Dhu, the 
Highland chief. While love of adventure and desire to redress his people’s 
wrongs may have induced James V. to roam about under various disguises 
like a Scottish Haroun Alraschid, yet, if the ballads attributed to him are 
actually his and true to life, they would, if printed in their entireity, show 
that, while he might be possessed of the caprices of the Caliph immortalised 
in the “ Arabian Nights,” he was not imbued with the virtues of that 


potentate. 


Tak’ your Auld Cloak about ye (p. 194). —This ballad, although 
only printed for the first time in Ramsay’s ‘‘ Tea-Table Miscellany” (1724), is 
of very much older date. In Othello, Act II., Scene 3, Iago sings a slightly 
altered stanza of the king who made the breach and the “loon” who made 
the breeches. In his ‘‘ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry ” (1765), Bishop 
Percy gives an English form of the ballad, but indicates his belief that if 
was originally Scottish. 

One accepted version of the song has our reading of verse 4 given to 
both verses 4 and 8; another has our reading of verse 8 given to both verses 
8 and 4. By assigning the one reading to the one place, and the other to 
the other, we claim to have improved upon both versions. 


0, Wha’s at the Window, Wha, Wha? (p. 196).—Alexander 
Carlile, the writer of this song (1788-1860), adds another to the roll of 
Paisley’s poetic sons. Curiously enough, this song—upon which his repu- 
tation now mainly rests—is not included in his poems, published in 1855. 
R. A. Smith, the composer of the air, was born at Reading in 1779. His 
father was a native of West Calder, Mid-Lothian, who had migrated to 
England on account of dulness in the silk - weaving trade. His mother 
Seventeen years later they decided to transfer their 
” as he was after- 


was an Englishwoman. 
household gods to Paisley, bringing with them “R. Ikag 
wards familiarly designated by his friends. It was, however, found impos- 
sible to sacrifice the young musical enthusiast upon the altar of the loom ; 
and he was therefore allowed to devote himself to his all-absorbing pursuit. 
One of Tannahill’s intimates, he set not a few of that poet’s songs to music. 
In 1823 he removed to Edinburgh, to assume the office of choirmaster in 
St. George’s Church, of which the Rev. Dr. Andrew Thomson was then 
minister. Narrow means, domestic misfortune, and a constitutional melan- 
choly combined, however, to handicap him in the race of life; and he died 
in 1829. Some of our sweetest Scottish melodies were composed by him, 
amongst which may be mentioned ‘‘ Jessie, the Flow’r o’ Dumblane,”’ 
‘‘ Bonnie Mary Hay,” and ‘‘ Row weel, my Boatie.” His “* Sacred Har- 
mony” long held the lead in Scotland as a book of psalmody; while his 
“© Scottish Minstrel ” (completed, 1824) is a most interesting collection of 


our national music. 
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O, Lay thy Loof in Mine, Lass (p. 198).—This song was contributed 
by Burns to Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum.” The air to which it is set, entitled 
““The Cordwainers’ March,” used to be played before that worshipful 
fraternity at its annual procession on St. Crispin’s Day. The sequence in 
the air, after the opening refrain, modulating to the relative major, and 
thence back to the original minor, is melodious and effective. 


Johnnie Cope (p. 200).—The battle of Prestonpans was fought on the 
21st of September, 1745. Panic-stricken by the terrible rush of the High- 
landers, the Royalist troops were completely scattered. Fleeing in hot haste 
from the field, Cope, whose mettlesome horse outstripped all others, earned 
this stinging compliment from a rustic onlooker, ‘God, sir, but ye ha’e 
won the race, win the battle wha like!” Never drawing rein till he reached 
Berwick, Cope was received by Lord Mark Ker with the now famous sar- 
casm *‘that he believed he was the first general in Europe who had brought 
the first tidings of his own defeat.” The words of the song are by Adam 
Skirving (1719-1803), a Haddingtonshire farmer ‘who besides his gift at 
song-making, which was considerable, was one of the wittiest and most 
whimsical of mankind.” Amongst the Royalist officers was a Lieutenant 
Smith, who, smarting under the scathing satire to which he was subjected 
in “Tranent Muir ”—another song by Skirving on the same subject—chal- 
lenged Skirving to fight him. The following was the characteristic reply 
received by the bearer of the challenge :—“ Gang awa’ back, and tell Mr. 
Smith that I hae’ nae leisure to come to Haddington ; but tell him to come 
here an’ Ill tak’ a look o’ him, an’ if I think I’m fit to fecht him, Ill fecht 
him; an’ if no, I’lldo as he did—I’ll rin awa’!” The allusion in the 
refrain to ‘‘the coals i’ the mornin” ironically points out to ‘‘ Johnnie” that 
the typical miner of the district was more ready to do his darg than was 


Sir John to show his pluck. 


Robin Adair (p. 202).—This old melody is claimed alike for Scot- 
land, England and Ireland. The name ‘ Robin Adair” 
show that the /evo, at all events, was of Irish nationality. 


would seem to 


The Lowlands o’ Holland (p. 204).—This is a lament said to have 
been written, about 1700, by a young widow in Galloway, on the occasion 
of her husband’s being drowned on a voyage to Holland. The air, as 
given in Johnson’s ‘* Museum,” was transformed by Mr. William Marshall, 
butler to the Duke of Gordon, into ‘‘ Miss Admiral Gordon’s Strathspey ;” 
and it was to the air in this form that Burns set his lyric gem “Of a’ the 
Airts.” Again, ‘“‘ The Lowlands 0’ Holland” bears an intimate resem- 
blance to ‘Oh! Why Left Imy Hame?” ‘The three airs, in short, are of 
common origin. 


A Highland Lad my Love was Born (p. 206).—The words of this 
song are from Burns’s cantata, ‘‘ The Jolly Beggars.” The air to which they 
were originally set, entitled ‘*O gin ye were Dead, Guidman,” certainly 
foreshadows the Jacobite air entitled ‘‘The White Cockade,” to which the 
words are now inseparably wedded. [See ‘* There was a Lad was Born in 
Kyle.” ] The following note from Chap. 118, Book xiii. of Hawkins’s 
“History of Music” shows “The White Cockade” to be a typical example 
of Scots melody:—*‘The distinguishing characteristic of the Scots music is 
the frequent and uniform iteration of the concords, more especially the third 
on the accented part of the bar to the almost total exclusion of the second 
and the seventh. . . The construction of the old Scotch tunes is this, 
that almost every succeeding emphatical note is a third, a fifth, an octave, 
or, in short, some note that is in concord with the preceding note, Thirds 
are chiefly used; which are very pleasing concords. I use the word 
‘emphatical’ to distinguish those notes which have a stress laid on them 
in singing the tune from the lighter connecting notes that serve merely 
like grammar articles in common speech to tack the whole together.” 


Logan Water (p. 208).—John Mayne, the writer of this song, was 
born at Dumfries in 1759. Having served his apprenticeship as a com- 
positor in Glasgow, he went to London, where, after a long editorial con- 
nection with the S/ar newspaper, he died in 1836.  Ilis poems include 
“The Siller Gun,” which graphically and wittily describes the shooting 
competition for a little silver gun which had been presented by James VI. 
to the town of Dumfries, “Glasgow,” and a number of songs. ‘* Logan 
Water” was written in Glasgow about 1781, and thereafter enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity in London. There are several streams in Scotland 
of the name ‘‘ Logan,” there being one in Mid-Lothian, another in Lanark- 


shire, and a third—probably the Logan of the song—in Dumfriesshire. 











| 


The minor seventh of the scale (so/ instead of se), notably at the beginning 
of the second half of the verse, imparts to the melody a distinctively 
Scottish turn of expression. 


Auld Joe Niecolson’s Bonnie Nannie (p. 210).—James Hogg, the 
writer of this song, was born of a stock of shepherds in the vale of Ettrick, 
Selkirkshire, in 1770. Through his father’s pecuniary troubles, he was, 
at the age of six, taken from school where he had been for only three 
months, and set to herd cows. By and by he got another three months’ 
schooling—all that ever after came his way. Up till his eighteenth year 
he was unable to read; but, being musically inclined, he taught himself, 
after a fashion, to play the fiddle. 
a shepherd with Mr. William Laidlaw, of Blackhouse Farm, who put a good 
a boy of ten, afterwards Sir Walter 
Scott’s steward—helped him considerably with his rudimentary studies. 


In his twentieth year, he took service as 





few books in his way, and whose son 


At twenty-six ‘‘The Ettrick Shepherd” made his first attempt at verse, 
and soon appeared as a writer of short essays in ‘The Scots Magazine.” 
In 1801, Sir Walter Scott, on visiting Ettrick in search of material for his 
‘“Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” came across him. Sir Walter, we are 
told, found in Hogg ‘‘a brother poet, a true son of Nature and genius, hardly 
conscious of his powers.” 
downs of fortune, being sometimes farmer, sometimes herd. 


For some time after this he had many ups and 
In his fortieth 
year, he determined to devote himself to the career of an Edinburgh 
literary man. He met with varying success, his reputation being at last 
completely established by his ‘“‘Queen’s Wake” (1813), a legendary poem 
consisting of songs and ballads supposed to be sung to Queen Mary at 
Holyrood, He died in November, 1835, ‘as calmly, and, to all appearance, 
with as little pain, as if he had fallen asleep in his grey plaid, on the side 


of the moorland rill.” 


There was a Lad was Born in Kyle (p. 212).—Burns here 
idealises, in lively fashion, his own genius and character, his own strength 
and weakness. The stanza :— 


““Qur monarch’s hindmost year but ane 
Was five-and-twenty days begun, 
*T was then a blast o’ Janwar’ win’ 
Blew han’sel in on Robin,” 


chronicles the fact that Burns was bom on the 25th of January, 1759, the 
last year but one of George II.’s reign. The air, ‘‘O gin ye were Dead, 
Guidman,” was popular before 1549, and was sung by the Scottish Re- 
formers to a hymn beginning :— 


© Till our Guidman, till our Guidman, 
Keep faith and love till our Guidman ; 
For our Guidman in heuen does reigne, 
In gloire and bliss without ending.” 


My Jo. Janet (p. 214).—This song—words and melody—appeared 
in Thomson’s ‘‘ Orpheus Caledonius” (1725). The words were afterwards 
retouched by Allan Ramsay, who published them in his ‘‘ Tea-Table Mis- 
cellany” (1726). The song also appears in Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum,” published 
from 1787 to 1803. The bones of the melody may be found in the Skene 
MS. (circa 1630), to ‘*Long er Onie Auld Man ;” and these, set into a 
framework liker that of the modern air, are to be seen in the Straloch MS. 
(1627-1629), to the song ‘‘ The Old Man.” Dr. Robert Chambers mentions 
that, apparently during the reign of William and Mary, there was published on 
a broadsheet a corrupt English version of ‘‘ My Jo Janet,” opening thus :— 


May’t please your kind courtesie, 

To gang under yonders town ; 

May’t please your kind courtesie, 

To buy me a silken gown. 

Mend the old one for a new, 

Jenny, Jenny, &c. 

That grimly humorous song ‘‘ My Spouse, Nancy” written by Burns to the 
same air, is here quoted :— 


‘“ Wusband, husband, cease your strife, 
Nor longer idly rave, sir ; 
Though I am your wedded wife 
Yet I’m not your slave, sir.” 
“© One of two must still obey, 
Nancy, Nancy ; 
Is it man or woman? say, 
My spouse, Nancy.” 


’ 
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“* Tf ’tis still the lordly word— 
Service and obedience, 
I'll desert my soverign lord ; 
And so good-bye allegiance !” 
*¢ Sad will I be so bereft, 
Nancy, Nancy ; 
Yet I'll try to make a shift, 
My spouse, Nancy.” 


“¢ My poor heart then break it must, 
My last hour I’m near it ; 
When you lay me in the dust, 
Think, think how you will bear it.” 
<¢ J will hope and trust in Heav’n, 
Nancy, Nancy ; 
Strength to bear it will be given, 
My spouse, Nancy.” 


** Well, sir, from the silent dead, 
Still Pll try to daunt you ; 
Ever round your midnight bed, 
Horrid sprites shall haunt you.” 
** Vl wed another like my dear 
Nancy, Nancy ; 
Then all hell will fly for fear, 
My spouse, Nancy.” 


Leezie Lindsay (p. 216).—The first four lines were contributed by 
Burns to Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum.” A considerable portion of the old ballad 
“TLizie Lindsay” appears in Jamieson’s “Popular Songs and Ballads” (1806); 
whilst imitations of the original words have been produced by various 


writers. The air—an old Highland melody—exists in several versions. 





Muirland Willie (p. 218).—We quote from Mr. Stenhouse:—‘‘ This 
very humorous ballad, beginning, ‘ Hearken, and I will tell you how,’ is 
published in Ramsay’s ‘Tea-Table Miscellany’ in 1724, with the signature 
Z, to denote that it was then considered to be very old. It was likewise 
printed in Thomson’s ‘ Orpheus Caledonius,’ with the music, in 1725. The 
tune also appears in Mrs. Crockat’s Manuscript Collection, written in 1700.” 
“*This lightsome ballad,” says Burns, ‘‘gives a particular drawing of those 
ruthless times when thieves were rife and the lads went a-wooing in their 
warlike habiliments, not knowing whether they would tilt with lips or 
He, of course, refers to the fact that Willie rode ‘‘ wi’ dirk and 
The air is believed to form the basis of ** My Boy 


lances.” 
pistol by his side,” 
Tammy.” 


My Ain Dear Nell (p. 221). — Alexander Hume, the writer of the 
words and composer of the melody, was born at Edinburgh in 1811, and 
died at Glasgow in 1859. 
literary and musical, as this tender and tuneful song alone would amply 
testify, were no other examples of his work in evidence. Since the day 
upon which it was first published, ‘‘ My Ain Dear Nell” has worthily 
held its place amongst first favourites. The village of East Linton is in 
Haddingtonshire, that of West Linton in Peeblesshire, while there is also 
a parish named Linton in Roxburghshire, all being environed by fine land- 


He was possessed of true lyric inspiration both 


scape features. 


O Bothwell Bank! (p. 224).—In his ‘‘ Select Scottish Ballads ” 
(1773), John Pinkerton published ‘*O Bothwell Bank !” and several other 
pieces, as old specimens of Scottish literature. The forgery, however, was 
very soon detected, and Pinkerton pled guilty to it. He was born at Edin- 
burgh in 1758, and died at Paris in 1825. John Fergus, the composer of 
the air, was born at Huntly in 1767, and died at Glasgow in 1825, after 
many years’ service as organist of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church in that 
‘* second city of the kingdom.” 


Lassie wad ye Lo’e Me? (p. 226).—The air to this popular lyric 
is by Joseph William Holder, Mus. Bac., Oxon. (1765-1832). Although an 
Englishman born in London, he has, nevertheless, produced in this melody 
a very pleasing imitation of the Scotch style. As will be seen, the air is 
confined to the limits of the pentatonic scale, the fourth and seventh notes 


of the ordinary major scale nowhere occurring. 


I Dream’d I Lay (p. 228).—On this song Burns, in his ‘‘Reliques,’ 
makes the following remark :—‘‘ These two stanzas I composed when I was 
seventeen: they are among the oldest of my printed pieces.” Well may 








we say ‘‘ How truly was the poet’s dream fulfilled.” The air is a modi- 
fication of that given in Johnson’s ‘* Museum.” In Johnson, the barring 
commences after the /is¢ quaver: in the present Work, it commences after 
the ¢hird. 
have that accent to which their importance entitles them, and which the 
The fact that this 
is one of Burns’s earliest songs doubtless accounts for the irregularity of 
rhythm by which the words are marked,—an irregularity which gives pro- 


By this latter arrangement the prominent notes of the melody 


arrangement in Johnson precludes them from receiving. 


minence to certain words which should not receive it, whether the air is 
barred in the one way or the other. This is a fault which very rarely 
occurs in Burns; for his habit of associating some melody with his lines 
fully accustomed him ‘‘to span words with just note and accent.” Durns’s 
friend, Stephen Clarke, organist of the Episcopal Chapel in the Cowgate, 
Edinburgh, harmonised this as well as most of the other airs in Vols. I.-V. 


of Johnson’s ‘‘Museum.” He died in 1797. 


Adieu, Dundee! (p. 230).—The Skene MS. (civca 1630), from which 
this air is taken, is preserved in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. In 
1838, a translation of the MS. was published by William Dauney, Esq., 
advocate (1800-1843), who died prematurely in Demerara, where, for a few 
years, he had held the appointment of Solicitor-General. 
by his friend Charles Neaves, Esq., Sheriff of Orkney. 

The Border Widow’s Lament (p. 232). — This old ballad, so 
touching in its simplicity and pathos, has its artless tenderness intensified 


As the verses are short, the 
air is subjected to two distinct treatments of accompaniment. 


The words are 


by the very expressive air here linked to it. 
The musical 
reader will not fail to mark how many examples of anticipated and repeated 
R. A. Smith (1824) tells us that ‘* This 
lament is for Cockburn of Henderland, whose grave is still visible, with 
many other memorials of lawless times,—which gives an additional interest 
to the sequestered scenery and § stilly solitude’ of St. Mary’s Loch.” 


notes are afforded by the melody. 


There’s nae Luck about the House (p. 234).—There has been 
much controversy as to the authorship of this song, some ascribing it to 
William Julius Mickle of Langholm (1734-1788), the accomplished trans- 
lator of the Lusiad, and others to Jean Adams (1710-1765), a poor school- 
mistress of Crawford’s Dyke, near Greenock, who died in the Town’s 
Hospital, Glasgow. 
is not included in the published pieces of either nominee. 
Mickle’s favour is to the effect that a copy, having all the appearance of a 


Both claims rest on very slender evidence, as the song 
The evidence in 


rough draft, was, after his death, found amongst his papers, and that his 
Jean Adams, 
on the other hand, is said to have often repeated it to friends and claimed it 


wife—then paralytic—asserted that it was his composition. 


as her own. 
to which it shows any affinity; but if we are to conclude that it was not 
written by some third person unknown, the evidence in favour of Jean seems 
to be the stronger. 
mistress was brought up at a seaport, which Mickle was not, and must have 


There would seem to be nothing in the pieces of either writer 


A competent critic justly observes that ‘‘ the school- 


been often the witness of partings and meetings between sailors and their 
wives. The very familiar expression in the song ‘I'll to the guay,’ is in her 
favour, as is also the name of the hero, ‘ Colin,’ which is a name only com- 
mon in the West Highlands.” 
Writing about 1790, Burns says :—‘‘ This is one of the most beautiful 
songs in the Scots or any other language. The two lines— 
‘ And will I see his face again ? 
And will I hear him speak ?? 
as well as the two preceding ones, are unequalled by almost anything I ever 
heard or read ; and the lines— 
‘ The present moment is our ain, 
The neist we never saw,’— 
are worthy of the first poet. It is long posterior to Ramsay’s days. About 
the year 1771, or ’72, it first came out on the streets as a ballad ; and I sup- 
pose the composition of the song was not much anterior to that period.” 
Burns seems not to have been aware that it was published in Herd’s Collec- 
tion (1766). The sixth stanza, commencing ‘‘ The cauld blasts o’ the winter 


wind,” was written by Dr. Beattie 


Her Daddie Forbad (p. 237).—The first two verses of this song 
are old, and were retouched by Burns for Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum.” The 
other two are by some later hand. ‘‘ The Lang Lad they ca’ Jumpin’ 
John” is well hit off by the skips in the melody which occur at the mention 
of his name. 


INDEX—VoLUME ILI. 


* * The Roman Numerals following the Titles or First Lines of the Songs refer to the page at which the Nore will be found. 


Adieu, Dundee (xv. ) 

A Highland Lad my Love was aaa (xiv. ) 
And are ye sure the News is true? (xv.) 
As I cam’ doon by yon Castle Wa’ (xi.) 
Auld House, The (xi.) 

Auld Joe Nicolson’s bonnie Nanaia are ) 
Blythe, blythe, and merry are we (x.) . 
Bonnie, bonnie Bairn, The (xii.). 
Bonnie Mary Hay (xiii.) . 
Border Widow’s Lament, The (xv.) 
Braes o’ Gleniffer, The (ix.) 

By Logan’s Streams (xiv.) 

By yon Castle Wa’ (xii.) 

Castles in the Air (xii.) 

Charlie is my Darling (ix.) . 
Comin’ thro’ the Craigs o’ Kyle (x.) 
Cope sent a Challenge (xiv.) 

Cuddle doon (xii.) 

Duncan Gray (ix.) 

Ewe-Bughts, The (xiii.) 

Fair Helen of Kirkconnel (xii) 

Hail to the Chief (x.) . 

Her Daddie forbad (xv.) 

Hey, the Dusty Miller (xi) . 
Huntingtower (x.) 

I ance was a Wanter (x.) 

I dream’d I lay (xv.) 

I have heard the Mavis singing (ix.) 

I met four Chaps yon Birks amang (xi.) 


In Winter when the Rain rain’d Beans (Xie 


In yon lane Glen (xiii.) 

I wish I were where Helen lies (xii.) 
Jenny’s Bawbee (xi.) 

John Grumlie (xi.) 

Johnnie Cope (xiv.) 

Jolly Beggar, The (xtii.) 

Lassie wad ye lo’e me? (xv.) 
Leezie Lindsay (xv.) 

Logan Water (xiv.) 

oa! inds o’ Holland, The cae we 
Maggie Lauder (xi.) 
Married Man’s Lament, T te (x.) 
Mary of Argyle (ix.) 

Muirland Willie (xv.) . 





My ain dear Nell (xv.) 

My Boy Tammy (xi.) . 

My Highland Home (xi.) 

My Jo, Janet (xiv.) : 
My Love built me a bonnie ban r Gy. ) 
My native Highland Home (xi.) . 

My spouse, Nasey (xiv) 

O bonnie Nelly Brown (xv.) 

O Bothwell Bank! (xv.) 

O Charlie is my Darling (ix.) 

O gin I were a Baron’s Heir (xv.) 

O hearken and I will tell you (xv.) 

O lay thy Loof in mine, Lass (xiv.) 

O Love will venture in (xi.). 

O the auld House (xi.) 

O wha’s at the Window, ahs Wine ? (xiii. ) 
O where, tell me where (ix.) 
Owre the Muir amang the Heather (x.) 
Robin Adair (xiv.) 

Saw ye my wee Thing? (ix.) 

Sweet Sir, for your Courtesie (xiv.) 
Tak’ your auld Cloak about ye (xiii) 
The Bonnie Rowan Bush (xiii.) 

The Daisy is fair (xiv.) 

The Love that I had sre Cy 
There are twa bonnie Maidens (xii.) 
There'll never be Peace (xii.) 
There’s nae Luck about the House (xv.) 
There was a jolly Beggar (xiii.) 
There was a Lad was born in Kyle (xiv.) 
Twa bonnie Maidens (xii.) 

’Twas withina Mile (xi). 

Weary Pund 0’ Tow, The (ix.) 
Welcome, Royal Charlie (xii.) 

Whar’ ha’e ye been a’ Day (xi.) 

What’s this dull Town to me (xiv.) 
Wha wadna be in Love (x1) 





When France had her Assistance lent (xii.) : 


When ye gang awa, Jamie (x.) 

Will ye gang to the Highlands ee ) 
Will ye go to the Ewe- ‘Bughts (xtii.) 
Will ye go to the Indies (xiii.) 

Winter it is past, Thextxity 
Within a Mile o’ Edinburgh Tou (xi.) 
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MARY OF ARGYLE 


Air by SIDNEY NELSON. 


Words by CHARLES JEFFERYS. 


Andante espressivo. 
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hair its sunny hue: 
Still to me wilt thou be dearer, 
Than all the world shall own ; 


thy voice may lose its sweetness 
y 


And thine eye its brightness too ; 


2 


Tho’ thy step may lack its fleetness, 
I have lov’d thee for thy beauty, 
I have watch’d thy heart, dear Mary, 


But not for that alone : 
That has made thee mine 
Bonnie Mary of Argyle. 
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DUNCAN GRAY. 


(Solo or Part Song.) ; 
Wore aE a eee Air, circa 1700. 
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2 
Duncan fleech’d, an’ Duncan pray’d,— How it comes let doctors tell,— 
Ha, ha, the wooin’ o't ; Ha, ha, the wooin’ 0't ; 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig,— Meg grew sick as he grew hale,— 
Ha, ha, the wooin’ o’t. Ha, ha, the wooin’ 0't. 
Duncan sigh’d baith out an’ in, Something in her bosom wrings, 
Grat his e’en baith blear’d an’ blin’, For relief a sigh she brings ; 
Spak’ o’ loupin’ o’er a linn,— An’ O! her e’en, they spak’ sic things,— 
Ha, ha, the wooin’ o't. Ha, ha, the wooin’ o’t. 
3 5 
Time and chance are but a tide,— Duncan was a lad o’ grace,— 
Ha, ha, the wooin’ o't ; Ha, ha, the wooin’ 0't ; 
Slighted love is sair to bide,— Maggie’s was a piteous case,— 
Ha, ha, the wooin’ o’t. Ha, ha, the wooin’ o't. 
‘Shall I, like a fool,” quo’ he, Duncan couldna be her death, 
“For a haughty hizzie dee ? Swelling pity smoor’d his wrath ; 
She may gae to—France—for me !— Now they’re crouse an’ canty baith,— 


Ha, ha, the wooin’ o’t.” Ha, ha, the wooin’ o’t. 
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© WHERE, TELL ME WHERE. 


Air, T he Blue Bells of Scotland. 


GRANT of Laggan,1799. 


Mrs 


Words by 


Moderato. 
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“O where, tell me where did your Highland laddie stay ? 
O where, tell me where did your Highland laddie stay ?” 
“He dwelt beneath the holly trees, beside the rapid Spey, 
And many a blessing followed him the day he went away.” 


3 
‘“‘O what, tell me what does your Highland laddie wear ? 
O what, tell me what does your Highland laddie wear ?” 
‘A bonnet with a lofty plume, the gallant badge of war, 
And a plaid across the manly breast that yet shall wear a star.” 


4 | ~ 
“Suppose, ah suppose, that some cruel, cruel wound 
Should pierce your Highland laddie, and all your hopes confound 2” 


‘The pipe would play a cheering march, the banners round him fly, 
And for his king and country dear with pleasure would he die. 


5) 
But I will hope to see him yet in Scotland’s bonnie bounds, 
But I will hope to see him yet in Scotland’s bonnie bounds; 
His native land of liberty shall nurse his glorious wounds, 
While wide through all our Highland hills his warlike name resounds.” 
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THE WEARY PUND oO’ TOW. 


Words by BURNS. Air from Oswald'’s“C aledonian Pocket Companion, circa 1742. 


Lento pesante e scherzando. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign x. 


2 3 
There sat a bottle in a bole, Quo’ I, for shame, ye dorty dame, 
Beyont the ingle lowe ; Gae spin your tap o’ tow! 
An’ aye she took the tither souk, She took the rock, and wi a knock, 
To drouk the stourie tow. She brak’ it o’er my pow. 
The weary pund, &c. The weary pund, &c. 
4 


At last her feet, I sang to see’t, 
Gaed foremost o’er the knowe ; 
An’ or I'll wed anither jade, 
Tl wallop in a tow! 
The weary pund, &c. 


For the sake of variety,the accompaniment to therefrain,as given at the outset,may be substituted at the 


end of verse 3. 
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SAW YE MY WEE THING? 
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Words by HECTOR MACNEILL, 1746-1818. Air, Bonnie Dundee’ 
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Remaining verses on next page. 
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‘‘T saw na your wee thing, I saw na your ain thing, 

Nor saw I your true love down on yon lea ; 

But I met my bonnie thing late in the gloamin’, 
Down by the burnie whaur flow’rs the haw tree. 

Her hair it was lint-white, her skin it was milk-white ; 
Dark was the blue o’ her saft rollin’ e’e ; 

Red were her ripe lips, and sweeter than roses, 
Sweet were the kisses that she ga’e to me.” 


3 


“It was na my wee thing, it was na my ain thing, 

It was na my true love ye met by the tree ; 

Proud is her leal heart, and modest her nature, 
She never lo’ed ony till ance she lo’ed me. 

Her name it is Mary, she’s frae Castlecary, 
Aft has she sat, when a bairn, on my knee ; 

Fair as your face is, wer’t fifty times fairer, 
Young braggart, she ne’er would gi’e kisses to thee.” 


4 


“It was then your Mary—she’s frae Castlecary ; 
It was then your true love J met by the tree ; 
Proud as her heart is, and modest her nature, 
Sweet were the kisses that she ga’e to me.” 
Sair gloom’d his dark brow, blood-red his cheek grew, 
Wild flash’d the fire frae his red rolling e’e ; 
“Ye’s rue sair this mornin’ your boast and your scornin’— 
Defend ye, fause traitor, fu’ loudly ye lie.” 


5 
“ Awa’ wi beguiling,” cried the youth, smiling ; 
Aff went the bonnet, the lint-white locks flee, 
The belted plaid fa’ing, her white bosom shawing, 
Fair stood the loved maid wi’ the dark rolling e’e. 
“Ts it my wee thing? is it my ain thing ? 
Is it my true love here that I see?” 
““O Jamie, forgi’e me, your heart’s constant to me ; 
Ill never mair wander, dear laddie, frae thee.” 
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O CHARLIE IS MY DARLING 


Air, contemporaneous with words. 


Jacobite song retouched . 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign %. 2 
As he eam’ marchin’ up the street, 
The pipes play’d loud and clear ; 
And a’ the folk cam’ rinnin’ out 
To meet the Chevalier. 
O Charlie, &c. 


3 
Wi Hieland bonnets on their heads, 
And claymores lang and clear, 
They cam’ to fight for Scotland’s right 
And the young Chevalier. 
O Charlie, &c. 


aS 


They’ve left their bonnie Hieland hills, 
Their wives and bairnies dear, 
To draw the sword for Scotland’s lord, 
The young Chevalier. 
O Charlie, &c. 


5 


O there were mony beating hearts, 
And mony a hope and fear ; 
And mony were the pray’rs put up 
For the young Chevalier. 
O Charlie, &c. 
For the sake of variety, the accompaniment to the refrain,as given at the outset,may be substituted at the end 
of verses 2 and 4. 
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HUNTINGTOWER 
(As solo or with duet.) 


Air,The Duke of Athole’s Courtship” 


Old Highland Ballad. 


oderato e con espressione. 
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JEANIE. That’s nae gift ava, Jamie, Jamte. Your e’en were like a spell, Jeanie, 
That’s nae gift ava, laddie, Mair sweet than I could tell, lassie, 
There’s ne’er a gown in a’ the land That ilka day bewitch’d me sae, 
I'd like when ye’re awa, laddie. I couldna help mysel’, lassie. 
Jamis. When I come back again, Jeanie, JEANIE. Gae back to your wife and hame, Jamie, 
When I come back again, lassie, Gae back to your bairnies three, laddie, 
I'll bring wi’ me a gallant gay, And I will pray they ne’er may thole 
To be your ain guidman, lassie. A broken heart like me, laddie. 
Jeanie. Be my guidman yoursel’, Jamie, JAMIE. that tearfu’ e’e, Jeanie, 
Be my guidman yoursel’, laddie, abs that tearfu’ e’e, lassie, 
And tak’ me owre to Germanie, I’ve neither wife nor bairnies three, 
Wi’ you at hame to dwell, laddie. : And I'll wed nane but thee, lassie. 
Jamix. I dinna ken how that wad do, Jeanie, JEANIE. Think weel, for fear ye rue, Jamie, 
I dinna see how that can be, lassie, Think weel for fear ye rue, laddie ; 
For I’ve a wife and bairnies three, For I ha’e neither gowd nor lands, 
And I’m no sure how ye'd ’gree, lassie. To be a match for you, laddie. 
JEANTE. Ye should hae telt me that in time, Jamie, Jamigz. Blair in Athol’s mine, lassie, 
Ye should hae telt me that lang syne, laddie, Little Dunkeld is mine, lassie, 
For had I kent o’ your fause heart, Saint Johnstoun’s bower, and Huntingtower, 
Ye ne’er had gotten mine, laddie. And a’ that’s mine is thine lassie. 


Last verse as Duet on next page. 
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DUET, for last four lines. 
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THE MARRIED MAN’S LAMENT. 


Words by ROBERT NICOLL, 1814-1837. Popular Melody. 


Allegretto. 
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Fu’ soun’ may she sleep—a douce woman was she— 


Wi her wheel, an’ her cat, an’ her cuppie 0’ tea ; 
My ingle she keepit as trig as a preen, 


As, “ What were ye doing?” or ‘“ Wha was ye w 
We were happy thegither, my mither an’ me. 
But my auld, &. 


3 

When mither was gane, for a while I was wae, 
But a young chap was I, an’ a wife I wad hae ; 
A wife I soon got, and I aye hae her yet, 
An’ the folks think thegither we unco weel fit ; 
But my ain mind hae I, tho’ I daurna speak o’t, 
For mair than her gallop I like my ain trot. 

But my auld, &c. 


Sit Niet 


1, 





4 
When I wi’ a crony am taking a drop, 
She'll yammer an’ ca’ me an auld drucken sot, 


If an hour I bide out, loud she greets an’ she yowls, 
Aw’ she ne’er speer’d questions as, ‘‘ Where hae ye been?” An’ bans a’ gude fellows, baith bodies and souls ; 


An’ yet what a care she has o’ her gudeman, 
You'd think I was doited—I canna but ban. 
But my auld, &c. 


= 


3) 


Now, my gilpie young dochters are looking for men, 


Pll be a grandsire ere ever I ken; 

The laddies are thinking on ruling the roast ; 

Their faither, puir body’s as deaf as a post ; 

But he sees their upsetting, sae crouse an’ sae ba 

O, why did I marry, an’ wherefore grow auld ? 
But my auld, &c. 


uld ; 
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HAIL TO THE CHIEF. 


Words by Sir WALTER SCOTT. (Solo or Part Song.) Old Gaelic Melody. 


Moderato e marziale. 
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Sends back our shouts a-gain, Rod -’rick VichAl - pine dhu, 
































Chorus on next page. 


Ours is no sapling chance-sown by the fountain, 
Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade ; 
When the whirlwind has stript ev’ry leaf on the mountain, 
The more shall Clan Alpine exult in her shade. 
Moor’d in the rifted rock, 
Proof to the tempest shock, 
Firmer he roots him the ruder it blows; 
Monteith and Breadalbin, then, 
Echo his praise again, 
Ro@rick Vich Alpine dhu, &c. 


3 


Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands ! 
Stretch to your oars for the ever green pine! 
O! that the rosebud that graces yon islands 
Were wreathed in a garland around him to twine! 
O that some seedling gem, 
Worthy such noble stem, 
Honour’d and bless’d in their shadow might grow ; 
Loud should Clan Alpine, then, 
Ring from her deepmost glen, 
Rodrick Vich Alpine dhu, &c. 
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Air, Andro and his eutty gun’ 
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Solo or Part Song. 


BLYTHE AND MERRY 
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BLYTHE 


Words by Captain CHARLES GRAY. R.M.1814. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign x, 
2 4 
The auld kirk bell has chappit twal— Tut! never spier how wears the morn— 
Wha cares though she had chappit twa ! The moon’s still blinkin’ 7’ the sky, 
We're licht o’ heart and winna part, And, gif like her we fill our horn, 
Though time and tide may rin awa! I dinna doubt we'll drink it dry! 
Blythe, blythe, and merry are we— Blythe, blythe and merry are we ;— 
Hearts that care can never ding ; Blythe ont owre the barley bree ; 
Then let Time pass—we’ll steal his glass, And let me tell, the moon hersel’ 
And pw’ a feather frae his wing ! Aft dips her toom horn 7’ the sea! 
3 5 
Now is the witchin’ time o’ nicht, Then fill us up a social cup, 
When ghaists, they say, are to be seen ; And never mind the dapple dawn ; 
And fays dance to the glow-worm’s licht Just sit awhile, the sun may smile, 
Wi fairies in their gowns 0’ green. And syne we'll see the gait we’re gaun! 
Blythe, blythe and merry are we— Blythe, blythe and merry are we ;— 
Ghaists may tak’ their midnicht stroll , See! the sun is keekin’ ben; 
Witches ride on brooms astride, Gi’e Time his glass—for months may pass 


While we sit by the witchin’ bowl! Ere sic a nicht we see again ! 
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OwWRE THE MUIR AMANG THE HEATHER 


Air published circa 1764. 


Words by JEAN GLOVER, per BURNS. 


Moderato. 
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There JI met a bonnie las - sie Keepin a her yowes the -gith -er. 


























Says I, “ My dear, where is thy hame? While thus we sat she sung a sang. 


In muir or dale, pray tell me whether ?” Till echo rang a mile and farther ; 
Says she, “I tent thae fleecy flocks And aye the burden o’ the sang 
That feed amang the bloomin’ heather.” Was—“ O’er the muir amang the heather.” 
Owre the muir amang the heather, Owre the muir amang the heather, 
Owre the muir amang the heather ; Owre the muir amang the heather ; 
She says, I tent these fleecy flocks And aye the burden o’ the sang 
That feed amang the bloomin’ heather.” Was—“O’er the muir amang the heather.” 
3 5 
We sat us down upon a bank, She charm’d my heart, and aye sinsyne 
Sae warm and sunny was the weather ; I couldna think on ony ither : 
She left her flocks at large to rove By sea and sky, she shall be mine ! 
Amang the bonnie bloomin’ heather. The bonnie lass amang the heather. 
Owre the muir amang the heather, Owre the muir amang the heather, 
Owre the muir amang the heather ; O’er the muir amang the heather : 
She left her flocks at large to rove By sea and sky, she shall be mine! 


Amang the bonnie bloomin’ heather. The bonnie lass amang the heather. 
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My Boy TAMMY. 


Air probably based upon Muirland Willie” 


Words by HECTOR MACNEIUL,1791. 
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-“ Whar’ gat ye that young thing, : | 
My boy, Tammie?” 

«‘T gat her down in yonder howe, 
Smiling on a broomie knowe, 
Herding ae wee lamb and ewe, 

For her puir mammie.” 








3 
.““ What said ye to the bonnie bairn, | 
; My boy, Tammie ?” 

“T praised her e’en, sae lovely blue, 
Her dimpled cheek and cherry mov, 
An’ pree’d it aft, as ye may trow !|— 

She said she’d tell her mammie. 


4 
| - J held her to my beatin’ heart, é 
° e! | 








My young, my smiling lammi 
I hae a house, it cost me dear, 
I’ve wealth o’ plenishin’ and gear ; 
Ye’se get it a’, were’t ten times mair, 

Gin ye will leave your mammie.” 








The smile gaed aff her bonnie face— | 
“T maunna leave my mammie ; 
She’s gi’en me meat, she’s gi’en me claes, 
She’s been my comfort a’ my days ; 
My father’s death brought mony waes !— 
I canna leave my mammie.” 


6 


“We'll tak’ her hame and mak’ her fain, 


My ain kind-hearted lammie ; | 
We'll gi’e her meat, we'll gi’e her claes, 
We'll be her comfort a’ her days ”— 

The wee thing gi’es her hand, and says, 
“There! gang and ask my mammie.” 


7 


.“* Has she been to the kirk wi’ thee, 


My boy, Tammie ?¢” | 


‘She has been to the kirk wi’ me, 


An’ the tear was in her e’e; 
For O! she’s but a young thing, 
Just come frae her mammie.” 
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THE WINTER IT IS PAST. 


” 


“ 


Air from Oswald’s Caledonian Pocket Companion. 


First eight lines found amongst Burns’s MSS. 


circa 1742. 


Andantino. 
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The rose upon the brier, by the waters running clear, 
May have charms for the linnet or the bee ; 

Their little loves are blest, and their little hearts at rest, 
But my true love is parted from me. 


3 
My love is like the sun, that in the sky does run 
For ever so constant and true ; 
But his is like the moon, that wanders up and doun, 
And every month it is new. 


+ 


All you that are in love, and cannot it remove, 
I pity the pains you endure ; 

For experience makes me know that your hearts are full of woe, 
A woe that no mortal can cure. 
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JENNY’S BAWBEE 


Air, an old dance-tune. 


Words by Sir ALEXANDER BOSWELL Bart,1803. 


Moderato. 











Piano. 
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6 
"The first, a Captain to his trade, 
WY skull ill-lin’d and back weel-clad, 
March’d rou the barn and by the shed, 
And pappit on his knee : 
Quo’ he, ‘ My goddess, nymph, and queen, 
Your beauty’s dazzled baith my een !’ 
But deil a beauty he had seen 
But—Jenny’s bawbee. 


3 
“A Lawyer neist, wi’ bletherin’ gab, 
Wi speeches wove like ony wab, 
In ilk ane’s corn aye took a dab, 
And a’ for a fee ; 
Accounts he owed through a’ the town, 


And tradesmen’s tongues nae mair could drown ; 


But now he thought to clout his gown 
Wi Jenny’s bawbee. 


4 


“A Norlan’ Laird neist trotted up, 

W? bawsand naig and siller whup, 

Cried, ‘ Here’s my beast, lad, haud the grup 
Or tie’t till a tree: 

What’s gowd to me ?—I’ve wealth o’ lan’, 

Bestow on ane o’ worth your han’ ;’ 

He thocht to pay what he was awn 
Wi? Jenny’s bawbee. 





“Dressed up just like the knave o’ clubs, 


A THING cam neist, (but life has rubs); 

Foul were the roads, and fu’ the dubs, 
And jaupit a’ was he ; 

He danc’d up, squintin’ through a glass, 

And grinn’d, “T faith, a bonnie lass ;” 

He thocht to win, wi front o’ brass, 
Jenny’s bawbee. 


6 


“She bade the Laird gae kame his wig, 


The Sodger no to strut sae big, 
The Lawyer no to be a prig ; 
The Fool he cried, ‘ Tee-hee ! 
I ken’d that I could never fail !’ 
But she preen’d the dishclout to his tail, 
And soused him wi’ the waterpail, 
And kept her bawbee. 


ef 


66 f 
Then Johnnie cam’, a lad o’ sense, 


Although he hadna mony pence ; 

Tie took young Jenny to the spence, 
Wi? her to crack a wee. 

Now Johnnie was a clever chiel, 

And here his suit he press’d sae weel 

That Jenny’s heart grew saft as jeel, 
And she birl’d her bawbee.” 


Air popular, previous to 1730. 


circa 1642, 
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EMPLE of Belltrees 


Ss 


by FRANCI 


Words 


Con spirito. 
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“ Maggie,” quo’ he, “and by my bags, Then to his bags he flew wi’ speed, 
I’m fidgin’ fain to see thee ; About the drone he twistet ; 
Sit down by me, my bonnie bird, Meg up and walloped o’er the green, 
In troth I winna steer thee : For brawly could she frisk it. 
For I’m a piper to my trade, “Weel done,” quo’ he—“ Play up,” quo’ she, 
My name is Rob the Ranter ; “Weel bobb’d,” quo’ Rob the Ranter ; 
The lasses loup as they were daft, “It’s worth my while to play, indeed, 
When I blaw up my chanter.” When I hae sic a dancer.” 
3 = 
“Piper,” quo’ Meg, “hae ye your bags ? “ Weel hae you play’d your part,” quo’ Meg, 
Or is your drone in order ¢ “Your cheeks are like the crimson ; 
If ye be Rob, I’ve heard of you, There’s nane in Scotland plays sae weel, 
Live ye upon the border ? Sin’ we lost Habby Simson. 
The lasses a’, baith far and near, T’ve liv’d in Fife, baith maid and wife, 
Hae heard o’ Rob the Ranter ; These ten years and a quarter ; 
T'll shake my foot wi right good-will, Gin ye should come to Anster fair, 


Gif ye’ll blaw up your chanter.” Spier ye for Maggie Lauder.” 


Music by JOHN GREIG, Mus.Doc. 


HEY, THE Dusty MILLER 


Allegretto con piacevolezza. 


Third stanza quoted by CUNNINGHAM. 
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First two stanzas old-retouched by BURNS. 
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2 3 

Hey, the dusty miller, Hey, the merry miller,— 
And his dusty sack ; As the wheel rins roun, 
Leeze me on the calling, Av’ the clapper claps, 
Fills the dusty peck : My heart gi’es a stoun. 
Fills the dusty peck, Water grinds the corn, 
Brings the dusty siller ; .Water wins the siller ; , 
-I wad gi’e my coatie - ‘When the dam is dry, - 


For the dusty miller. I daute wi’ the miller. 
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JOHN GRUMLIE. 


Solo with Chorus. 
Words by ALLAN cunnincHam, ‘80lo or Solo with Ch ) Poplar Milody. 


Allegretto scherzando. 
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Grum_lie, bide at hame, John, And Tu gae haud the plow? Sing - ing 
——t 
| | 
i 





Chorus on next page. 


2 4 

“ First ye maun dress your children fair, The hawket crummie loot down nae milk ; 
And put them a’ in their gear, He kirned, nor butter gat ; 

And ye maun turn the maut, John, And a’ gaed wrang, and naught gaed right ; 
Or else ye'll spoil the beer. He danced with rage, and grat. 

And ye maun reel the tweel, John, Then up he ran to the head o’ the knowe, 
That I span yesterday ; WY mony a wave and shout— 

And ye maun ca’ in the hens, John, She heard him as she heard him not, 
Else they'll a’ lay away.” And steered the stots about. 

Singing, fal de lal lal, &c. Singing, fal de lal lal, &c. 
3 5 

O, he did dress his children fair, John Grumlie’s wife cam’ hame at e’en, 
And put them a’ in their gear ; And laughed as she’d been mad, 

But he forgot to turn the malt, When she saw the house in siccan a plight, 
And so he spoiled the beer. And John sae glum and sad. 

And he sang aloud as he reel’d the tweel Quoth he, “I gie up my housewifeskep, 
That his wife span yesterday ; Ill be nae mair gudewife.” 

But he forgot to put up the hens, “Indeed,” quo’ she, “ 1’m weel content, 
And the hens a’ lay’d away. Ye may keep it the rest o’ your life.” 

Singing, fal de lal lal, &c. Singing, fal de lal lal, &c. 
6 


“The deil be in that,” quo’ surly John, 
“Tl do as Pve done before.” 

WY that the gudewife took up a stout rung, 
And John made off to the door. 

“Stop, stop, gudewife, Pll haud my tongue, 
I ken I’m sair to blame ; 

But henceforth I maun mind the plow, 
And ye maun bide at hame.” 

Singing, fal de lal lal, &c. 
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My NATIVE HIGHLAND HOME. 


Words by THOMAS MORTON. 


Melody by Sir HENRY R. BISHOP, Mus. Doc., 1782 -1855. 


Moderato. 
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When summer comes, the heather bell 
Shall tempt thy feet to rove, 
The cushat-dove within the dell, 
Invite to peace and love! 
For blithesome is the breath of May, 
And sweet the bonnie broom, 
And pure the dimpling rills that play 
Around my Highland home! 
Then gang wi’ me to Scotland, dear, &c. 
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WITHIN A MILE O’ EDINBURGH TOUN. 


(Solo or Duet-Soprano and Tenor.) 


Words altered from a poem,1698, by THOMAS DURFEY. Air by JAMES HOOK, 1746-1827. 
Modératoe grazioso, fan 
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Young Jockie was a wag that never wad wed, 
Though lang he had followed the lass ; 
Contented she earn’d and ate her brown bread, 
And merrily turn’d up the grass. 
Bonnie Jockie blythe and free, 
Won her heart right merrily ; 
Yet still she blush’d, and frownin’ cried, “Na, na, it winna do; 
I canna, canna, winna, winna, maunna buckle to.” 
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But when he vow’d he wad make her his bride, 
Though his flocks and herds were not few, 

She gie’d him her hand and a kiss beside, 
And vow’d she’d for ever be true. 

Bonnie Jockie, blythe and free, 

Won her heart right merrily ; 
At kirk she no more frowning cried, “ Na, na, it winna do, 
I canna, canna, winna, winna, maunna buckle to.” 
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Air contemporaneous with words. 
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Words from Burns's “Remarks on Scottish Songs and Ballads” 
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Talk not so very high, bonnie lass, 
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Air, The Posie. 


OQ LOVE WILL VENTURE IN. 


Words by BURNS. 
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The primrose I will pu’, the firstlin’ o’ the year ; 

And I will pu’ the pink, the emblem o’ my dear ; 

For she’s the pink o’ womankind, and blooms without a peer :— 
And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May. 


3 
I'll pu’ the buddin’ rose when Phoebus peeps in view, 
For it’s like a baumy kiss o’ her sweet bonnie mou! 
The hyacinth’s for constancy wi’ its unchanging blue :— 
And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May. 


4 
The lily it is pure, and the lily it is fair, 
And in her lovely bosom I'll place the lily there ; 
The daisy’s for simplicity and unaffected air :— 
And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May. 


5 
The hawthorn I will pu’, wi’ its locks o’ siller grey, 
Where, like an aged man, it stands at break o’ day ; 
But the songster’s nest within the bush I winna tak’ away :— 
And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May. 


6 
The woodbine I will pu’ when the e’enin’ star is near, 
And the diamond-draps o’ dew shall be her een sae clear ; 
The violet’s for modesty, which weel she fa’s to wear : — 
_ And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May. 


% 
[Pll tie the posie round wi’ the silken band o’ love, 
And I'll place it in her breast, and I'll swear by a’ above, 
That, to my latest breath o’ life, the band shall ne’er remove :-— 
And this will be a posie to my ain dear May. 
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THE AULD HOUSE 


ADY NAIRNE. 


Air probably by L 


Words by LADY NAIRNE. 


Andante con tenerezza, 
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2 4 
Oh! the auld laird, the auld laird, Still flourishin’ the auld pear tree, 
Sae canty, kind, and crouse ; The bairnies liked to see; 
How mony did he welcome And oh! how aften did they spier 
To his ain wee dear auld house. When ripe they a’ wad be. 
And the leddy too, sae genty, The voices sweet, the wee bit feet, 
There shelter’d Scotland’s heir, Aye rinnin’ here and there ; 
And clipt a lock wi’ her ain hand The merry shout—oh! whiles we greet. 
Frae his lang yellow hair. To think we'll hear nae mair! 
3 5 
The mavis still doth sweetly sing, For they are a’ wide scatter’d now, 
The blue bells sweetly blaw ; Some to the Indies gane ; 
The bonnie Earn’s clear windin’ still, And ane, alas! to her lang hame, 
But the auld house is awa’. Not here we'll meet again. 
The auld house, the auld house, The kirk-yard, the kirk-yard, 
Deserted tho’ ye be, Wi flow’rs o’ every hue ; 
There ne’er can be a new house Shelter’d by the holly’s shade, 
Will seem sae fair to me. And the dark sombre yew. 
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The settin’ sun, the settin’ sun, 
How glorious it gaed doun ; 

The cloudy splendour raised our hearts 
To cloudless skies aboon. 

The auld dial, the auld dial, 
It tauld how time did pass ; 

The wintry winds ha’e dang it doun, 
Now hid ’mang weeds and grass. 


OF KIRKCONNEL. 
Words appearing with modifications in various old collections of Scots ballads. Air also old. 


FAIR HELEN 
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O Helen fair, beyond compare, I laid her down, my sword did draw, 
|: ’1 make a garland o’ thy hair, ;| l:Stern was our strife in Kirtleshaw ;:|| 
Shall bind my heart for evermair, I hew’d him down in pieces sma’, 
Until the day I ge For her that died us me. 
Curst be the heart that thought the thought, O that I were where Helen lies. 
|:And curs’d the hand that fired the shot, ll: Night and day on me she cries, °|| 
When in my arms my Helen dropt Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
And died for sake o’ me. O come, love, come to me. 
4 re 
O think na but my heart was sair, O Helen fair, O Helen chaste, 
|: When my love fell and spak’ nae mair | ll: Were I with thee I would be blest,'| 
I laid her down wi’ meikle care, Where thou liest low, and tak’st thy rest, 
On fair Kirkconnel lea. P On fair Kirkconnel lea. 


I wish I were where Helen lies, 
I: Night and day on me she cries ;;:|| 
I’m sick of all beneath the skies, 
Since my love died for me. 
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WELCOME, ROYAL CHARLIE. 


(Solo or Duet-Soprano and Contralto.) 
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The friends he had within the land 
Was bonnet blue and tartan plaid ; 
And O he was a handsome lad, 
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THERE'LL NEVER BE PEACE. 


Air.Therés few gude fellows when Jamie's awa”, 


Words by BURNS. 
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There'll never be peace till 


y last moments my words are the same,— 
ever be peace till Jamie comes hame. 


Since I tint my bairns, and he tint his crown; 
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TWA BONNIE MAIDENS. 
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Air, ‘The Isle of Skye. 


Jacobite Song. 
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2 3 
There is Flora my honey, sae dear and sae bonnie, Her arm it is strong, and her petticoat is long, 
And ane that’s sae tall, and sae handsome withal ; My ain bonnie maidens, my twa bonnie maidens ; 
Put the one for my king, and the other for my queen, The sea moullit’s nest I will watch o’er the main, 
And they are dearly welcome to Skye again. And ye are bravely welcome to Skye again. 
Come along, come along, wi’ your boatie and your song, Come along, come along,wi’ your boatie and your song, 
My ain bonnie maidens, my twa bonnie maidens ; My ain bonnie maidens, my twa bonnie maidens ; 


For the Lady Macoulain she dwelleth her lane, And saft sall ye rest where the heather it grows best, 
And she'll welcome you dearly to Skye again. And ye are dearly welcome to Skye again. 
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There’s a wind on the tree, and a ship on the sea, 

My ain bonnie maidens, my twa bonnie maidens ; 

Your cradle I'll rock on the lea of the rock, 

And ye'll aye be welcome to Skye again. 

Come along, come along, wi’ your boatie and your song, 
My ain bonnie maidens, my twa bonnie maidens ; 

Mair sound sall ye sleep as ye rock o’er the deep, 

And ye’ll aye be welcome to Skye again. 
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CASTLES IN THE AIR 
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He sees muckle castles towerin’ to the moon ; 

He sees little sodgers pu’in’ them a’ doun ! 

Worlds whomblin’ up and doun, bleezin’ wi’ a flare,— 

See how he loups! as they glimmer in the air. 

For a’ sae sage he looks, what can the laddie ken ? 

He’s thinkin’ upon naething, like mony mighty men ; 

A wee thing mak’s us think, a sma’ thing mak’s us stare,— 
There are mair folk than him biggin’ castles in the air. 
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Sic a night in winter may weel mak’ him cauld ; 

His chin upon his buffy hand will soon mak’ him auld ; 
His brow is brent sae braid, O pray that daddy Care, 
Would let the wean alane wi’ his castles in the air! 

He'll glower at the fire! and he’ll keek at the licht! 

But mony sparklin’ stars are swallowed up by nicht ; 
Aulder een than his are glamoured by a glare, 

Hearts are broken, heads are turn’d wi’ castles in the air. 
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IN YON LANE GLEN. 


Melody by JOHN ROBERTSON, Mus. Bac. Cantab.,1892. 


Words by ROBERT NICOL,1814_1837. 
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2 3 
My Jeanie first I met O she promised to be mine 
In yon lane glen, In yon lane glen, 
Whan the grass wi’ dew was wet Her heart she did resign 
In yon lane glen ; In yon lane glen ; 
The mune was shinin’ sweet, An’ monie a happy day 
And my heart wi’ love did beat, Did o’er us pass away, 


[:BY the bonnie, bonnie rowan bush, ieee the bonnie rowan bush | 
; In yon lane glen. | | : In yon lane glen. 1 


a 


Now my lassie’s gane awa 
Frae yon lane glen, 
An’ the summer sweet doth fa’ 
On yon lane glen ; 
To me its beauty’s gane, 
For alake I sit alane, 
eae the bonnie rowan pu 
In yon lane glen. ; 
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-BUGHTS. 


THE EWE 


Air “old and charming-BURNS. 


Old song with additions by ALLAN RAMSAY. 
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There’s gowd in your garters, Marion, 
And silk on your white hause-bane ; 
. Fu’ fain wad I kiss my Marion,. 
At e’en when I come hame. | 


3 
There’s braw lads in Earnslaw, Marion, 
Wha gape and glowr with their e’e 
. At kirk, when they see my Marion | 
* But nane of them lo’es like me. ° 


& 
I’ve nine milk ewes, my Marion, 
A cow and a brawny quey ; 
. Pll gie them a’ to my Marion,, 
Just on her bridal day. | 





And ye’se get a green sey apron, 
And waistcoat of the London brown, 
Pe wow but ye will be vap’ring | 
‘ When’er ye gang to the town. | 


6 
I’m young and stout, my Marion ; 
Nane dances like me on the green : 
on gin ye forsake me, Marion, . 
* Tl e’en gae draw up wi Jean. | 


v4 
Sae put on your pearlins, Marion, 
And kirtle of the cramasie ; 
_And soon as the sun’s down, my Marion, 
| Then T’'ll come west and see ye. | 
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BONNIE Mary Hay. 


Air by R.A.Smith,1779-1829. 


Words by ARCHIBALD CRAWFORD, 00.1843. 


Affettuoso e semplice. 
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i Bonnie Mary Hay, will ye gang wi’ me, | 
When the sun is in the west, to the hawthorn tree 2° 
To the hawthorn tree, in the bonnie berry den, 
And [ll tell ye, Mary Hay, how I lo’e ye then. 


3 
.Bonnie Mary Hay, it’s haliday to me 
“When thou art sae couthie, kind-hearted, and free ; | 
There’s nae clouds in the lift nor storms in the sky, 
O bonnie Mary Hay, when thou art nigh. 


4 
poate. Mary Hay, thou maunna say me nay, {| 
“But come to the bower by the hawthorn brae; ° 
But come to the bower, and I'll tell ye a that’s true, 
How, Mary, I can ne’er lo’e ane but you. 
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THE JOLLY BEGGAR. 


Old Melody. 


Scotland 


S V. of 


Words attributed to KING JAME 


Animato. 
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He wad neither lie into the barn, nor yet wad he in byre, 
But in ahint the ha’ door, or else beyont the fire. 
And we'll gang, &c, 


3 


The beggar’s bed was made at e’en, wi’ guid clean straw and hay, 
Just in ahint the ha’ door, and there the beggar lay. 
And we'll gang, &c. 


4 


Up raise the guidman’s dochter, and a’ to bar the door, 
And there she saw the beggar man was standin’ on the floor. 
And we'll gang, &c. 


5 


He took the lassie in his arms, and to the neuk he ran, 
Oh! hooly, hooly wi’ me, sir, ye’ll wauken our guidman.” 
And we'll gang, &c, 


6 


He took a horn frae his side, and blew baith loud and shrill, 
And four and twenty belted knights came skippin’ o’er the hill. 
And we'll gang, &c. 


7 
And he took out his little knife, loot a’ his duddies fa’, 


And he stood the brawest gentleman that was amang them a’. 
And we'll gang, &c. 
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TAK YOUR AULD CLOAK ABOUT YE. 


Words and Air very old. 


Andantino parlante. 


KeyG.LahisE. 
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tak your auld cloak 





If thought fit, the verses appropriate to the husband may be sung by a te nor,or baritone, and those appropriate 
to the wife by a soprano or contralto. 


2 5 
“ My Crummie is a usefu’ cow, ‘« Ilka land has its ain lauch, 
An’ she has come of a gude kin’ ; Ik kind o’ corn has its ain hool ; 
Aft has she wet the bairns’ mov’, I think the warld is a’ gane wrang, 
An’ I am laith that she should tyne. When ilka wife her man wad rule. 
Get up, gudeman, it is fu’ time, Do ye no see Rob, Jock, an’ Hab, 
The sun shines in the lift sae hie ; How they are girded gallantlie, 
Sloth never made a gracious end, While I sit hurklin’ 7’ the asse ? 
Gae, tak’ your auld cloak about ye,” Tl hae a new cloak about me!” 
3 6 
““ My cloak was ance a gude grey cloak, “Gudeman, I wat its thretty year, 
When it was fitting for my wear ; Sin’ we did ane anither ken ; 
But now its scantly worth a groat, An’ we hae had atween us twa, 
For I hae worn’t this thretty year. O’ lads an’ bonnie lasses ten. 
Let’s spend the gear that we hae won, Now they are women grown an’ men, 
We little ken the day we'll dee; I wish an’ pray weel may they be; 
Then I'll be proud, sin’ I hae sworn Aw’ if ye prove a gude husband, 
To hae a new cloak about me.” Fen tak’ your auld cloak about ye.” 
4 7 
“In days when gude King Robert rang, Bell, my wife, she lo’es nae strife, 
His trews they cost but half-a-croun ; But she wad guide me, if she can ; 
He said they were a groat owre dear, An’ to maintain an easy life 
An’ ca’d the tailor thief an’ loon. I aft maun yield, tho’ ’'m gudeman. 
He was the King that wore the croun, Nought’s to be won at woman’s han’, 
An’ thou’rt a man o’ laigh degree ; Unless ye gie her a’ the plea; 
"Tis pride puts a’ the country doun, Then I'll leave aff where I began, 


Sae tak’ your auld cloak about ye.” An’ tak’ my auld cloak about me. 


BR A SMITH,1779 23829. 


Melody by 


O WHA’S AT THE WINDOW, WHA, WHA? 


Words by ALEXANDER CARLILE,1788- 1860. 
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He has plighted his troth an’ a’, an a’, 
Leal love to gie an’ a’, an’ a’; 

And sae has she done, 

By a’ that’s aboon, 


For he lo’es her, she lo’es him, ’boon a’, boon a’, 


He lo’es her, she lo’es him, ’boon a’. 


3 


Bridal maidens are braw, braw, 
Bridal maidens are braw, braw ; 
But the bride’s modest e’e, 
An’ warm cheek are to me, 
?Boon pearlin’s and brooches, an’ a’, an a’, 
*Boon pearlin’s and brooches, an’ a’. 


a 


There’s mirth on the green, in the ha’, the ha’, 
There’s mirth on the green, in the ha’, the ha’; 


There’s laughin’, there’s quaffin’, 

There’s jestin’, there’s daffin’, 
And the bride’s father’s blythest of a’, of a’, 
And the bride’s father’s blythest of a’. 


5 


It’s no that she’s Jamie’s ava, ava, 
It’s no that she’s Jamie’s ava, ava, 
That my heart is sae eerie, 
When a’ the lave’s cheerie, 
But it’s just that she'll aye be awa’, awa’, 
But it’s just that she'll aye be awa’. 
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© LAY THY LOOF IN MINE, LAss. 
Air,‘The Cordwainers’ March? 


Words by BURNS. 
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swear on thy white hand, lass,That thou wilt be my ain. 
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The remaining verse begins at the sign. 
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y breast, 


y loof in mine, lass, 
, lass, in mine, lass; 


For ever to remain. 
That thou wilt be my ain. 


O lay th 


There’s mony a lass has broke my rest, 
In mine 


That for a blink I ha’e lo’ed best ; 
And swear on thy white hand, lass, 


But thou art queen within m 
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JOHNNIE COPE. 


Words by ADAM SKIRVING, 1719-1803. 
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When Charlie look’d the letter upon, Fye now, Johnnie get up and rin’, 
He drew his sword the scabbard from,— The Highland bagpipes mak’ a din ; 
“Come, follow me, my merry men, It’s best to sleep in a hale skin, 
And we'll meet Johnnie Cope i’ the mornin’. For ’twill be a bluidie mornin’. 
Then hey! Johnnie Cope, &c. Then hey! Johnnie Cope, &c. 
3 6 
é Now, Johnnie, be as gude’s your word, When Johnnie Cope to Dunbar came, 
Come, let us try baith fire and sword, They speir’d at him, “ Where’s a’ your men ?” 
And dinna flee like a frighted bird ‘The deil confound me gin I ken 
That’s chased frae its nest i’ the mornin’.” For I left them a’ i’ the mornin’.” 
Then hey! Johnnie Cope, &c. Then hey! Johnnie Cope, &c. 
4 7 
When Johnnie Cope he heard o’ this, “Now, Johnnie, troth, ye were na blate, 
He thought it wadna be amiss To come wi’ the news o’ your ain defeat, 
To ha’e a horse in readiness, And leave your men i’ sic a strait, 
To flee awa’ i’ the mornin’. Sae early i’ the mornin.’” 
Then hey! Johnnie Cope, &c. 8 Then hey! Johnnie Cope, &c. 


“T faith,” quo’ Johnnie, “TI got sic flegs, 
Wi their claymores and philibegs, 
If I face them again, deil break my legs; 
So I wish you a’ gude mornin’.” 
Then hey ! Johnnie Cope, &c. 


Old Melody. 


ROBIN ADAIR 


Words of Irish origin. 
Andantino. 
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THE LOWLANDS oO’ HOLLAND. 


Adagio con espressione, 
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A HIGHLAND LAD MY LOVE WAS BORN. 


Solo or Solo with Chorus. 


Air, The White Cockade” 


Words by BURNS. 


Con spirito. 
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, ere the bud was on the tree, 
Embracing my John Highlandman. 


They banish’d him be 
Adoun my cheeks the 


But 
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The ladies’ hearts he did trepan— 
ghlandman. 


Sing hey, &c. 


With his philabeg and tartan 
Aw gude claymore doun b 
My gallant braw John Hi 


Sing hey, &c. 


But, oh! they catch’d him at the last, 

An’ bound him in a dungeon fast ; 

My curse upon them ev’ry one, 

They've hang’d my braw John Highlandman ! 
Sing hey, &c. 
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WATER 


LOGAN 


Words by JOHN MAYNE, circa 1781. 
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Nae mair, at Logan kirk, will he, 
Atween the preachin’s, meet wi’ me,— 
Meet wi’ me, or, when it’s mirk,— 
Convoy me hame frae Logan kirk. 

I weel may sing, thae days are gane,— 
Frae kirk and fair I come alane; 
While my dear lad maun face his faes, 
Far, far frae me and Logan braes. 








At e’en, when hope amaist is gane, 
I daunder out or sit alane,— 

Sit alane beneath the tree 

Where aft he kept his tryst wi’ me. 
O! could I see thae days again, 

My lover skaithless, and my ain ; 
Belov’d by friends, and far frae faes, 
We'd live in bliss on Logan braes. 


AULD JOE NICOLSON’S BONNIE NANNIE. 
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Words by JAMES HOGG. 
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Ae day she cam’ out wi’ a rosy blush, 


My heart lay beatin’ the flow’ry green, 
To milk her twa kye, sae couthy an’ canny ; In quakin’, quiverin’ agitation ; 
I cower’d me down at the back o’ the bush, 


An’ the tears cam’ tricklin’ down frae my een, 
To watch the air o’ my bonnie Nannie. Wi perfect love an’ admiration. 
O my Nannie, &c. O my Nannie, &c: 
3 5 
Her looks that strayed o’er Nature away, 


There’s mony a joy in this warld below, 
Frae bonnie blue e’en sae mild and mellow ; An’ sweet the hopes that to sing were uncanny ; 
Saw naething sae sweet in Nature’s array, But o’ a’ the pleasures I ever can know, 
Though clad in the morning’s gowden yellow. There’s nane like the love o’ my bonnie Nannie. 
O my Nannie, &c. O my Nannie, &c. 
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‘THERE WAS A LAD WAS BORN IN KYLE. 


Solo or Solo with Chorus. 
Words by BURNS. Air, O gin ye were dead, guidman,’ 


Allegretto. 
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Our monarch’s hindmost year but ane He'll hae misfortunes great and sma, 
Was five-and-twenty days begun, But aye a heart aboon them a’; 
"Twas then a blast o’ Janwar’ win’ He'll be a credit till us a’,— 
Blew hansel in on Robin. We'll a’ be proud o’ Robin. 
For Robin was a rovin’ boy, &c. For Robin was a rovin’ boy, &c. 
3 5 
The gossip keekit in his loof,— But sure as three times three mak’ nine, 
Quo’ she, ‘“ Wha lives will see the proof, I see by ilka score and line, 
This waly boy will be nae coof, This chap will dearly like our kin’,— 
I think we'll ca’ him Robin. So leeze me on thee, Robin.” 


For Robin was a rovin’ boy, &c. For Robin was a rovin’ boy, &c. 
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My Jo, JANET. 


Words from the Orpheus Caledonius, 1725. Air from same source, 


Allegretto scherzando. Soprano, eee 
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“Keekin’ in the draw-well clear, “But what, if dancin’ on the green, 
What if I fa’ in then ? An’ skippin’ like a maukin, 
Syne a’ my kin will say and swear They should see my clouted sheen, 


I drown’d mysel’ for sin, then.” 


e O’ me they will be taukin’.” 
Haud the better by the brae, 


“Dance aye laigh, and late at e’en, 


Janet, Janet ; Janet, Janet, 
Haud the better by the brae, Syne a’ their fau’ts will no be seen. 
My jo, Janet.” My jo, Janet.” 
66 S 66 5 
Guid sir, for your courtesie, Kind sir, for your courtesie, 
Comin’ through Aberdeen, then, When ye gae to the cross, then, 
For the love ye bear to me, For the love ye bear to me, 
.. Buy me a pair o’ sheen, then.” .. Buy me a pacin’ horse, then.” 
Clout the auld, the new are dear, Pace upon your spinnin’ wheel, 
Janet, Janet ; Janet, Janet ; 
Ae pair may gain ye half-a-year, Pace upon your spinnin’ wheel, 
My jo, Janet.” My jo, Janet.” 
6 


“My spinnin’ wheel is auld and stiff, 
The rock o’t winna stand sir ; 
To keep the temper-pin in tiff, 
. Employs right aft my hand, sir.” 
Mak’ the best o’ that ye can, 
Janet, Janet; 
But like it never wale a man, 
My jo, Janet.” 


Old Highland Melody. 


LEEZIE LINDSAY. 


Andantino, 


First four ines by BURNS. 
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To gang to the Hielands wi’ you, sir, 
I dinna ken how that may be, 

For I ken na’ the land that ye live in, 
Nor ken I the lad I’m gaun wi’. 


3 
O Leezie, lass, ye maun ken little 
If sae be that ye dinna ken me ; 
My name is Lord Ronald Mac Donald, 
A chieftain o’ high degree. 


4 
She has kilted her coats o’ green satin, 
She has kilted them up to the knee ; 
And she’ aff wi’ Lord Ronald Macdonald, 
His bride and his darling to be. 
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MUIRLAND WILLIE 


(Solo or Solo with Chorus.) 


Air from Crockat M S.,1709. 


Words considerably anterior to 1724. 


Allegretto con spirito. 











Piano. 
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On his gray yade, as he did ride, 
WY dirk and pistol by his side, 
He prick’d her on wi’ meikle pride, 
Wi meikle mirth and glee, 
Out o’er yon moss, out o’er yon muir, 
Till he cam’ to her daddie’s door, 
With a fal da ra, &c. 


3 

“ Gudeman,” quoth he, “be ye within ? 

I’m come your dochter’s love to win, 

I carena for making meikle din, 

What answer gi’e ye me?” 

“ Now wooer,” quoth he, “ would ye light down 

Pll gi’e ye my dochter’s love to win,” 

With a fal da ra, &c. 


4 


‘Now wooer, sin’ ye are lighted down, 
Where do ye won, or in what town ? 
I think my dochter winna gloom 
On sic a lad as ye.” 
The wooer he stepp’d up the house, 
And wow but he was wond’rous crouse, 
With a fal da ra, &c. 
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The maid put on her kirtle brown, 
She was the brawest in a’ the town; 
I wat on him she didna gloom, 
But blinkit bonnilie. 
The lover he stended up in haste, 
And gript her hard about the waist, 
With a fal da ra, &c. 


6 
The maiden blush’d and bing’d fu’ law, 
She hadna, will to say him na, 
But to her daddie she left it a’, 
As they twa could agree. 
The lover gid her the tither kiss, 
Syne ran to her daddie, and tell’d him this, 
With a fal da ra, &c. 


7 
The bridal day it cam’ to pass, 
Wi mony a blythesome lad and lass; 
But siccan a day there never was, 
Sic mirth was never seen. 
This winsome couple straked hands, 
Mess John ty’d up the marriage bands, 
With a fal da ra, &c. 





Chorus. 
Soprano. 
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My AIN DEAR NELL. 


Words by ALEXANDER HUME, 1850. 


Air alsoby ALEXANDER HUME. 


Andantino espressivo. 
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How often, Nelly Brown, hae we wandered o’er the lea, 

Where grow the brier, the yellow broom, an’ flowery hawthorn tree ; 
Or sported ’mang the leafy woods, till nicht’s lang shadows fell— 

O we ne’er had thoughts o’ partin’ then, my ain dear Nell! 

And in winter, Nelly Brown, when the nichts were lang an’ drear. 
We would creep down by the ingle-side some fairy tale to hear ; 

We cared nae for the snawy-drift, or nippin’ frost sae snell, 

For we lived but for each ither then, my ain dear Nell! 


3 
They tell me, Nelly Brown, that your bonnie raven hair 
Is snaw-white now, an’ that your brow, sae cloudless ance an’ fair, 
Looks care-worn now, an’ unco sad, but I heed nae what they tell 
For I ne’er can think you’re changed to me, my ain dear Nell! 
Ance mair, then, Nelly Brown, I hae sung o’ love an’ thee, 
Though oceans wide between us row, ye’re aye the same to me 
As when I sighed my last farewell in Linton’s flow’ry dell— 
O I ne’er can tine my love for thee, my ain dear Nell! 
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Air by JOHN FERGUS, 1767-1825. 
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2 
Sad he left me ae dreary day, 
And haplie now sleeps in the clay ; 
Without ae sigh his death to moan, 
Without ae flow’r his grave to crown. 
O whither is my lover gone ? 
Alas! I fear he'll ne’er return ; 
O Bothwell bank, thou bloomest fair, 
But, ah! thou mak’st my heart fu’ sair. 


Air by William Holder, Mus, Bac,,1765 -1832. 


(Solo or Duet-Soprano and Tenor.) 
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Popular Lyric. 
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Air from Johnson’s 


Words by BURNS. 











Andantino. 
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Such was my life’s deceitful morning, 


loud tempests storming, 


A’ my flow’ry bliss destroyed. 


Though fickle fortune has deceived me, 
She promis’d fair, and perform’d but ill ; 


Of mony a joy and hope bereav’d me, 
I bear a heart shall support me still. 


Such the pleasures I enjoy’d ; 


But lang or noon 
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ADIEU, DUNDEE! 


Air from Skene M S8.,ctrca 1630. 


Words by CHARLES NEAVES, circa 1840. 


Andante mesto. 
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THE BORDER WIDOW 


Border Ballad. 


Old Melody. 


Patetico e semplice. 
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The last (seventh) verse ends at the sign Fine. 
3 5 
He slew my knight to me sae dear, I took his body on my back, 
He slew my knight and poin’d his gear ; And whiles I gaed and whiles I sat ; 
My servants all for life did flee, I digg’d a grave and laid him in, 
And left me in extremitie. And happ’d him wi’ the sod sae green. 
4 6 
I sew’d his sheet, making my mane, But think na ye my heart was sair, 
I watch’d the corpse myself alane ; When I laid the mould on his yellow hair ? 
I watch’d beside it night and day ; O think na ye my heart was wae, 
Nae living creature came that way. When I turn’d about awa’ to gae ? 
7 


Nae living man [ll love again, 
Since that my lovely knight is slain ! 
Wi ae lock o’ his yellow hair, 

I'll chain my heart for evermair ! 
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THERE'S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE. 


Solo or Part-Song. 
Words ascribed both to Air based upon Jacobite melody, 


WILLIAM JULIUS MICKLE and JEAN ADAMS. “Up and warn a, Willie.” 
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Rise up and mak’ a clean fireside, 
Put on the muckle pot ; 
Gie little Kate her cotton gown, 
And Jock his Sunday coat. 
And mak’ their shoon as black as slaes, 
Their hose as white as snaw ; 
It’s a’ to please my ain guidman, 
For he’s been lang awa’. 
For there's nae luck, &c. 


3 


There’s twa fat hens upon the bauk 
They've fed this month and mair ; 

Mak’ haste and thraw their necks about, 
That Colin weel may fare. 

And spread the table neat and clean, 
Gar ilka thing look braw ; 

For wha can tell how Colin fared, 
When he was far awa’? 

For there’s nae luck, &c. 


4 


And gi’e to me my bigonet, 
My bishop-satin gown ; 
For [ maun tell the Bailie’s wife 
That Colin’s come to town. 
My Sunday’s shoon they maun gae on, 
My hose o’ pearl blue ; 
It’s a’ to please my ain guidman, 
For he’s baith leal and true. 
For there’s nae luck, &c. 





Sae true his heart, sae smooth his speech, 
His breath like caller air ; 
His very foot has music in’t, 
As he comes up the stair. 
And will I see his face again ? 
And will I hear him speak ? 
I’m downright dizzy wi’ the thought.— 
Tn troth I’m like to greet. 
For there’s nae luck, &c. 
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The cauld blasts o’ the winter wind, 
That thirled through my heart, 
They're a’ blawn by, I ha’e him safe, 

Till death we'll never part. 
But what puts partin’ in my head ? 
It may be far awa’ ; 
The present moment is our ain, 
The neist we never saw ! 
For there’s nae luck, &c. 


? 


Since Colin’s weel, I’m weel content, 
I ha’e nae mair to crave; 
Could I but live to mak’ him blest, 
I’m blest aboon the lave. 
And will I see his face again ? 
And will I hear him speak ? 
I’m downright dizzy wi’ the thought,— 
In troth I’m like to greet. 
For there’s nae luck, &c. 
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HER DADDIE FORBAD. 


(Solo or Solo. with Chorus ) 


Air, “Jumpin’ John” 


Old song retouched by BURNS. 


Allegretto. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign%. 


2 3 
A cow and a cauf, a yowe and a hauf, Her daddie bade her counsel tak’, 
And thretty gude shillin’s and three; But counsel she tuik nane ; 
A vera gude tocher, a cotter-man’s dochter, And lang and sair the lassie rued, 
The lass wi’ the bonnie black e’e. Sae fuil-like she’d been ta’en. 
Her daddie forbad, &c. Her daddie forbad, &c. 
ea 


“O for my daddie’s kindly luik, 
My minnie’s kindly care! 
Gin I were in their ingle nuik, 


I'd never leave it mair!” 
Her daddie forbad, &c. 
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Bonnie ran the Burnie doun (p. 241).—The delicate poetic touch of 
Lady Nairne is no less apparent in this tender lyric than in ‘The Auld 
In ‘‘Bonnie ran the Burnie doun” we 
trace the feminine chord of feeling whose masculine presentment is furnished 
by Burns’s early effort, ‘‘I dream’d I lay where flow’rs were springing.” 
The melody ‘‘ Cawdor Fair” adds yet one more to those which open ina 
major key and close in the relative minor. According to the ‘‘ Gazetteer of 
Scotland,” the fair which gives the name to the melody is held on the 
second Tuesday of March, the village of Cawdor being five and a half miles 
south-west of Nairn, and Cawdor Castle being one of the four disputed 
scenes of King Duncan’s muidex. 


House,” and ‘* The Rowan Tree.” 


The Braes 0’ Balquither (p. 244).—This ever-fresh love lyric blooms 
with Nature’s charms: Tannahill is at his very best. The melody—from 
R. A Smith’s ‘‘Scottish Minstrel””—is based upon an old Highland strain, 
“* Bochuiddar,” printed in Captain Fraser’s ‘‘ Collection of the Melodies of 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland” (1816). The Braes o’ Balquither 
(or Balquhidder) are about twelve miles from Callander in the south-west of 
Perthshire. In the churchyard of Balquhidder lie buried the ashes of Rob 
Roy. 


O Mally’s meek, Mally’s sweet (p. 247).—This song, the last con- 
tribution sent by Burns to Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum,” was called forth by the poet’s 
meeting a country girl wending her way home barefoot from a Dumfries fair, 
and carrying her shoes and stockings in her apron. Struck with her beauty, 
modesty and grace, Burns at once added her likeness to the album which his 
songs unfold tous. Musical readers will note that, after the opening refrain, 
the first line of the melody is very effectively imitated by the third, bringing 
about a well-marked cadence in anew key. The air was also cammunicated 


by Burns to Johnson: it is based upon ‘‘ Andro and his Cutty Gun.” 


What’s a’ the Steer, Kimmer? (p. 250).—The air—apparently of 
Strathspey origin—is, with the exception of one very short note—a semi- 
quaver fah—derived from the pentatonic scale. The authorship of the 
words has been ascribed to Robert Allan (1774-1841), for Note on whom 
“©The Covenanter’s Lament.” There are, however, different 
Here is one that refers to ‘‘ Jamie,”—a right good 


see under 
versions of the song. 
Jacobite lilt :— 


** What’s a’ the steer, kimmer, what’s a’ the steer?” 

** Jamie he is landed, and soon he will be here ;” 

“* Gae lace your boddice blue, lassie, lace your boddice blue, 
Put on your Sunday claes, and trim your cap anew ; 
For I’m right glad o’ heart, kimmer, right glad o’ heart, 
I ha’e a bonnie breast-knot, and for his sake I’ll wear’t ; 
Sin’ Jamie has come hame, I ha’e nae cause to fear ; 
Bid the neebors a’ come doun and welcome Jamie here. 


*« Where’s Roland Tod, lassie? Rin and bring him here, 
Bid him bring his pipes, lassie, bid him soun’ them clear ; 
We'll taste the barley-mow, and foot it bravely here, 

Sin’ Jamie has come hame, we’ll gi’e him hearty cheer. 
What’s a’ the steer, kimmer, what’s a’ the steer ?” 

‘* Jamie he has landed, and soon he will be here ;” 

*¢ Bid Allan Ramsey rin, bid him kill the fatted deer, 

Oh, the neebors little ken how we'll welcome Jamie here !” 


Sei 








O this is no my ain Lassie (p. 2538.)—Burns wrote this song in 1795, 
for Thomson’s Collection. In the letter which he sent enclosing it, the poet 
speaks of ‘*a fair dame, at whose shrine I, the priest of the Nine, offer up 


the incense of Parnassus—a dame whom the graces have attired in witchcraft, 





and whom the loves have armed with lightning.” The air, with some 
modifications, is taken from the ‘‘ Museum Illustrations,” by Mr. Sten- 
house. To this air several songs had been set before the time of Burns. 


One of these was a nursery rhyme which ran as follows :— 


O this is no my ain house, 

My ain house, my ain house ; 

O this is no my ain house, 

I ken by the biggin’ o’t. 

For bread and cheese are my door-cheeks, 
Are my door-cheeks, are my door-cheeks, 
For bread and cheese are my door-checks, 
And pancakes the riggin’ o’t. 


This is no my ain wean, 

My ain wean, my ain wean ; 
This is no my ain wean, 

I ken by the greetie o’t. 

T’ll tak’ the curchie aff my head, 
Aff my head, aff my head ; 

Vl tak’ the curchie aff my head, 
And row’t about the feetie o’t. 


The opening lines of this ditty were subsequently made (still before the time 
of Burns) to form the basis of a Jacobite song, in which, under the metaphor 
of a house, it was, of course, the State that was referred to. The following 
stanzas will show the drift of it :— 


O this is no my ain house, 

I ken by the biggin’ o’t, 

For bow-kail thrave at my door-cheek, 
And thristles on the riggin’ o’t. 

A carl cam’ wi lack 0’ grace, 

W? unco gear and unco face ; 

And sin’ he claimed my daddy’s place, 
I downa bide the triggin’ o’t. 


Then was it dink or was it douce, 
For ony cringin’ foreign goose 

To claught my daddy’s wee bit house, 
And spoil the hamely triggin’ o’t ? 
Say, was it foul or was it fair, 

To come a hunder miles and mair, 
For to ding out my daddy’s heir, 
And dash him wi’ the whiggin’ 0’t ? 


Kitty Reid’s House (p. 256).—In this air we have an example—not 
very common even in Scotch songs—of a melody which begins on the fourth 
note of the scale. The song, contributed by Lady Nairne to the ‘‘ Scottis’ 
Minstrel,” gives a lively account of the panic which took place at an anc’ 
hostelry in Perth during a merry-making. The more maudlin the rev 
the more exaggerated the alarm, the wilder the tumult. Good cause gs and 
fore, that ‘‘the kye fell a routin, the cocks they did craw.” Te cteee 
recalls the story of the Fife gudeman who, after an evening 4 


z ae ; Roe ize * an old song 
kindred spirits at the change-house (zz¢oxicating spirits WETE, or to be the 
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lost his way in the dark, and stumbled into a grave-yard. Hors de combat, 
there he lay till awakened in the morning by the jocund notes of the horn 
from a passing stage-coach. Still dazed, and finding himself a solitary 
mortal surrounded by grave-stones, he, with the notes of the horn ringing 
in his ears—the ‘‘ ¢ba mirum spargens sonum,”—hastily concluded that the 
end of the world had come about, and that of all the inhabitants of the 
“‘Fech, sirs,”’ he 





**Lang Toun” he alone had pulled through the ordeal. 
exclaimed “ this is a puir show for Kirkcaldy.” 


The Auld Man’s Meer’s Dead (p. 259).—The writer of this old-world 
serio-comic ditty was Patrick or Patie Birnie, a well-known fiddler and 
rhymer of the Kingdom of Fife, who lived at Kinghorn towards the end of 
the seventeenth century. He was also the composer of the air, a melody 
which is quite as humourously grim as the verses. That this melody—in 
the minor mode—commences on the second of the scale, that it wants the 
sixth, and that it has the seventh always flattened, are points worth noting. 
Patie’s dirge upon the hapless brute recalls the story of the ancient phil- 
osopher who, believing that ‘‘it is noble to seek truth and beautiful to find 
it,” determined to apply the principle towards proving that his horse could 
live upon nothing. Skilfully applying the laws of geometrical progession 
therefore, he succeeded in bringing down the animal’s allowance to one straw 
per diem, and was thus standing upon the threshold of a brilliant discovery, 
before which the latter-day achievements of science would have “ paled 
their ineffectual fires,” when unfortunately, ost unfortunately—O ruthless 
fate !—the poor beast initiated the procedure afterwards so capriciously 
followed by the ‘fauld man’s meer” in the face of peats and truffs and a’ 
to lead,” —7t died! Although the last verse suggests a salve for the ‘auld 
man’s” grief—viz., the thought that he was probably sixpence better off by 
the death of his ‘‘ meer” than he would have been by the death of his ‘‘ guid- 
wife,” there is no getting over the reflection that the course pursued by the 
“‘meer” was in the circumstances not only a clear dereliction of duty, but 
one absolutely unauthorised by precedent in the history of the brute itself:— 
‘*And yet the jade to dee!” 

Patie, it seems, had been at the battle of Bothwell Bridge, in 1679, 
If he had never heard of the adage, 


“He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day ; 
But he that’s in the battle slain 
May never live to fight again,” 


he at all events acted upon it when he fled from the field and never stopped 
At any time when there 
happened to be a gathering of thirsty souls at the village ale - house, 


to draw breath till he reached Edinburgh. 


Patie—who had a keen eye to business—used to take into his service a 
dwarf named Stocks, who danced upon the table, while Patie fdded and 
the company /wdéd/led and parted with their coin. In clerical phrase, Patie 
seems to have been ‘‘eminently fitted for the sphere of life in which 
Providence had been pleased to place him,” his character being a justly 
It is on 
taken from an elegy which Allan 


apportioned balance of impudence, buffoonery and intellectuality. 
the authority of the following passage 





Ramsay wrote upon our hero in 1721—that Patie’s authorship of this song 
The excerpt shows Patie carrying on his ‘inks amongst 
congenial company. 


is to be inferred. 


* * * * * 
But soon his face could make ye fain, 
When he did sough, 
**O wiltu, wiltu, do’t again?” 
And gran’d and leugh. 


This sang he made frae his ain head, 
And eke, ‘*‘The auld man’s meer’s dead, 
The peats and truffs and a’s to lead, 
O fy upon her !” 
A bonnie auld thing this indeed 
An’t like your honour. 


After ilk tune he took a sowp, &c. 


e Maid of Islay (p. 262).—Joseph Train, the writer of the words, 
‘in the parish of Sorn, Ayrshire, in 1779. Brought up to a mechanical 
’, he afterwards served in the militia stationed at Inverness, and, 
instrumentality of Sir David Hunter Blair, the colonel of the 
accidentally discovered his literary talent, subsequently received 











His official duties often led him into remote 
districts with which legends and traditions were associated; and, in his 
** Strains of the Mountain Muse” (published in 1814), we find the result of 
Struck with the little book, Sir 
Walter Scott entered into correspondence with its author, and obtained from 


an appointment in the Excise. 


the impressions thus produced upon him, 


him many curious scraps of legendary lore, which the distinguished novelist 
turned to the best possible account. Mr, Train died in 1852. | According 
to Sir Alexander Bosweli (1803), the air entitled ‘‘The Maid of Islay” ‘‘is a 
reel of the island of Isla, brought over by Lady Charlotte Campbell. Like 
many others, when played slow it is very effective.”’ 


A Wee Bit Blink 0’ Sunshine (p. 265).—Robert Paterson Rendall, 
the genial and gifted writer of these verses, was born at Kirkwall, but has 
for many years been an assistant surveyor in the Office of the Edinburgh 
Water Trust. 
to fostering the practice of orchestral music amongst the working classes ; 


He has most unweariedly and unselfishly devoted himself 


and his self-denying labours have met with a large measure of success. To 
many a jaded care-worn soul Mr. Rendall’s songs and recitations also have 
truly brought ‘‘a wee bit blink o’ sunshine,” at entertainments generously 
got up towards brightening existence in dingy quarters of the city. 


Cradle Sony (p. 268).—This lullaby, so full of womanly tenderness 
and sweet simplicity, was contributed by Lady Nairne to R. A. Smith’s 
**Scottish Minstrel.” 
she wrote thus to her confidential correspondent :—‘‘I beg the publisher 
will make no mention of a /ady ; as you observe, the more mystery the 
better, and s¢z/7 the balance is in favour of the lords of creation. I cannot 


So anxious was she to preserve her zxcognita, that 


help, in some degree, undervaluing beforehand what is said to be a feminine 
production.” So far as ¢hzs song is concerned, the public, we imagine, 
would have difficulty in believing it to be anything du¢ a ‘feminine produc- 
tion.” How beautifully the sentiment of the poetry is re-echoed in the air! 


How Lang and Dreary is the Nicht (p. 270).—Burns wrote two 
versions of this song—the first (1787), in three stanzas of six lines each, 
adapted to an old Gaelic air which he himself picked up in the Highlands; 
the second (1794), in three stanzas of eight lines each, adapted to the 
tune “Cauld Kail in Aberdeen.” The former was written for Johnson’s 


““Museum,” the latter for Thomson’s Collection. 
besides being the more terse and elegant of the two, is, in our opinion, 


The earlier version, 


much more appropriately wedded to the old Gaelic melody than is the later 
version to ‘‘Cauld Kail in Aberdeen.” The earlier version, with the 
air originally indicated by Burns, is therefore the one adopted in this Work, 


but we also here append the later one. [See ‘‘ Cauld Kail in Aberdeen.” ] 


How lang and dreary is the nicht, 
When I am frae my dearie,— 
I restless lie frae e’en to morn, 
Tho’ I were ne’er sae weary. 
For oh! her lanely nichts are lang, 
And oh! her dreams are eerie, 
And oh! her widow’d heart is sair, 
That’s absent frae her dearie. 


When I think on the lichtsome days 
I spent wi’ thee, my dearie, 
And now what seas between us roar, 
How can I be but eerie? 
For oh! her lanely nichts are lang, &c. 


How slow ye move, ye heavy hours, 
The joyless day how dreary ! 
It was na sae ye glinted by, 
When I was wi’ my dearie. 
For oh ! her lanely nichts are lang, &e. 


What do ye Think o’ me noo? (p. 272).—This diverting experience 
of the housewifely youth, who had evidently been kept too firmly tied to his 
masterful mammy’s apron-string, is to be found in Vol. V. of R. A. Smith’s 
“Scottish Minstrel,” Jamie’s filial obedience certainly merited that his 
days should be as long in the land as his reference to the ‘twa dizzen o’ 
kye” made the shrift to his love-making short. Here we have an example 
of a melody commencing on the sixth note of the scale. 
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There was a Lass, and she was Fair (p. 274).—In a letter to Mr. 
Thomson, dated 2d July, 1793, Burns says, ‘‘I have just finished the follow- 
ing ballad; and, as I do think it in my best style, Isendit you. . . . 
The heroine of the foregoing is Miss M‘Murdo, daughter of Mr. M‘Murdo 
of Drumlanrig, one of your subscribers. I have not painted her in the 
rank which she holds in life, but in the dress and character of a cottager.” 

The air to which Burns wrote this song was “‘ Bonnie Jean o’ Aberdeen,”’ 
upon which the modern melody ‘‘ Castles in the Air” is based. Themson, 
however, adapted Burns’s words to the air ‘‘ Willie was a Wanton Wag ;”’ 
and we have done the same. According to Mr. Stenhouse, the humorous 
song ‘* Willie was a Wanton Wag” was ‘‘ written about the beginning of 
the last century by Mr. Wm. Walkinshaw, of ¢hat 7/k, near Paisley.” Mr. 
Laing, however, ascribes it to Mr. William Hamilton of Gilbertfield, 
Lanarkshire, and is of opinion that Hamilton was not only the author but 
the hero of the song. Words and music appeared together in the ‘‘ Orpheus 
Caledonius”’ (1725). The words are here appended :— 


O Willie was a wanton wag, 
The blythest lad that e’er I saw ; 
At bridals still he bore the brag, 
And carried aye the gree awa. 
Ilis doublet was o’ Zetland shag, 
And vow! but Willie he was braw ; 
And at his shouther hung a tag, 
That pleas’d the lasses best 0” a’. 


He was a man without a clag, 
His heart was frank without a flaw ; 
And aye whatever Willie said 
It still was halden as a law. 
His boots they were made o’ the jag ; 
When he gaed to the wappen-schaw, 
Upo’ the green nane durst him brag, 
The fient a ane amang them a’, 


And was na Willie weel worth gowd, 
He wan the love o’ great and sma’ ; 
For after he the bride had kiss’d, 
He kiss’d the lasses halesale a’! 

Sae merrily round the ring they row’d, 
When by the hand he led them a’; 
And smack on smack on them bestow’d, 

By virtue o’ a standin’ law. 


And was na Willie a great loon, 
As shyre a lick as e’er was seen ; 
When he danc’d wi’ the lasses round, 
The bridegroom spier’d where he had been. 
Quo’ Willie, ‘‘ I’ve been at the ring, 
W? bobbin’, faith my shanks are sair ; 
Gae ca’ your bride and maidens in, 
For Willie he dow do nae mair.” 


“‘Then rest ye, Willie, I’ll gae out, 
And for a wee fill up the ring”; 
But shame light on his supple snout, 
He wanted Willie’s wanton fling. 
Then straight he to the bride did fare, 
Says, ‘‘Weel’s me on your bonnie face ; 
WY bobbin’ Willie’s shanks are sair, 
And I’m come out to fill his place.” 


“Bridegroom,” says she, ‘you'll spoil the dance, 

And at the ring yow’ll aye be lag, 

Unless like Willie you advance, 
(O Willie has a wanton leg), 

For wit he learns us a’ to steer, 
And foremost aye bears up the ring ; 

We will find nae sic dancin’ here, 
If we want Willie’s wanton fling.” 


Donald Caird’s Come Again (p. 276).—These verses were written 
by Sir Walter Scott for an air in ‘* Albyn’s Anthology,” published by Alex- 
ander Campbell, in 1818. Like Pope, Sir Walter often wrote down his 
inspirations on any piece of paper that came to hand : his MS. of this song, 
entrusted to Campbell, was written on the back of an old letter, The 
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melody given in the present Work is partly based upon an air which occurs 
in the overture to Handel’s opera of ‘‘ Alcina,” produced at Covent Garden 
in 1735. In Scottish parlance, Handel had “a crap for a’ corn”’: the “Scotch 
snap,” frequently employed in this air [see Note on ‘‘ My Hoggie”’] could be 
as readily pressed into his service as the most elaborate devices of counter- 
point. The humorously-descriptive song, ‘‘ Heather Jock,” may be styled 
‘* Scotch cousin” to Donald Caird. Here it is. As it may be sung to the 
same melody, the singer may please himself as to which of the precious 
worthies’ praises he will celebrate :— 


Heather Jock’s noo awa’, 

Heather Jock’s noo awa’ ; 

The muircock noo may crousely craw, 
Since Heather Jock’s noo awa’. 
Heather Jock was stark and grim, 
Fought wi’ a’ would fecht wi’ him ; 
Swank and supple, sharp and thin, 
Fine for gaun against the win’: 
Tawnie face and touzie hair, 

In his cleadin’ unco bare ; 

Curs’d and swore whene’er he spoke, — 
Nane could equal Heather Jock. 


Jock kent ilka bore and bole, 

Could creep through a wee bit hole ; 

Quietly pilfer eggs and cheese, 

Dunts o’ bacon, skeps 0’ bees : 

Sip the kirn and steal the butter, 

Nail the hens without a flutter ; 

Na! the watchfw’ wily cock 

Durstna craw for Heather Jock. 
Heather Jock’s noo awa’, &c. 


Eppie Blaikie lost her goun, 

She coft sae dear at borough town ; 

Sandy Tamson’s Sunday wig 

Left the house to rin the rig : 

Jenny Baxter’s blankets a’, 

Took a thocht to gang awa’ ; 

And a’ the weans’ bit printed frocks— 

Wha was thief but Heather Jock ? 
Heather Jock’s noo awa’, &c. 


Jock was nae religious youth, 
For at the priest he thraw’d his mouth ; 
He wadna say a grace nor pray, 
But play’d his pipes on Sabbath day : 
Robb’d the kirk 0’ bann and book, 
I-verything would lift he took ; 
He didna leave the weather-cock, 
Sic a thief was Heather Jock. 

Heather Jock’s noo awa’, &c. 


Nane wi Jock could draw a tricker, 

’Mang the muirfowl he was sicker ; 

He watch’d the wild ducks at the springs, 

And hang’d the hares in hempen strings : 

Blaz’d the burns and spear’d the fish, — 

Jock had mony a dainty dish ; 

The best 0’ moorfowl and blackcock, 

Aye grac’d the board o’ Heather Jock. 
Heather Jock’s noo awa’, &c. 


Nane wi Jock had ony say, 

At the neive or cudgel play ; 

Jock for bolt nor bar e’er staid, 

Till ance the jail his courage laid : 

Then the judge, without delay, 

Sent him aff to Botany Bay, 

And bade him mind the laws he broke, 

And never mair play Heather Jock. 
Heather Jock’s noo awa’, &c. 


Lord Gregory (p. 278).—In his ‘‘ Remarks on Scottish Songs and 
Ballads,” Burns says, ‘‘It is somewhat singular, that in Lanark, Renfrew, 
Ayr, Wigton, Kirkcudbright, and Dumfries shires there is scarcely an old song 
or tune which, from the title, &c., can be guessed to belong to, or to be the 
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production of these counties. This (Lord Gregory), I conjecture, is one 
of these very few, as the ballad, which is a long one, is called, both by 
tradition and in printed collections, ‘The Lass of Lochroyan,’ which I 
take to be Loch Royan in Galloway.” [See also Note on ‘‘ Craigie- Burn 
Wood.”’] 

The words adopted in the present Work were written by Burns, in 1793, 
for Thomson’s Collection. Dr. Wolcot had already written a ‘‘ Lord 
Gregory”’ for that Collection ; and, as Burns’s was to a considerable extent 
moulded upon his, the Englishman exclaimed with an oath that the Scots- 
man had tried to rob him of his laurels. Does not the original upon which 
each of their imitations was based take the wind out of both their sails ? 


Here is a fragment of it :— 


**Q open the door, Lord Gregory, 
O open an’ let me in ; 
For the wind blaws thro’ my yellow hair, 
An’ the rain, draps o’er my chin.” 
“* Awa, awa’, ye ill woman! 
Ye’re no come here for good ; 
Ye’re but some witch or wil-warlock, 
Or mermaid 0’ the flood.” 


“*() dinna ye mind, Lord Gregory, 
As we sat at the wine, 
We changed the rings frae our fingers, 
Aw’ I can show thee thine ? 
O yours was gude, an’ gude enough, 
But ay the best was mine ; 
For yours was 0’ the gude red gowd, 
But mine o’ the diamond fine.” 


The Bonnie Briest-knots (p. 280).—The words and air of this song 
are to be found in Vol. II. of Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum,” and Vol. V. of R. A. 
Smith’s ‘‘ Scottish Minstrel.” Mr. Stenhouse, in his ‘‘ Museum Illustra- 
tions” says, “‘ The publisher of the ‘ Museum’ received this very humorous 
ballad beginning, ‘There was a bridal in this town,’ along with the sprightly 
air to which it is set, from an anonymous correspondent. The verses are 
written in the broad Buchan dialect; but their author is unknown to the 
editor. The breast-knot was a fashionable piece of female dress upwards of 
a century ago, and continued to be worn to a late period, as appears from 
several of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pictures.” It is worth noting that the air 
both of refrain and verses opens sequentially, the sequential phrases of the 
refrain being each of one bar’s length, those of the verses being of two. 


My Luve’s in Germanie (p. 282).—[For Note on Hector Macneill, 
the writer of the verses, see under “I Lo’e na a Laddie but Ane.”] In his 
“*Songs of Scotland,” Allan Cunningham remarks that Macneill’s songs 
““have much softness and truth, an insinuating grace of manners, and a 
decorum of expression, with no small skill in the dramatic management of 
** My Luve’s in Germanie” was published in 1794, and repre- 
sents the lament of a lady on the death of an officer. 


the stories.” 
The air—set in 
ohnson’s ‘‘ Museum” to ‘‘ Ye Jacobites by Name”—was also sung to the 
J y g 

popular ballad beginning, ‘* You've all heard of Paul Jones, have you not ? 
The Paul Jones whom ‘‘ you’ve all heard of” was the 
celebrated pirate who menaced Leith in 1779. [See Note on “Hame, 


have you not?” 


Hame, Hame!”’] 


The Waefw’ Heart (p. 284).—According to Mr. Stenhouse, ‘‘both the 
words and music of this elegant and pathetic song were taken from a single 
sheet, printed at London about the year 1788.” 
ever, editor of the poetical works of Miss Blamire, unhesitatingly claims for 
that lady the authorship of this song, basing his opinion on the similarity of 
sentiment and diction between it and ‘‘The Siller Crown,” [also included 
in the present Work.] He says—‘‘ Having long had a settled conviction in 
my mind that the writer of ‘ The Siller Crown’ was also the writer of ‘ The 
Waefw’ Heart’; and having ascertained beyond a doubt that the first-mentioned 
song was the production of Miss Blamire, I thought it would be useful to 
print the songs together, the better to examine their styles, and to see how 
I think it 
cannot fail to strike every one that the second song is a continuation of the 
first; had the ‘Jamie’ of the latter but been the ‘Donald’ of the former, 
the likeness would have been perfect.” Miss Susanna Blamire, ‘‘ The Muse 


Sir Patrick Maxwell, how- 


closely they resembled each other in sentiment and expression. 








of Cumberland,” was born at Carden Hall, Cumberland, in 1747, and died 
at Carlisle in 1794. 
with that taste for Scottish poetry so pleasingly exemplified in the songs 
here referred to. 


A residence for several years in Perthshire imbued her 


Tam Glen (p. 286).—Burns wrote this song (1788-9) for Johnson’s 
** Museum.” There was an old ballad and still older air of the name of 
‘“¢Tam Glen.” 


melody has been superseded by ‘f The Muckin’ 0’ Geordie’s Byre’’—the air 
y I y y 


Of the old words the chorus alone survives ; while the old 


now universally sung to Burns’s words, and which owes its not very 
aesthetic name to a forgotten ditty, of which the following is the first 


verse: 





The muckin’ 0’ Geordie’s byre, 
And the sho’elin’ the graip sae clean 
Has garred me weet my cheeks, 
And greet wi’ baith my e’en. 
It ne’er was my faither’s will, 
Nor yet my mither’s desire, 
That e’er I should fyle my fingers 
Wi’ the muckin’ 0’ Geordie’s byre. 


Love-sick maidens must be truly grateful to Burns for the zaiveté of this 
argument :— 


“« But, if its ordained I maun tak’ him, 
O wha will I get but Tam Glen?” 


Burns’s poem, ‘‘ Hallowe’en,” points to some of the charms and spells 
which, in more supeistitious times, were, in connection with the festival of 
that name, universally practised by the peasantry of Scotland. Did lads or 
lasses long to obtain a glimpse into futurity on subjects which came near 
their hearts? Let them wait the 31st of October, with its fairies and 
enchantments, when they might ‘‘ burn their nits, an’ pw’ their stocks, aw’ 
haud their Hallowe’en !” 


The following is Burns’s own direction regarding the ‘‘ 


drookit sark 
sleeve”’:—‘‘ You go out, one or more, (for this is a social spell) to a south- 
running spring or rivulet, where ‘three lairds’ lands meet,’ and dip your left 
shirt-sleeve. Go to bed in sight of a fire, and hang your wet sleeve before it 
to dry. Lie awake; and some time near midnight, an apparition, having 
the exact figure of the grand object in question, will come and turn the 
sleeve, as if to dry the other side of it.” 


Bessie Bell and Mary Gray (p. 288.)—With the exception of the 
first four lines, which are taken from an older song of the same name, these 
verses are by Allan Ramsay. Now, Allan, ‘‘ honest Allan,” don’t you think 
that your references to Phoebus, Thetis, Jove and Pallas, are like tawdry 
ornaments on an otherwise becoming dress? ‘The air does not seem to have 
been printed in any Collection prior to the ‘* Orpheus Caledonius,” in 1725 ; 
It was selected by Gay for a 
song in his ‘* Beggars’ Opera,” beginning, ‘‘A curse attends that woman’s 
love.”” In his Notes to Johnson’s ‘‘Museum,” Mr. Stenhouse says, ‘‘ The 
heroines of the song—viz., Miss Elizabeth Bell, daughter of Mr. Bell of 
Kinvaid, Perthshire, and Miss Mary Gray, daughter of Mr. Gray of Lyndock, 
are reported to have been very handsome young ladies, and very intimate 
friends. While Miss Bell was residing at Lyndock, on a visit to Miss Gray, 
in the year 1666, the plague broke out. With a view to avoid the contagion, 
they built a bower or small cottage, in a very retired and romantic place 
called Burn-braes, about three-quarters of a mile from Lyndock house. 
Here they resided a short time; but the plague raging with increased fury, 
they at length caught the infection, after receiving a visit from a gentleman 
who was their mutual admirer; and here they both died. They were 
interred about half-a-mile from the mansion house (at a place called Dronach 
Haugh on the banks of the Almond); and Major Berry, the late proprietor 
of that estate, carefully enclosed the spot, and consecrated it to those 
amiable and celebrated friends. _ It will be noted that every time the seventh 
of the scale occurs in the melody it is flattened, z.e.—/¢e becomes ¢a, impart- 
ing a curiously archaic expression to the air. We append the old song upon 
which Ramsay’s version is based, remarking that the evolving of Ramsay’s 
Of the earlier com- 


but it appeared in many subsequent ones. 


comedy out of the original tragedy is curious enough, 
position Sir Walter Scott says, ‘‘ There is much tenderness and simplicity in 
these verses : ”— 
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O Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 
They war twa bonnie lasses ! 

They biggit a bow’r on yon burn brae, 
And theekit it o’er wi’ rashes. 

They theekit it o’er wi’ rashes green, 
They theekit it o’er wi’ heather ; 

But the pest cam frae the burrow’s toun 
And slew them baith thegither. 


They thought to lie in Methven Kirkyard, 
Amang their noble kin, 

But they maun lie in Dronach-Haugh ; 
To bick forenent the sin, 

And Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 
They war twa bonnie lasses ! 

They biggit a bow’r on yon burn brae, 
And theekit it o’er wi’ rashes. 


The Cauldrife Wooer (p. 290).—The words of this song—from Herd’s 
Collection (1776)—are of unknown authorship, The air, “‘ The Brisk Young 
Lad” is also knownas ‘‘ Bung your Eye in the Morning.” 
referred toseems to have been a kind of Scottish Esau. Swe cuigue: he 
got the cakes and ale, but lost the Jassie. This being 
granted, however, the song is nevertheless one of which the humour is 
pervaded by rather a boorish element. We therefore append the following 
stanzas by Mr. R. D. Jamieson, a gentleman who, for the last thirty years, 
has done good service to the cause of music in Glasgow and the West of 
Scotland. These stanzas may be sung to the original air; they sufficiently 
conserve the spirit of the old version; and they do so in a style that is 
altogether free from vulgarity. They appear by the kind permission of 
Messrs. J. & R. Parlane, Paisley. 


The young man 


Served him right ! 


A braw young lad o’ high degree 
Cam’ here ae nicht sae merrilie 
A weel-faur’d lad as e’er could be 
Cam’ seekin’ ane to woo. 
And O, he was a braw young lad, 
A blithe young lad, a brisk young lad, 
And O, he was a braw young lad, 
Cam’ seekin’ ane to woo. 








Nae fleechin, nor fraca’ he made, 
But ben, wi’ blithesome step he gaed, 
And to my dear auld dad he said, 
“*T want to speak wi’ you.” 
And O, he was, &c. 


** Guidman, I’ve come this nicht to see 
Your bonnie winsome dochters three, 
And spier gin ye’d gie ane to me,— 
And answer gi’e me true.” 

And O, he was, &c. 


Weel pleased my dad look’d on the chiel,— 
“© Guid faith, my lad, I like ye weel ; 
Ye’se get the lass wi’ richt guid-will 
But name the ane ye lo’e,” 
And O, he was, &c. 


Quo’ he, “‘Guidman, I winna care, 
For a’ your dochters are sae fair ; 
Tse tak’ the ane ye best can spare, 
And she’ll be mine, I trow.” 

And O, he was, &c. 


Up startit then my angry dad ; 
Ie storm’d and raged as he’d been mad 
And out the door he drave the lad 
That kentna how to woo. 
And O, he was, &c. 


Now, lads, when ye a-wooin’ gae, 
Tak’ tent ye dinna spoil it sae; 
Let true love guide ye, come what may, 
Sae we will welcome you. 
And O, he was, &c. 


Si 

















Charlie, ye are Welcome (p. 292).—Yet one more of the many 
Jacobite songs with which the literature of Scotland is so thickly studded. 
The air is a fine combination of strength and elegance ; and musicians will 
note that, for the first line and a half, it is simply a modification, in the 
major mode, of **O Charlie is my Darling.” As the melody is short, two 
settings of the accompaniment are given. 


The Gallant Weaver (p. 294).—Burns contributed this song to 
Johnson’s ‘‘Museuin,” and selected the melody from ‘* Aird’s Selection of 
Scots Airs, adapted to the Fife, Violin, or German Flute” (Glasgow, 1784). 
““The Weavers’ March,” as the air is styled, doubtless did duty in the 
capacity from which it derives its name, and is said to be ‘‘ popular among 
the looms in the West of Scotland.” The Cart, a small river of Renfrew- 
shire, flows through the town of Paisley, and falls into the Clyde a little 
below Renton. 


Queen Mary’s Eseape from Loch Leven Castle (p. 296).—[For 
Note on Robert Allan, the writer of the words, see under ‘‘The Covenanter’s 
Lament.” ] 
Castle is graphically idealised in Chap. xy., Vol. II. of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel, ‘‘ The Abbot. ” 
from the supper-table by Willie Douglas, had both released Queen Mary 
and locked the doors upon her pursuers, were consigned, in the royal flight, 


The romantic story of Queen Mary’s escape from Loch Leven 


The keys alluded to in the song, which, being lifted 


to the bottom of the loch, and found, at a comparatively recent period, by 
some fishermen. They are said to be now in the possession of a Kinross- 
shire laird. The melody isin D minor with the sixth sharpened and the 
seventh flattened—a description which is synonymous with referring it to the 
Dorian mode. For greater convenience to the singer, it receives, in the 


present Work, its sol-fa treatment from the former point of view. 


Eppie Adair (p. 298).—This is an old song, retouched by Burns, and 
communicated by him to Johnson’s ‘‘ Musical Museum.” Scots songs may 
commence on any note of the scale: here we have an example of one in the 
minor mode commencing on the second. The sequence between the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh lines of the air, followed by a repetition, is very effective, 
especially as the phrase, in itself, is decidedly melodious. 


Owre the Water to Charlie (p. 300).—This song was written 
about 1745. It is probable, however, that there was an older song of the 
same name; for in Oswald’s ‘* Caledonian Pocket Companion ” (czvca 1742) 
““O’er the Water to Charlie.” Here we have an 
expression of the intense earnestness with which the Jacobites longed to be 
for ever with their Prince: they are not content to wait for him ; they will 
The mention, in the first verse, of the extra 
‘“bawbee ” to John Ross the ferryman, forms rather an amusing antithesis to 


there is an air entitlec 


cross the ferry to meet him. 


the superlative protestations of loyalty which occur throughout the song 
(“Owre the Water’). The second line of the air used frequently to be taught 
to tame black-birds. 


The Sun rises bright in France (p. 302).---Allan Cunningham, 
the author of this song, was born at Blackwood, Nithsdale, Dumfriesshire, 
on the 7th of December, 1784. 
on the Nith, opposite Burns’s farm of Ellisland; and an acquaintance was 


In 1790 his father removed to Dalswinton, 


struck up between the two families. Allan, who already evinced intellectual 
activity and love of verse-making, had the great poet’s personality indelibly 
imprinted on his mind, although he was only twelve years of age when 
Burns died. Brought up to the occupation of a mason, young Cunningham, 
through the death of his father, had, at the age of fifteen, to take an active 
part in contributing to the support of the family. Three years later, 
accompanied by his eldest brother, he set out on a pilgrimage one day to 
Queensberry Hill, in order to introduce himself to the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Hogg received his visitors with quaintly rustic jollity, treating them 
When Sir Walter Scott brought out his ‘‘ Marmion, ” 
Cunningham, in the hope of sceing his hero and worshipping him at a dis- 


to milk and whisky. 


tance, paid a visit to Edinburgh, and walked up and down North Castle 
Street in front of Sir Walter’s house, till he succeeded in obtaining a view of 
the great ‘* Wizard of the North.” In 1809, Cromek, in preparing his 
**“ Reliques of Robert Burns,” visited Dumfries, and made the acquaintance 
of Cunningham. By him Allan was induced to try his fortune in London ; 
and in 1810, he there published his ‘‘ Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Song,” many of the items being pieces of his own composition. By and by 
Cunningham had to fall back upon his former occupation as a mason; but 
he ultimately became Clerk of Works to Sir Francis Chantrey, the great 
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sculptor, remaining in that position till his death, which took place on the 
His 
principal works are ‘‘ Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a Dramatic Poem ;” ‘‘ Tra- 


29th of October, 1842, and occupying his leisure time with literature, 


ditional Tales ;” a Collection of the Songs of Scotland ; the romances ‘‘ Paul 
Jones” and “Michael Scott;” an epic poem, ‘*The Maid of Elmar ;” 
‘€Burns’s Life and Works;” ‘‘The Lives of the Most Eminent British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects”; and ‘* The Life of Sir David Wilkie.” 
According to Southey, Cunningham as a prose writer attained the best style 


of any Scotsman, Ilume excepted. 


The Covenanter’s Lament (p. 304.)—Robert Allan, the writer of 
this lament, was born at Kilbarchan, Renfrewshire, in 1774. Brought up 
as a muslin weaver, he early evinced poetic aptitude, and became intimately 
associated with Tannahill and R. A. Smith. The latter, indeed, set many 
of his pieces to music and published them in the ‘‘ Scottish Minstrel.” A 
volume of Allan’s poems was published in 1836, but did not meet with much 
“‘Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” and Allan—who was a 
man of very keen and sensitive temperament—became possessed of the con- 
Ife therefore, 


success, 


viction that his merits as a poet had been overlooked. 
although in his sixty-seventh year, indignantly shook off the dust of his 
alas for his 





native country from his feet, and set sail for New York, where 
dreams of a new career !—he died on the Ist of June, 1841, six days after 
his arrival, from the effects of a cold caught off Newfoundland. His lyrics— 
e.g., ‘‘ Blink over the Burn, sweet Betty,” ‘‘ Haud awa’ frae me, Donald,” 
&c., are characterised by simplicity, refinement, and tunefulness. The 
following extract, bearing upon the ‘* Covenanter’s Lament,” is taken from 
one of Mr. R. A. Smith’s letters to the publishers of the ‘‘ Scottish 
Minstrel” (civca 1823) :—‘* Of the songs and melodies which will appear in 
the fifth volume, several were taken down literally from the singing, or 
crooning, of Janet Gillespie, an old woman yet living in the parish of 
Kilmalcolm. One of these I may particularise, namely, ‘ The Covenanter’s 
Lament,’ as being in my opinion an excellent song of its kind.” 

The following composition, entitled ‘* The Pentland Hills,” may appro- 
priately be inserted here, to show that its noble authoress, Lady Nairne, with 
all her Episcopal and Jacobite sympathies, could yet feel for the ‘* Heroes of 
the Covenant ”:— 

The pilgrim’s feet here oft will tread 
O’er this sequester’d scene, 

To mark where Scotland’s martyrs lie 
In lonely Rullion Green. 


To muse o’er those who fought and fell, 
All Presbyterians true, 

Who held the League and Covenant, 
Who waved the banners blue ! 


Together here they met and pray’d, 
Ah! ne’er to meet again ; 

Their winding-sheet the bluidy plaid, 
Their grave lone Rullion Green. 


Ah ! here they sang the holy strain— 
Sweet AZarty7s melodie, 

When ev’ry heart and ev’ry voice 
Arose in harmonie. 


The list’ning echoes, all around, 
Gave back their soft reply, 

While angels heard the hallow’d sound, 
And bore it to the sky. 


O Pentland Hills, sae fair and green, 
When in the sunrise gleaming, 

Or in the pensive gloaming hour, 
Aneath the moonbeams streaming ! 


I love your wild sequester’d glen, 
Your bennie wimpling burn ; 

For Scotland’s brave and martyr’d men 
Still do they seem to mourn. 


Jessie the Flow’r 0’ Dumblane (p. 306).—This song cf Tannahill’s, 
written and published in 1808, at once secured the hearty appreciation 
of the public. For many years after its composition, speculation was rife 
as to the heroine’s identity. Travellers from the south were edified by the 
townsfolk of Dunblane not only as to the house of ‘‘Jessie’s” birth, but 


introduced to nearly every local ‘‘ Jessie” of passable appearance as the verit- 





able one; and, if we are to believe the writer in the ‘* Musical Magazine” 


of May, 1835, the elderly ‘‘ Jessie” whom he saw was anything but pre- 
possessing. Ha! ha! ha! for all the pother:—Tannahill was never at 
Dunblane; Ben Lomond cannot be seen from Dunblane; the ‘‘ Jessie”—a 
somewhat unusual thing in Scottish love-songs—never existed outside of the 
poet’s imagination. [See Note on ‘‘My Nannie, O”.] Tannahill’s friend 
Rk. A. Smith, the composer of the melody says, *‘ The third stanza was not 
written till several months after the others were finished; and, in my 
opinion, it would have been more to the author’s credit had such an addition 
never been made. When I had composed the music, Jessie was introduced 
to the world with this clog hanging at her foot, much against my inclination 
However, I feel confident that every singer of taste will 
discard it as a useless appendage.” 


and advice. 


Farewell to Ayrshire (p. 308).—Kichard Gall, the writer of these 
verses, was born in 1776, at Linkhouse, near Dunbar. He was apprenticed 
to a builder and house-carpenter, but disliking the occupation, took ‘‘ French 
leave” of it by walking off to Edinburgh. Here he indentured himself as 
an apprentice, in the printing office of the ‘‘ Evening Courant,” ultimately 
obtaining a clerkship in connection with the establishment. During his 
apprenticeship he engaged a private tutor, and essayed the composition of 
verses, attracting the attention both of Burns and Ilector Macneill. The 
career upon which he had just entered was prematurely closed by death in 
1801. The song, ‘“‘ Farewell to Ayrshire,” was for a long time attributed 
to Burns; and Allan Masterton, Burns’s friend, the Allan of ‘*O Willie 
brewed a Peck 0’ Maut,” composed the melody forit. Ifere is a quotation 
from a sketch of Gall’s life which was published in the ‘‘ Biographica 
Scotica” (Edinburgh, 1805), by Mr. Stark, a friend of Gall’s, and which, 
whatever may be thought of it, establishes, at any rate, the authorship of the 
song :—‘‘ One of Mr. Gall’s songs in particular, the original of which I have 
by me, has acquired a degree of praise, from its having been printed amongst 
the works of Burns, and generally thought the production of that poet. The 
reverse, indeed, was only known to a few of Mr. Gall’s friends, to whom 
he communicated the verses before they were published. The fame of 
Burns stands in no need of the aid of others to support it; and to render 
back the song in question to its true author is but an act of distributive 
justice, due alike to both these departed poets, whose ears are now equally 
insensible to the incense of flattery or the slanders of malevolence. At the 
time when the ‘Scots Musical Museum’ was published at Edinburgh by Mr. 
Johnson, several of Burns’s songs made their appearance in that publication. 
Mr. Gall wrote the song entitled ‘ Farewell to Ayrshire,’ prefixed Burns’s 
name to it, and sent it anonymously to the publisher of that work; from 
thence it has been copied into the later editions of the works of Burns. In 
publishing the song in this manner, Mr. Gall probably thought that, under 
the sanction of a name known to the world, it might acquire that notice 
which in other circumstances it might never have attained, but have been 


doomed ‘ to waste its sweetness on the desert air.’” 


The Kiss ahint the Door (p. 311).—Thomas C. Latto, the writer 
of the words, was born at Kingsbarns, Fife, in 1818. At the age of fourteen 
he entered the University of St. Andrews, where he remained for five years. 
He afterwards became clerk, first to Mr. John Hunter, W.S., Edinburgh, 
auditor to the Court of Session; then to Professor Aytoun. He ultimately 
emigrated, and occupied himself with commercial and literary pursuits in 
New York. He was a contributor to ‘* Whistle Binkie,” ‘*The Book of 
Scottish Songs,” ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine,” &c. 
‘*tips” therein to be acquired, the above song should be the vade-mecun 
both of those impulsive devotees who love the art of osculation ‘‘ not wisely 
but too well,” and of those stern enemies to its practice who, in the words 
of a noted bull, would be on the gz vive to *‘ smell a rat, to see him 
a-brewing in the air, and to nip it in the bud.” The air was composed 
about 1850 by a Mr. Thomas Anderson, the words being formerly sung to 
“*There’s nae Luck about the House.” 


From the value of the 


The Rose of Allandale (p. 314).—For reference to the gifted col- 
laborators of the words and melody of this song, see under ‘‘ Mary of 
Argyle.” Sung to the syllables, ‘‘ rose” and ‘‘ dale” are good examples of 
the ‘Scotch snap.” [See Note on ‘‘ My Hoggie.”] The Allan is a Perth- 
shire stream, a tributary of the Forth, famed for the picturesqueness of its 
scenery, and giving to the district through which it flows the name of Strath- 
allan. Does not the refrain of this song suggest the following passage from 
the ‘* King’s Quhair,” written by King James I. of Scotland (1394-1437), 
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during his captivity at Windsor? The royal captive is looking through the 
bars of his prison window upon an arbour, where he suddenly beholds the 
beauteous vision of a lady—the Lady Jane, daughter of the Duke of Beau- 
fort, who afterwards became his Queen :— 


Now there was made fast, by the toweris wall, 
A garden fair ; and in the corners set 

Ane herbere green, with wandis long and small 
Railéd about, and so with tréis set 

Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet, 
That lyf was none walking there forbye, 

That might within scarce any wight espy. 


So thick the boughis and the leavis green 
3eshaded all the alleys that there were, 

And, myddis every herbere might be seen 
The sharp, green, sweet juniper, 

Growing so fair with branches here and there, 
That, as it seemed to a lyf without, 

The boughis spread the herbere all about. 


% % % % % 


And, therewith, cast I down mine eye again, 
Where as I saw walking under the tower, 

Full secretly, new cumyn her to pleyne, 

The fairest or the freshest youngé flower, 

That e’er I saw, methought, before that hour ; 
For which suddén abate, anon astert 

The blood of all my body to my heart. 


The Women are a’ gane Wud (p. 317).—By Dr. Charles Rogers 
the words of this song are attributed to Lady Nairne ; and certainly there is 
no other writer with whose Jacobite sympathies, historical insight, and 
literary style they are in more complete accord. For examples of the 
extraordinary enthusiasm with which “the women” took up the cause 
of ‘*Bonnie Prince Charlie,” reference may be made to Lady Murray 
of Broughton, Peeblesshire, who appeared on horseback at the Prince’s 
triumphal |. vogress down the High Street of Edinburgh, and to the lady 
of Clan Came“on who role to the assistance of the Prince at the head of 
two hundred an.\ fifty armed retainers. Lord President Forbes, a govern- 
ment official, rem rked, doubtless with irony as well as truth, that ‘‘ men’s 
swords did less for vhe cause of Charles than the tongues of his fair country- 
women.” Well migt the Whig ‘‘gudeman,” reflecting on the vagaries of 
his womankind, croon to himself ‘The women are a’ gane wud”! [See 
also Note on ‘*O Chan'e is my Darling.”] The time (9-8) in which the 
melody of ‘‘ The Women are a gane Wud” is written, occurs but very rarely 
in Scottish songs. Two notable examples of it occur in ‘* Woo’d an’ 
Married an’ a’,” and ‘‘ Brose and Butter.” 

The Campbells are Comin’ (p. 320).—Mr. Stenhouse says :—‘‘In 
the third volume of the “‘ Museum,” this song is said to have been composed 
on the imprisonment of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, in the Castle 
of Loch Leven, in 1567. The Earl of Argyle was on the Queen’s party at 
the battle of Langside, in 1568, and perhaps the tune may have been the 
Campbells’ quick-march for two centuries past ; but, nevertheless, the words 
of the song contain intrinsic evidence that it is not much above a century 
old. In all probability it was written abont the year 1715, on the breaking 
out of the rebellion in the reign of George I., when John Campbell, the 
great Duke of Argyle, was made commander-in-chief of his Majesty’s forces 
in North Britain, and was the principal means of its total suppression.” 

The story of ‘‘ Jessie of Lucknow” is well known. The only pity about 
it is that subsequent information showed it to be much more of a story than 
a reality. While the British were besieged in Lucknow, during the Indian 
Mutiny, Jessie Brown, the wife of a corporal, had been delirious with excite- 
ment. “At last,” says the lady correspondent of a French newspaper, 
““she lay down on the ground and fell into a profound slumber, her head 
resting in my lap. I myself could no longer resist the inclination to sleep, 
in spite of the continual roar of cannon. Suddenly 1 was aroused by a wild 
unearthly scream, close to my ear: my companion stood upright beside me, 
her arms raised, and her head bent forward in the attitude of listening, A 
look of intense delight broke over her countenance: she grasped my hand, 
drew me towards her, and exclaimed, ‘ Dinna ye hear it? Dinna ye hear 
it? Ay, I’m no dreamin’; it’s the slogan o’ the Highlanders ! We’re saved! 








we're saved!” The following lines are from the spirited piece by T. E. 
Webb, which was founded upon this reported incident :— 
““ What! dinna ye hear it? I hear it again! 
*Tis the pibroch Diarmid played ages ago— 
*Tis the slogan Clan Alpine still hurls on the foe !” 
The Campbells are coming! M‘Gregor is near ! 
Oh! dinna ye hear it yet? dinna ye hear?” 


Row weel, my Boatie, Row weel (p. 323).—From 1816—the year 
in which R. A. Smith’s fine melody was published—till 1888, the single 
stanza—here the second—written by Walter Weir, made up the whole song. 
In the latter year, Miss Agnes C. Dey, a teacher in one of the Edinburgh 
public schools, wrote, as a prologue, the first verse as given in the present 
Work. Quite of a piece with the original stanza, it skilfully prepares the way 
for the episodes therein narrated, and makes the song more of a suitable 
length for concert purposes. It is here inserted by permission of Messrs J. 
& Rk, Parlane, proprietors of ‘* The National Choir,” Paisley. Walter Weir, 
who wrote what here appears as the second verse, was a Glasgow house- 
painter, a well-read Gaelic scholar, who got the old Highland story of 
‘* Beautiful Ellen” from his mother. 


The March of the Cameron Men (p. 328).—For nearly the last 
half-century, this song has ranked as one of the standard favourites. Miss 
Mary Maxwell Campbell of Pitlour, Fifeshire, may be regarded as one 
of that galaxy of Scottish literary ladies which, with Lady Nairne as its 
brightest star, practised the poetic art with an ardour whose success was only 
equalled by its secrecy. Had the authorship of this stirring lyric not been 
assigned to others, Miss Campbell, in all probability, would never have 
acknowledged it. She says ‘*I composed this song when very young, after 
travelling from morning to night through Highland scenery, with a member 
of the family of Lochiel.” [See Notes on ‘‘ The Auld House,” and ‘Neil 
Gow’s Farewell to Whisky,” for parallel cases of feminine reticence regard- 
ing authorship. ] 


The Land o’ Cakes (p. 332).—For reference to John Imlah, the writer 
of the verses, see Note to “*O, gin I were where Gadie rins.” Shortbread is 
a species of New-Year cake which Scotland boasts as specially her own, the 
baking of which other countries vainly try to emulate. Many a batch of 
these cakes is stamped with the inscription in letters of orange-peel or 
sugar, “‘Frae the Land o’ Cakes.” The melody, known as ‘‘ The Black 
Watch,” is the march of the ‘‘Gallant Forty-Twa”—i.e., the Forty-second 
Regiment, now styled “The Royal Highlanders. ” 


Wha wadna Fecht for Charlie? (p. 335).—Regarding this song, 
Hogg, in his ‘‘ Jacobite Relics” (1821), says :—‘‘* Wha wadna fecht for 
Charlie?’ is likewise a Buchan song, sent me by Mr. John Wallace. The 
air has the same name, but in the south is called ‘ Will ye go and marry, 
Katie??” The air, in fact, is an old Strathspey, which is published in 
Bremner’s Collection (1764). Along with the original words, ‘ Will ye go 
and marry, Katie?” it was sent by Burns to Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum.” The 
song is more probably a modern imitation than a genuine production of 
Jacobite times. To the same air Lady Nairne wrote a set of verses entitled 
“* Saw ye ne’er a lanely lassie!” These, however, have more of the didactic 
than the lyric in them. 


Tammy (p. 338).—The words of this song, taken from Vol. I, of R. A. 
Smith’s ‘*Scottish Minstrel,” (civca 1822) are inscribed with “S. M.;” as 
the author’s initials. Ifthe song does not embody the wisdom of Solomon, 
it at all events can boast of two Scots proverbs, viz.:— 


‘“ Thrice, they say, is canny,” 
and 


‘* There’s as guid fish into the sea 
As e’er cam’ out, I fancy.” 
A common-sense song, no doubt :— 
‘* But if she’s a fuil, and lightlies me, 
I’se e’en draw up wi’ Nancy,” 
put into the mouth of one who has a fairly good opinion of himself :— 
“* And tho’ I say’t that shou’dna say’t, 
I’m owre guid a match for Maggie.” 
The fourth of the scale does not occur in the melody, 
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Hey, Donald! How, Donald! (p. 340).—The first stanza of this 
song is a fragment of Tannahill’s ; the two others were added by William 
Motherwell. The melody, it will be noticed, is in the minor mode, with 
the sixth of the scale omitted and the seventh flattened. 

William Motherwell was born at Glasgow in 1797. His parents—who 
were in good circumstances—removed to Edinburgh while he was yet a 
child ; and he received his education at the High School of Edinburgh, the 
Grammar School of Paisley, and, during the session of 1818-19, at the 
University of Glasgow. Soon afterwards he was appointed Sheriff-Clerk 
Depute of Renfrewshire. Always of a literary turn, he became, in 1819, 
In 1828 he started the ‘‘ Paisley 
Magazine,” which contained a number of his poetical pieces, but which did 
In the same year he was appointed editor of the 


‘* Paisley Advertiser,” which office he exchanged, in 1830, for the editor- 


editor of the “ Ilarp of Renfrewshire.” 
not survive its first season. 


ship of the ‘Glasgow Courier;” and, in 1835, he published his ‘‘ Poems, 
Narrative and Lyrical.” 
are “‘Jeanie Morrison ” and ‘‘ The Cavalier’s Song.” He died of apoplexy 
in 1835. In society he was reserved; but, amongst his friends, he was a 
pleasant companion. 


The pieces by which he is most favourably known 
bPl 


The following document, found amongst his papers, 
sheds a genial glamour :— 


*“ At Edinburgh, the twentieth day of October, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight years, and within the New Slaughter’s Coffee-house there— 

““In presence of Mr. R. A. Smith and other gentlemen, who subscribe 
as witnesses to this document— 

“* Appeared, William Motherwell, who solemnly affirms and declares 
that, not having been blessed with a voice or ear, he is utterly incapable of 
singing any song, holy or profane, for the delectation of any compotators. 
And this is truth. “WILLIAM MOTHERWELL.” 


““T, R. A. Smith, of Edinburgh, hereby certify that having made trial 
of the above William Motherwell, his singing abilities, I declare that the 
statement put forth by him is strictly true. And I beg leave to express a 
hope that this testimonial under my hand may be a means of saving him 
from persecution in all companies of honest fellows partial to song, for the 
poor rascal cannot utter a note. 

“Given under my hand, place and date first above-mentioned, before 
these witnesses—Mr. P. Buchan, of Peterhead, and Messrs. John Stevenson 
and Sandy Ramsay, booksellers in Edinburgh—all being at this time quite 
comfortable, and able with me to form a due appreciation of the musical 
talent of Turk or Christian. mk. A. SMITH. 


‘* P. Buchan, Witness. 
** Jo. Stevenson, Witness. 
*° A. Ramsay, Witness 


“ P.S.—With feelings of the deepest regret, I have this evening signed 
the above document; but the strict regard I entertain for truth, and the 
utter abhorrence I have for FICTION, oblige me to set my hand and seal 
to what is positively a notorious fact “TR. AS SMiIcH.?? 


Brose and Butter (p. 342).—john Anderson, who furbished up this 
song from older verses, followed the occupation of a music engraver in Edin- 
burgh, after having served his apprenticeship with Johnson, the publisher of 
the ‘‘Scots Musical Museum” (1787-1803). Of this work a new edition 
was published by Messrs. Blackwood, of Edinburgh, in 1839. Another of 
Anderson’s songs is ‘‘I’ll o’er the Muir to Maggie, O.” Sandy’s devo- 
tion to the lordly dish of brose and butter may well be pitted against John 
Bull’s penchant for roast beef and plum-pudding. Greatly exercised by the 
apparently growing disrelish exhibited by an untoward generation of namby- 
pamby Scots towards their native brose, Mr. Alexander Watson, a worthy 
merchant-tailor of Aberdeen, and deacon of the incorporated trades in that 
ancient city, wrote the following song, entitled the * Kail Brose o? Auld 
Scotland,” as a protest against the too frequent playing of ‘‘The Roast 

3eef of Old England” by an English regiment stationed at Aberdeen, 
This occurred in 1781,—more than a hundred years ago. A good record 
truly for the staying power of brose ! 


When our ancient forefathers agreed wi’ the laird 
For a spot 0’ guid ground for to be a kail-yard, 
It was to the brose that they paid their regard 
Oh, the kail brose 0’ auld Scotland, 
And oh for the Scottish kail brose. 








When Fergus, the first 0’ our kings, I suppose, 

At the head of his nobles had vanquish’d our foes, 

Just before they began they’d been feastin’ on brose. 
Oh, the kail brose, &c. 


Then our sodgers were dress’d in their kilts and short hose, 
With bonnet and belt which their dress did compose, 
And a bag o’ oatmeal on their back to make brose. 

Oh, the kail brose, &c. 


In our free, carly ages, a Scotsman could dine 

Without English roast beef, or famous French wine : 

Kail brose. when weel made, he aye thought it divine. 
Oh, the kail brose, &c. 


At our annual election o’ bailies or mayor, 
Nae kickshaws o’ puddin’s or tarts were seen there, 
But a cog o’ kail brose was the favourite fare. 

Oh, the kail brose, &c. 


But now since the thistle is joined to the rose, 

And the English nae langer are counted our foes, 

We've lost a guid part o’ our relish for brose. 
Oh, the kail brose, &c. 


But each true-hearted Scotsman, by nature jocose, 

Can cheerfully dine on a dishfw’ 0’ brose ; 

And the grace be a wish to get plenty o’ those. 
Oh, the kail brose, &c. 


[See also *‘ Bannocks 0’ Bear Meal,” and Note thereon. ] 

[For Note on the air ‘‘ Brose and Butter,” see under ‘‘’The Laird o’ 
Cockpen.”] The rhythm of ‘Brose and Butter,” (9-8) is by no means 
common in Scots melodies: other good examples occur in ‘* Woo’d an’ 
Married an’ a’,” and ‘The Women are a’ gane Wud,” both included 
in the present Work. Its tonality is also very peculiar, oscillating, as it 
does, between E minor with flat seventh, G major and D major, and 
ending on an unaccented note, which, though by no means usual as a final 
one in any of these keys, would most easily be reconciled with that key 
which, amongst the three, is furthest removed from the original. 


The Pleughman (p. 344).—This song was contributed by Lady 
Nairne (1766-1845) to R. A. Smith’s ‘‘Scottish Minstrel” with the signature 
‘*B.B.,” and is noteworthy as being the earliest of her pieces. Written 
about 1792, while its authoress was simply Miss Carolina Oliphant of Gask, 
and styled ‘‘The Flower of Strathearn,” this halesome lyric first attained 
publicity, by receiving a spirited rendering from Miss Oliphant’s brother, at 
a dinner to which he entertained his tenantry. Mr. Oliphant, however, 
merely said that he had received it from the writer, without indicating who 
the author was. The applause with which it was received furnished Miss 
Oliphant with a powerful incentive—if any such incentive were required— 
to persevere in the development of her poetic gifts; and very soon after- 
wards the song was set to music. The air appears in Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum,” 
and is one of the rare instances [see Notes on ‘‘Ca’ the Yowes to the 
Knowes ” and O send Lewie Gordon Hame”’], where the air of the refrain 
is the same as the air of each verse. Here, as in the cases just quoted, 
two contrasted settings of the air are given, by which its double duty is made 
clear, Burns also writes a song entitled ‘‘The Ploughman,” which may 
be sung to the same air. Here it is :— 


The ploughman he’s a bonnie lad, 
His mind is ever true, jo ; 
His garters knit below the knee, 
His bonnet it is blue, jo. 
Then up wi’ him my ploughman lad, 
And hey my merry ploughman ! 
Of a’ the trades that I do ken, 
Commend me to the ploughman. 


My ploughman he comes hameat c’en, 
He’s aften wat and weary ; 
Cast off the wat, put on the dry, 
And gae to bed, my dearie! 
Then up wi’ him, &c. 


I will wash my ploughman’s hose, 
And I will dress his o’erlay ; 
I will mak’ my ploughman’s bed, 
And cheer him late and early. 
Then up wi’ him, &c, 
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I ha’e been east, I ha’e been west, 
T ha’e been at Saint Johnston ; 
The bonniest sight that e’er I saw 
Was the ploughman laddie dancin’. 
Then up wi’ him, &c. 


Snaw-white stockins’ on his legs, 
And siller buckles glancin’ ; 
A gude blue bonnet on his head— 
And O, but he was handsome ! 
Then up wi’ him, &c. 


Commend me to the barn-yard, 
And the corn-mow’, man ; 
I never gat my coggie fw’ 
Till I met wi’ the ploughman. 
Then up wi him, &c. 


A setting of the melody loaded with ornamentation, is published in Oswald s 
“Caledonian Pocket Companion ” (c7vca 1742). 
version of the words, is to be found in Johnson’s ‘‘ Musical Museum” (1787- 
1803). 


The melody, with Burns’s 


John Tod (p. 346).—The Baroness Nairne contributed this humorous 
sketch to the second volume of R. A. Smith’s ‘‘Scottish Minstrel.” The 
hero of the song is said to have been the Rev. John Tod, minister of Lady- 
kick, Berwickshire, who, a very eccentric though worthy man, one of that 
fast disappearing type of clergyman which shares with the beadle the honour 
of having largely contributed to the stores of Scottish wit and humour, seems 
to have been both a ‘‘terror to evil-doers and a praise to them that did well.” 
As the melody is short, two settings with contrasted accompaniments are 
given to it in this Work. Musical readers will doubtless note the curious 
resemblance which the opening phrase of the melody bears to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s #zo¢ivo in ‘‘The Mikado,” ‘‘The flow’rs that bloom in the Spring.” 


Bonnie Prince Charlie (p. 348).—This song was published in ‘‘ The 
Border Garland” —a work which Hogg himself projected towards the 
making of his name and fame. The first number—which contained nine 
To Neil Gow, junr., the composer of 





songs—was however, also the last. 
the air, there is a tombstone erected in Greyfriars’ Churchyard, Edinburgh, 
which records the fact that he died on the 7th of November, 1823, aged 
twenty-eight. 


O! wert thou in the Cauld Blast (p. 350).—While Burns was 
on his death-bed, his devoted wife was herself too ill either to nurse her 
husband or to attend to the helpless little ones. Miss Jessie Lewars, a 
beautiful and modest girl, sister to one of Burns’s brethren of the Excise, 
nobly came to the assistance of the stricken household, and by her devoted 
and daughter-like attentions greatly soothed the closing hours of the dying 
poet. This song—which finds a place in Thomson’s Collection—was written 
in Miss Jessie's honour, as were also several epigrams and the song entitled 
““Jessie” [see Note on which]. The air assigned in the present Work 
to ‘*O wert thou,” is entitled ‘‘ Lochiel’s awa’ to France.” It is a fine 
specimen of the pentatonic scale in the minor mode, the second and sixth of 
the ordinary minor scale being absent, and the seventh flattened. Men- 
delssohn’s setting of the verses has a world-wide celebrity. 


The Bonnie Banks o’ Loch Lomon’ (p. 352).—This song, compara- 
tively forgotten for many a long day, has within the last few years deservedly 
attained high popularity. It is supposed to have been written about 1746 ; 
and its deeply pathetic stanzas most probably refer to the hapless retreat of 
Prince Charles Edward from the English campaign. On the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1745, Charles had entered Derby, elated with the most brilliant antici- 
pations of success, which only a young man of his peculiarly sanguine tempera- 
ment could, in the circumstances, have ever allowed his mind to dwell upon. 
All along, the rival jealousies and standing feuds which existed amongst his 
Highland chiefs had proved a drag upon his operations, and his cause had 
not received that amount of assistance from English partisans which, by its 
numerical importance, might render these dissentions but of small account. 
Royalist troops were also being marched against him. Accordingly, on the 
morning after his entry into Derby, his principal officers, having previously 
formed themselves into a council of ways and means, waited upon him, and, 
after trying in vain to impress upon him the danger, the hopelessness, the 
utter madness of the enterprise, unanimously demanded that he should give 
the order for the army to wheel about. Frantic with despair, Charles strove 














in vain to shaie their resolve. Further they would not go. And then the 
homeward march began. In squalid, straggling groups, his troops took the 
road—a pitiable sight. At last, clutching to the collars of each other’s coats, 
they struggled through the swoilen Esk at Longtown, and stood once more 
on Scottish ground, 20th December, 1745. [See Note on ‘* The Hundred 
Pipers.”’] 


The Boatman (Fhir a Bhata) (p. 354).—The translation from the 
Gaelic is by Mr. L. Macbean, the editor of ‘‘ The Celtic Lyre,” and is 
inserted by permission. The air is a fine specimen of old Highland melody, 
the rhythm being peculiar and strongly marked, and the tonality showing 
the minor mode with the sixth absent and the seventh flattened. The 
wild scenery of the wave-beaten islands of the west is vividly suggested by 


the weirdness of the melody, and the thrilling effect of the Gaelic words. 


My ain Kind Dearie, O (p. 356).—The air to which this song is 
sung, entitled “ The Lea Rig,” was published in Oswald’s ‘* Caledonian 
Pocket Companion” (e7ca 1742). The sequentially repeated figure which it 
contains at the beginning of the second half is melodious and effective. In 
a letter written by Burns to Mr. Thomson, in October, 1792, enclosing two 
stanzas of the song, the poet says:—‘‘ Let me tell you that you are too 
fastidious in your ideas of songs and ballads. I own that your criticisms are 
just; the songs you specify in your list have, all but one, the faults you 
remark in them; but who shall mend the matter? Who shall rise up and 
say—‘Go to, I will make a better?’ For instance, on reading over ‘ The Lea 
Rig’ (the old ditty of that name), I immediately set about trying my hand 
on it, and after all, I could make nothing more of it than the following, 
which, heaven knows, is poor enough.” Ferguson, William Reid, of 
Glasgow, and Lady Nairne have also written verses based upon the same 
old song. Of the original words one verse only survives. If Ferguson tried 
to present this unscrubbed waif under a chastened aspect, he certainly did 
not meet with much success; Mr. Reid pretty well reforms the rascal, except 
in the matter of weaning him from keeping most unconscionable hours ; 
while Lady Nairne shows us the incorrigible clad in a decent suit of Sunday 
clothes, and looking, oh, gzte looking her ladyship’s very demure and 
interesting protéeé. Intended to form a continuation of Ferguson’s stanzas, 
Mr. Reid’s version is well entitled to quotation here :— 


At gloamin,’ if my lane I be, 
Oh, but I’m wondrous eerie, O, 
And mony a heavy sigh I gi’e 
When absent frae my dearie, O ; 
But seated ’neath the milk-white thorn, 
In ev’ning fair and clearie, O, 
Enraptur’d, a’ my cares I scorn, 
When wi’ my kind dearie, O. 


Where thro’ the birks the burnie rows, 
Aft ha’e I sat fu’ cheerie, O, 

Upon the bonnie greensward howes, 
Wi thee, my kind dearie, O. 

I’ve courted till I’ve heard the craw 
Of honest chanticleerie, O, 

Yet never miss’d my sleep ava, 
When wi’ my kind dearie, O. 


For tho’ the night were ne’er sae dark, 
And I were ne’er sae wearie, O, 

I’d meet thee on the lea rig, 
My ain kind dearie, O. 

While in this weary warld of wae, 
This wilderness sae drearie, O, 

What makes me blythe, and keeps me sae 
’Tis thee, my kind dearie, O! 


Green Grow the Rashes, 0 (p. 358).—In ‘‘ Cupid’s Whirlygig ”—a 
rare old book—we are gravely informed that ‘‘ Man was made when Nature 
was but an apprentice ; but Woman is the last and most perfect work of 
Nature.” To this dictum the song by Burns now before us forms a hail- 
fellow-well-met Amen. [See also Note on ‘‘John Anderson, my Jo.”] Mr. 
Stenhouse in ‘* Museum Illustrations” says ‘* The air of this song is old ; a 
bad set of it occurs in Oswald’s first Collection (1740); but he seems to have 
forgot that the tune had been used as a reel as well as a song in Scotland, 
time out of memory.” Amongst the contents of the MS. Lute-Book of Sir 
Robert Gordon of Straloch (1627-9) are to be found “‘ Green greus ye Rasses: 
A Daunce,” and ‘I Kist her while she Blusht,”—airs almost identical, 
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BONNIE RAN THE BURNIE DOUN 


(Solo,or Solo with Duet.) 


Air, “Cawdor Fair.” 
? 


Words by LADY NAIRNE. 


/ Moderato e con espressione. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign X. 2 
The mossy rock was there, 
And the water-lily fair ; 
And the little trout wad sport about, 
All in the sunny beam. 
3 Bonnie ran, &c. 4 
Tho’ simmer days be lang, And then the burn’s like a sea, 
And sweet the birdies’ sang, Roarin’ and reamin’,— 
The wintry night and chillin’ blight Nae wee bit sangsters on the tree, 
Keep aye their eerie roun’. But wild birds screamin’. 
Bonnie ran, &c. Bonnie ran, &c. 
5 


And my sweet sunny morn 
Was like the ripplin’ burn, 

Or simmer breeze amang the trees, 
And linties liltin’ blythe. 

Oh! that the past I might, forget, 
Wandrin’ and weepin’ ; 

Oh! that aneath some hillock green 
Sound I were sleepin’ ! 
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THE BRAES O’ BALQUITHER. 


(Solo,or Duet with Trio.) 
Words by TANNAHILL. Old Highland Air, 


Moderato. 
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I will twine thee a bow’, When the rude wintry win’ 

By the clear siller fountain, Idly raves round our dwelling, 
And I'll cover it owre ; And the roar of the linn 

Wi the flow’rs o’ the mountain ; On the night-breeze is swelling, 
I will range through the wilds, Sae merrily we'll sing 

And the deep glens sae dreary, As the storm rattles o’er us, 
And return wi’ the spoils Till the deer shieling ring 

To the bower o’ my dearie. Wi the light lilting chorus. 

Will ye go, &c. Will ye go, &c. 
4 


Now the simmer is in prime, 

Wi the flow’rs richly blooming, 
And the wild mountain thyme 

A’ the moorlands perfuming ; 
To our dear native scenes 

Let us journey together, 
Where glad innocence reigns, 

"Mang the braes of Balquither. 

Will ye go, &c. 
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© MALLY’s MEEK, MALLY’S SWEET. 


Words by BURNS. Air from JOHNSON 8 “Musical Museum? (1787 - 1803.) 


Andantino. 
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The remaining verses begin at the signX. 


It were mair meet that thae fine feet 
Were weel lac’d up in silken shoon ; 
And ’twere mair fit that she should sit 
Within yon chariot gilt aboon. 
O Mally’s meek, &c. 


3 
Her yellow hair,beyond compare, 
Comes trinklin’ doun her swan-white neck ; 
And her two eyes, like stars in skies, 
Would keep a sinkin’ ship frae wreck ! 
O Mally’s meek, &c. 


For the sake of variety, the accompaniment to the refrain,as given at the outset, may be substituted in verse2. 


’ THE STEER KIMMER 
(Solo or Part-Song) 
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Old Strathspey Air. 


Words ascribed to ROBERT ALLAN (1774 -1841,) 


Con spirito. 
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I’m right glad to hear’t, kimmer, 
I'm right glad to hear’t ; 
I hae a gude braid claymore, 
And for his sake I'll wear’t : 
Sin’ Charlie he is landed, 
We ha’e nae mair to fear ; 
Sin’ Charlie he is come, kimmer, 
We'll ha’e a jub’lee year. 
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Air, O this is no my ain house.” 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign %. 


2 
She’s bonnie, bloomin’, straight, and tall, 
An’ long has had my heart in thrall ; 
An’ aye it charms my very saul,— 
The kind blink that’s in her e’e. 
O this is no my ain lassie, &e. 


3 


A thief sae pawkie is my Jean, 
She'll steal a glance by a’ unseen ; 
But gleg as light are lover’s e’en, 
When kind love is in the e’e. 
O this is no my ain lassie, &c. 


4 
It may escape the courtly sparks, 
It may escape the learned clerks ; 
But weel the watchin’ lover marks 
The kind love that’s in her e’e. 
O this is no my ain lassie, &c. 


For the sake of variety,the accompaniment to the refrain,as givenat the outset,may be substited at the end of verses 2 and3. 
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Kitty REID’s HOUSE. 


(Solo,or Solo with Chorus.) 





Air, The country bumpkin.” 

















Words by LADY NAIRNE. 
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Chorus on next page. 


The remaining verses begin at the sign. 


2 3 
The licht glimmer’d in thro’ a crack i’ the wa, 
An’ a’ body thocht the lift it wad fa’; 
An’ lads an’ lasses they sune ran awa’ 
Frae Kitty Reid’s house on the green, jo. 
Hech! hey! the fricht that was there, 
The fricht that was there, 
The fricht that was there ; The dule that was there,— 
Hech! how! the fricht that was there, The birds an’ beasts it wauken’d them a’ 
In Kitty Reid’s house on the green, jo. At Kitty Reid’s house on the green, jo. 


The wa’ gaed a-hurly an’ scatter’d them a’, 
The piper, the fiddler, auld Kitty an’ a’; 
The kye fell a routin,’ the cocks they did craw, 
At Kitty Reid’s house on the green, jo. 
Hech! hey! the dule that was there, 
The dule that was there, 
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Last verse. 
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S DEAD. 


(Solo,or Solo with Chorus.) 


THE AULD MAN'S MEER? 


Words and Melody by PATRICK BIRNIE, circa 1680. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign XS. 
2 4 
There was hay to ca’ and lint to lead, The puir auld bodie’s head is sair, 
A hun’er hotts o’ muck to spread, Wi greetin’ for his guid grey meer, 
And peats and truffs and a’ to lead,— He’s like to dee himsel’ wi’ care, 
And yet the jade to dee. Aside the green kirkyard. 
The auld, &c. The auld, &c. 
3 5 
She had the fercie and the fleuk, He’s thinkin’ on the bygane days, 
The wheezloch and the wanton yeuk ; And a’ her douce and canny ways, 
On ilka knee she had a breuk,— And how his ain guidwife, auld Bess, 
What ail’d the beast to dee ? Micht maist as weel been spar’d. 


The auld, &c. The auld, &e. 
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THE MAID OF ISLAY. 
(Solo, or Soprano Duet.) 


Words by JOSEPH TRAIN, 1779-1852. Air from Gow’s Fourth Collection. 


Moderato. 
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Not the tempest raving round me, 
Lightning’s flash or thunder’s roll, 

Not the ocean’s rage could wound me, 
While her image filled my soul. 

Farewell, days of purest pleasure, 
Loud your loss my heart shall mourn ; 

Farewell hours of bliss the measure, 
Bliss that never can return. 

Cheerless o’er the wild heath wand’ring, 
Cheerless on the wave-worn shore, 

p On the past with sadness pond’ring,— 

Hope’s fair visions charm no more. 
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A WEE BIT BLINK O’ SUNSHINE. 


Words by R. P., RENDALL, 1isy1. Music by JOHN GREIG, Mus. Doce. 


Moderato e con espressione. 
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Our bairnies toddlin’, rinnin’, sure mishaps will aft befa’, 
They've their crosses an’ their losses, their bit strifes,an’ griefs,an’ a’: 
Just a wee bit kiss an’ cuddle an’ hoo speedily they men’ 
For that wee bit blink o’ sunshine aye mak’s a’ thing bricht again. 
Misfortunes ne’er come singly, an’ whiles we're sair opprest, 
We scarce can bear the burden, or believe it for the best ; 
Betimes there comes a respite in a way we dinna ken, 
An’ a wee bit blink o’ sunshine aye mak’s a’thing bricht again, 
An’ a wee bit blink, &c. 
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Should trouble come an’ lay us low, we aiblins hae a pang, 
An’ think hoo mickle richt we could ha’e done instead o’ wrang ; 
But Providence is kind ance mair, an’ timeously we men’, 
An’ a wee bit blink o’ sunshine aye mak’s a’thing bricht again. 
Then let us aye do richt oursel’s, an’ help our fellow-man, 
For life wi’ a’ its joys an’ cares is but a wee, short span ; 
So when a frien’s in trouble, dinna pass him wi’ disdain, 
But let our blink o’ sunshine help to mak’ him bricht again, 
But let our blink, &c. 
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CRADLE SONG 


Air from R. A. SMITH’S “Scottish Minstrel.” 


Words by LADY NAIRNE. 
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Baloo-loo, lammie ; now baloo, my dear ; 
Does wee lammie ken that its daddie’s no here ? 


Ye’re rockin’ fu’ sweetly on mammie’s warm knee, 
But daddie’s a-rockin’ upon the saut sea. 


3 
Now hush-a-ba, lammie ; now hush-a, my dear ; 
Now hush-a-ba, lammie ; ain minnie is here ; 
The wild wind is ravin’, and mammie’s heart’s sair ; 
The wild wind is ravin’, and ye dinna care. 


4 
Sing baloo-loo, lammie ; sing baloo, my dear ; 
Sing baloo-loo, lammie ; ain minnie is here ; 
My wee bairnie’s dozin’, it’s dozin’ now fine ; 
And, oh! may its waukin’ be blyther than mine. 
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HOW LANG AND DREARY IS THE NICHT. 


So . 
( Soprano Duet.) Old Gaelic Melody. 


Words by BURNS. 
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WHAT DO YE THINK O’ ME NOO? 


Words by"'S. MW.” Air, ‘The Fowls and the Kye.” 
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Allegretto e serioso giocoso. 







Piano. 
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There’s red-headed Jenny that lieves at our side, 
At shearin’ she aye dings them a’; 
But her vera sight mither canna abide, 
And her a wild hizzie does ca’. 
And what do ye think I sud do, guid folks ? 
O what do ye think I sud try ? 
For gin mither was deein’ there’s naebody lievin’ 
To mind the horse and the kye. 
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There’s Mrs. M‘Drunky, a guid widow woman, 
For wine-makin she has the gree ; 
At kirnin’ her daughter is surely uncommon, 
And either wad answer for me. 
Sae what do ye think o’ me noo, kind sirs, 
And what do ye think I sud try ? 
Gin the auld body dees there'll be naebody left 
To mind the fowls and the kye. 
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My mither yestreen she pouthert my heid 
Till it was as white as the snaw ; 
She took her auld mutch and shot in my gravat, 
And pat in my briest-pin and a’. 
And what do ye think I’m to do, guid folks ? 
O! what do ye think I’m to do? 
I'm gaun to the east, to a braw weddin’ feast, 
To meet the M‘Huffy’s, I trow. 
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“Noo gang awa’, Jamie, noo gang to the bridal, 


Ye ken ye’re to be the best man, 


And Betty M‘Huffy she is the best maid, 


Speak up to her noo like a man.” 
And what do ye think 0’ me noo, guid folks ? 
O what do ye think o’ me noo? 
I ken vera weel, its a’ for the siller 
That mither wad ha’e me to woo. 
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I gaed to the bridal, and Betty was there, 
And wow! but she was buskit braw, 
Wi’ ribbons and lace, a’ set round her face, 
And necklaces twa or three raw. 
And what do ye think o’ me noo, guid folks ? 
O what do ye think I sud try? 
For really I’m vext and sairly perplext, 
When I think o’ the fowls and the kye. 
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To please my mither and speak up till her, 
Lang I thocht afore I wad try ; 
At length I spiered if ever she heard 
That we had twa dizzen o’ kye. 
Sae what do ye think o’ me noo, guid folks ? 
“Q! keep me frae Betty,” say I: 
Wi’ a toss o’ her heid, she answer'd, “ Indeed ! 
Wha’ cares for you or your kye ?” 
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THERE WAS A LASS, AND SHE WAS FAIR. 


Words by BURNS. Air, Willie was a Wanton Wag” 






Moderato. 
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But hawks will rob the tender joys And now she works her mammie’s wark, 

That bless the little lintwhite’s nest ; And aye she sighs wi’ care and pain ; 
And frost will blight the fairest flow’rs, Yet wistna what her ail might be, 

And love will break the soundest rest. Or what wad mak’ her weel again. 
Young Robie was the brawest lad, But didna Jeanie’s heart loup light, 

The flow’r and pride o’ a’ the glen ; And didna joy blink in her e’e, 
And he had owsen, sheep and kye, As Robie tauld a tale o’ love, 

And wanton naigies nine or ten. Ae e’enin on the lily lea? 

3 5 

He gaed wi’ Jeanie to the tryste, The sun was sinking in the west, 

He dane’d wi’ Jeanie on the down ; The birds sang sweet in ilka grove, 
And lang ere witless Jeanie wist, His cheek to hers he fondly prest, 

Her heart was tint, her peace was stown. And whisper’d thus his tale o’ love :— 
As in the bosom o’ the stream “© Jeanie fair, I lo’e thee dear ; 

The moonbeam dwells at dewy e’en ; O canst thou think to fancy me? 
So trembling, pure, was tender love, Or wilt thou leave thy mammie’s cot, 

Within the breast o’ bonnie Jean. And learn to tent the farms wi’ me? 


6 
“At barn or byre thou shalt na drudge, 

Or naething else to trouble thee , 

But stray amang the heather bells, 
And tent the waving corn wi’ me.” 

Now what could artless Jeanie do ? 
She had nae will to say him na: 

At length she blush’d a sweet consent, 
And love was aye between them twa. 


DONALD CAIRD’S COME AGAIN. 
Words by Sir WALTER SCOTT. Melody based upon an air by HANDEL. 
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Donald Caird’s come again ! 
Donald Caird’s come again! 
Gar the bagpipes hum amain, 
Donald Caird’s come again ! 
Donald Caird can wire a maukin, 
Kens the wiles o’ dun-deer staukin’ ; 
Leisters kipper, makes a shift 
To shoot a muir-fowl 7’ the drift : 
Water-bailiffs, rangers, keepers, 
He can wauk when they are sleepers ; 
Not for bountith or reward, 
Daur they mell wi’ Donald Caird. 
3 
Donald Caird’s come again! 
Donald Caird’s come again ! 
Tell the news in brugh and glen, 
Donald Caird’s come again ! 
Donald Caird can drink a gill, 
Fast as hostler-wife can fill; 
Tika ane that sells gude liquor 
Kens how Donald bends a bicker : 
When he’s fou, he’s stout and saucy, 
Keeps the cantle o’ the causey ; 
Highland chief and Lowland laird 
Maun gi’e room to Donald Caird. 


Donald Caird’s come again ! 
Donald Caird’s come again ! 
Dinna let the Shirra ken 
Donald Caird’s come again ! 
Steek the aumrie, lock the kist, 
Else some gear may weel be mist ; 
Donald Caird finds orra things 
Where Allan Gregor fand the tings : 
Dunts o’ kebbuck, taits 0’ woo’, 
Whiles a hen and whiles a sow, 
Webs or dunts frae hedge or yaird— 
Ware the wuddie, Donald Caird ! 
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Donald Caird’s come again! 
Donald Caird’s come again ! 
Dinna let the Justice ken 
Donald Caird’s come again ! 
On Donald Caird the doom was stern,-— 
Craig to tether, legs to airn; 
But Donald Caird, wi’ muckle study, 
Caught the gift to cheat the wuddie : 
Rings o’ airn, and bolts o’ steel, 
Fell like ice frae hand and heel! 
Watch the sheep in fauld and glen, — 
Donald Caird’s loose again ! 
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LORD (GREGORY. 


Old Gallowegian Melody, 


Words written by BURNS in 1793. 


Larghetto con tenerezza. 
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, an’ pardon my false love, 
heav’n an’ me. 


O wilt thou give me rest ? 
Ye mustering thunders from above, 


Your willing victim see! 


An’ flinty is thy breast ; 
Thou dart of heav’n, that flashest by, 


Hard is thy heart, Lord Gregory, 
His wrangs to 


grove. 
But spare 


, mind’st thou not the 


Irvine side, 
Thou would’st for aye be mine! 
An’ my fond heart, itsel’ sae true, 


I lang, lang had denied ? 
How often didst thou pledge an’ vow 


It ne’er mistrusted thine. 


By bonnie 
Where first I own’d that virgin-love 


Lord Gregory 
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-KNOTS. 


THE BONNIE BRIEST 


Words and Melody from JOHNSON S “Musical Museum’(1787 -1803). 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign : 
2 6 
At nine o'clock the lads conveen, Syne forth they got a’ wi’ a loup, 
Some clad in blue, some clad in green, O’er creels and deals and a’ did coup, 
Wi glancin’ buckles in their sheen, Cry’d for a spring to raise their houp,— 
And flow’rs upon their waistcoats. The bride she sought the breast-knot. 
Hey the bonnie, &c. Hey the bonnie, &c. 
3 7 
Forth cam’ the wives a’ wi’ a phrase, Fan they ty’d up their marriage band, 
And wish’d the lassie happy days ; At the bridegroom’s they neist did land, 
And muckle thocht they o’ her claise, Forth cam’ auld Madge wi’ her split mawn, 
And specially the briest-knots. And bread and cheese a hist o’t. 
Hey the bonnie, &c. Hey the bonnie, &c. 
a 8 
Next, down their breakfast it was set, She took a quarter and a third, 
Some barley-lippies o’ milk-meat ; And on the bride’s head gae a gird, 
It leiped them, it was sae het, Till farls flew athort the yird,— 
As soon as they did taste o’t. And parted round the rest o’t. 
Hey the bonnie, &c. Hey the bonnie, &c. 
5 9 
When ilka ane had claw’d their plate, The bride then by the hand they took, 
The piper lad he looked blate ; Twice, thrice they led her round the crook ; 
Altho’ they said that he should eat, Some said, “ Guidwife, weel mat ye brook,” 
I trow he lost the best o’t. And some great count they cast not. 
Hey the bonnie, &c. * Hey the bonnie, &. 


A’ ran to kilns and barns in ranks, 
Some sat on deals, and some on planks ; 
The piper lad stood on his shanks, 
And dirled up the briest-knot. 

Hey the bonnie, &c. 


For the sake of variety, the accompaniment to the refrain,as given at the outset,may be substituted at the 
end of verses 2,4, 6 and 8. 
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My LUVE’S IN GERMANIE. 


Old Lowland Melody. 


Andantino espressivo. 
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Words by HECTOR MACNEILL, 1746-1818. 
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2 3 

He’s brave as brave can be,— I fear he’ll ne’er come hame,— 
Send him hame, send him hame ; Willie’s slain, Willie’s slain ; 
He’s brave as brave can be,— I fear he’ll ne’er come hame,— 

Send him hame. Willie’s gane! 
He’s brave as brave can be, He'll ne’er come o’er the sea 
He wad rather fa’ than flee, To his love and ain countrie ; 
But his life is dear to me,— This warld’s nae mair for me,— 


Send him hame. Willie’s gane! 
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THE WAEFU’ HEART. 


Words ascribed to Miss SUSANNA BLAMIRE, 1747-1794. Air published about 1788. 


Andante mesto. 
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2 3 
“Yet, oh! gin Heaven in mercy soon “T come, I come, my Jamie dear, 
Would grant the boon I crave, And, oh! wi’ what guid-will, 
And tak’ this life, now naething worth, I follow wheresoe’er ye lead ; 
Sin’ Jamie’s in his grave! Ye canna lead to ill.” — 
And see, his gentle spirit comes, She said, and soon a deadly pale, 
To show me on my way ; Her faded cheek possess’d ; 
Surprised, nae doubt, I still am here, Her waefw’ heart forgot to beat, 


Sair wondering at my stay. Her sorrows sunk to rest. 
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TAM GLEN. 


Words by BURNS. Air}‘The Muckin’ o’ Geordie’s byre” 


Moderato. 


Piano. 
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There’s Lowrie, the laird o’ Drumeller, My daddie says, gin I'll forsake him, 


‘“‘Gude day to you,” coof, he comes ben ; 
He brags and he blaws o’ his siller, 

But when will he dance like Tam Glen ¢ 
My minnie does constantly deave me, 

And bids me beware o’ young men ; 
They flatter, she says, to deceive me— 
But wha can think sae o’ Tam Glen ? 


He'll gie me gude hunder merks ten ; 
But, if it’s ordained I maun tak’ him, 

O wha will I get but Tam Glen ? 
Yestreen, at the valentines dealin’, 

My heart to my mow’ gied a sten’ ; 
For thrice I drew ane without failin’, 

And thrice it was written—Tam Glen. 


4 


The last Halloween I was waukin’ 
My drookit sark sleeve, as ye ken ; 
His likeness cam’ up the house staukin’ 
And the very gray breeks 0’ Tam Glen. 
Come, counsel, dear tittie, don’t tarry ; 
Pll gie ye my bonnie black hen, 
Gif ye will advise me to marry 
The lad I lo’e dearly, Tam Glen. 


BESSIE BELL AND MARY GRAY. 


“ 


Air from Orpheus Caledonius; 1725. 


First verse old,the others by RAMSAY. 


Allegretto e con piacevolezza. 
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Bessie’s hair’s like a lint-tap, Mary’s locks are like the craw, 

She smiles like a May mornin’ ; Her e’en like diamond’s glances ; 
When Pheebus starts frae Thetis’ lap, She’s aye sae clean, redd-up, and braw, 

The hills wi’ rays adornin’. She kills whene’er she glances. 
White is her neck, saft is her hand, Blythe as a kid, wi wit at will, 

Her waist and feet fu’ genty ; She blooming, tight, and tall is, 
Wi ilka grace she can command And guides her airs sae gracefw’ still,— 

Her lips,—O, vow, they’re dainty. O Jove, she’s like thy Pallas. 


4 


Young Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 
Ye unco sair oppress us ; 
Our fancies jee between ye twa, 
Ye are sic bonnie lasses. 
Wae’s me, for baith I canna get, 
To ane, by law, we're stented ; 
Then I'll draw cuts, and tak’ my fate, 
And be wi’ ane contented. 


S.3.d. 
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THE CAULDRIFE WOOER. 


Words from Herd’s Collection, 176. Air, The Brisk Young Lad.” 


Allegretto vivace. 
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But I was bakin’ when he cam’, 
When he cam’, when he cam’ ; 
I took him in and gi’ed him a scone, 
To thow his frozen mou’. 
And, &c. 


3 
I set him in aside the bink, 
I gied him bread and ale to drink ; 
But ne’er a blythe styme wad he blink 
Till he was warm and fv’. 
And, &c. 


4 


“Gae get you gane you cauldrife wooer, 
Ye sour-looking cauldrife wooer,’— 
I straightway showed him to the door, 
Sayin’, “Come nae mair to woo.” 
And, &c. 








And a’ the toun neebors were gather’d about it 


5 
There lay a deuk-dub before the door, 
Before the door, before the door ; 
There lay a deuk-dub before the door 
And there fell he, I trow. 
And, &c. 
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Out cam’ the guidman, and high he shouted, 
Out cam’ the guidwife, and laigh she louted ; 
And there lay he, I trow. 
And, &c. 
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Then out cam’ I, and sneer’d and smil’d,— 
‘““Ye cam’ to woo, but ye’re a’ beguil’d ; 
Ye’ve fa’en i’ the dirt, and ye’re a’ befyl’d,— 

We'll ha’e nae mair o’ you.” 
And, &c. 
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CHARLIE, YE ARE WELCOME. 

Jacobite Song. Popular Melody. 
Con spirito. | ee NR = 
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Charlie, ye are wel- come, _wel-come,wel-come, 

Piano. 
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Charlie, ye’ll get backin’, baith here an’ owre the sea: 
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THE GALLANT WEAVER. 


Words by BURNS. Air, The Weavers March.” 


Con spirito. 
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My daddy signed my tocher-band, 

To gi’e the lad that has the land; 

But to my heart I'll add my hand, 
And gi’e it to the weaver. 

While birds rejoice in leafy bow’rs, 

While bees delight in op’ning flowers, 

While corn grows green in summer show’rs, 
Pll love my gallant weaver. 


Highland Boat Air. 


QUEEN MAryY’s ESCAPE. 


Words by ROBERT ALLAN (1774 - 1841). 
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2 
Those pond’rous keys shall the kelpies keep, 
And lodge in their caverns dark and deep ; 
Nor shall Lochleven’s towers or hall, 
Hold thee, our lovely lady, in thrall, 
Or be the haunt of traitors, sold, 
While Scotland has hands and hearts so bold ; 
Then steersmen, steersmen, on with speed, 
For now is the time and the hour of need ! 


3 
Hark! the alarum bell hath rung, 
And the warder’s voice hath treason sung! 
The echoes to the falconet’s roar, 
Chime sweetly to the dashing oar. 
Let tower, and hall, and battlements gleam,— 
We steer by the light of the taper’s beam ; 
For Scotland and Mary, on with speed, 
Now, now is the time and the hour of need! 


‘33 


Air from the Caledonian Pocket Companion) circa 1742. 


EPPIE ADAIR. 


:Words retouched by BURNS. 
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OWRE THE WATER TO CHARLIE 


(Solo,or Solo with Soprano Duet.) 


Words and Melody circa 1745. 





Con spirito. 
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It’s weel I lo’e my Charlie’s name, I swear by moon and stars sae bright, 
Though some there be abhor him ; And the sun that glances early ; 
But, oh! to see auld Nick gaun hame, If I had twenty thousand lives, 
And Charlie’s faes before him. I'd gie them a’ for Charlie. 
We'll owre the water, &c. We'll owre the water, &c. 
a 


I ance had sons, I now ha’e nane, 
I bred them, toilin’ sairly ; 
And I would bear them a’ again, 
And lose them a’ for Charlie. 
We'll owre the water, & 
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THE SUN RISES BRIGHT IN FRANCE. 
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Gaelic 


Words by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Andante. 
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The bud comes back to summer, Fu’ bienly low’d my ain hearth, 
And the blossom to the tree, And smiled my ain Marie : 
But I win back—oh, never, Oh! I’ve left my heart behind 
To my ain countrie. In my ain countrie! 
Gladness comes to many, O I’m leal to high heaven, 
Sorrow comes to me, Which aye was leal to me! 
As I look o’er the wide ocean And it’s there I'll meet ye a’ soon, 


To my ain countrie. Frae my ain countrie. 
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THE COVENANTER’S LAMENT. 
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Words by ROBERT ALLAN (1774 
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Tt’s naething but a sword, lassie, 
A bluidy, bluidy ane ; 
Waving owre puir Scotland 
For her rebellious sin. 
Scotland’s a’ wrang, lassie, 
Scotland’s a’ wrang ; 
It’s neither to the hill nor glen, 
Lassie, we daur gang. 


The Martyr’s hill’s forsaken, 
In simmer’s dusk sae calm ; 

There’s nae gathering now, lassie, 
To sing the e’enin’ psalm. 

But the martyr’s grave will rise, lassie, 
Aboon the warrior’s cairn ; 

And the martyr soun’ will sleep, lassie, 
Aneath the wavin’ fern. 
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JESSIE THE FLOW’R O’ DUMBLANE. 


Words by TANNAHILL. Melody by R.A. SMITH. 


Andantino. 
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She's mod-est as on - y, and blithe as she’s bonnie, For  guile- less sim-plic - 1 ty ; 
How lost were my days till I met wi’ my Jessie! The sports o’ the cit - y seemd 
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muse on sweet Jes -sie, the Flowr o’ Dum-blane. How sweet is the  brier wi’ its 


blight in its bloom the sweet Flowr o’ Dum-blane. Sing on thou sweet ma -vis thy 
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Flowr o? Dumblane, Is love - ly young Jes-sie, Is love-ly young Jes-sie, Is 
Flowr o’ Dumblane. Is  charm- ing young Jes-sie, Is charm-ing young Jes-sie, Is 
Flowr o’ Dumblane. If want -ing sweet Jes-sie, If want-ing sweet Jes-sie, If 
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love - ly young Jessie, the Flowr o’ Dumblane. 
charm-ing young Jessie, the Flowr o’ Dumblane. 
want - ing sweet Jessie, the Flowr o’ Dumblane. 
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FAREWELL TO AYRSHIRE. 


Air by ALLAN MASTERTON. 


circa 1800. 


RICHARD GALL, 


Words by 
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Bowers, adieu! where love, decoying, Friends, that parting tear, reserve it, 
First enthrall’d this heart o’ mine ; Though ’tis doubly dear to me ; 
There the saftest sweets enjoying, Could I think I did deserve it, 
Sweets that mem’ry ne’er shall tine. How much happier would I be. 
Friends, sae near my bosom ever, Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure, 
Ye ha’e render’d moments dear ; Scenes that former thoughts renew ; 
But, alas! when forced to sever, Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure, 


Then the stroke, oh! how severe. Now a sad and last adieu! 


THE KISS AHINT THE DOOR. 


Air by THOMAS ANDERSON . 


Words by T.C. LATTO. 


Allegretto e scherzando. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign x. CON a 
2, 3 
We stappit ben, while Maggie’s face The douce guidman, tho’ he was there, 
Was like a lowin’ coal ; As weel micht been in Rome; 
An as for me, I could ha’e crept For by the fire he fuff’d his pipe, 
Into a mouse’s hole. An’ never fash’d his thoom. 
The mither look’t, sauf’s how she look’t ! But titt’rin’ in a corner stood 
Thae mithers are a bore, The gawky sisters four :-— 
An’ gleg as ony cat to hear A winter’s nicht for me they micht 
A kiss ahint the door. Ha’e stood ahint the door. 
O meikle, &c. ; O meikle, &e. 
: 4 


“ How daur ye tak’ sic freedoms here?” 

The bauld gudewife began ; 

Wi that a foursome yell gat up,— 
I to my heels an’ ran. 

A besom whisket by my lug, 
An’ dishclouts half-a-score ; 

Catch me again, tho’ fidgin’ fain, 
At kissin’ “hint the door. 

O meikle, &c. 


For the sake of variety, the accompaniment to the refrain,as given at the outset,may be substituted at the end of 
verse 3. 


Melody by SIDNEY NELSON. 











(Solo,or Solo with Chorus.) 


THE ROSE OF ALLANDALE. 


Words by CHARLES JEFFERYS. 
Moderato con moto. 
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far the sweet - est flow-er there,Was the Rose of Al - lan - dale. 



























































Chorus on next page. 


Where’er I wander’d, east or west, 
Tho’ fate began to lour, 
A solace still was she to me, 
In sorrow’s lonely hour. 
When tempests lash’d our gallant bark, 
And rent her shiv’ring sail, 
One maiden form withstood the storm,— 
’*Twas the Rose of Allandale. 
"Twas the Rose of Allandale, 
The Rose of Allandale, 
One maiden form withstood the storm,— 
"Twas the Rose of Allandale. 


3 


And when my fever’d lips were parch’d 
On Afric’s burning sai 
She whisper’d hopes of happiness 
And tales of distant land. 
My life had been a wilderness, 
Unblest by fortune’s gale, 
Had fate not link’d my lot to hers,— 
The Rose of Allandale. 
The Rose of Allandale, 
The Rose of Allandale, 
Had fate not link’d my lot to hers,— 
The Rose of Allandale. 
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Gaehle Air. 
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2 4 
My wife she wears the cockade, The senseless creatures ne’er think 
Though she kens it’s the thing that L hate ;° What ill the lad will bring back ; 
There’s ane too prinn’d on her maid, We'd ha’e the Pope and the de’il, 
And baith will tak’ the gate. And a’ the rest o’ the pack. 
The women are, &c. The women are, &c. 
3 5 
I’ve lived a’ my days in the strath ; The wild Highland lads they did pass, 
Now Tories infest me at hame; The yetts wide open they flee ; 
And though I tak’ nae part at a’, They ate the very house bare, 
Baith sides do gi’e me the blame. And ne’er spier’d leave o’ me. 
The women are, &c. The women are, &c. 
6 


But when the red coats gaed by, 
D’ye think they’d let them alane ? 
They a’ the louder did ecry— 
‘“‘ Prince Charlie will soon get his ain.” 
The women are, &c. 
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THE CAMPBELLS ARE COMIN’ 


(Solo, or Solo with Chorus. ) 























Words probably written about 1715. Air very old. 
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_C. The Campbells are comin, O - ho, © ho! The Campbells are comin, 0 — 
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Campbells are com-in, O - ho, O- ho! —— 
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look - ed down to  bon-nie Loch Le-ven, And saw three bon-nie perch-es play. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign XS. Chorus on neat page 
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The great Argyll, he goes before, The Campbells they are a’ in arms, 
He makes the cannons and guns to roar ; Their loyal faith and truth to show ; 
Wi’ sound o’ trumpet, pipe, and drum, Wi’ banners rattlin’ in the wind, 
The Campbells are comin’, O-ho, O-ho! The Campbells are comin’, O-ho, O-ho! 
The Campbells, &c. The Campbells, &c. 
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ROW WEEL, MY BOATIE. 
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THE MARCH OF THE CAMERON MEN. 
Words and Air by MARY MAXWELL CAMPBELL. 
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Oh! proudly they walk, but each Cameron knows 
He may tread on the heather no more ; 
But boldly he follows his chief to the field, 
Where his laurels were gather’d before. 
IT hear the pibroch sounding, &c. 
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The moon has arisen, its shines on that path 
Now trod by the gallant and true ; 
High, high are their hopes, for their chieftain has said, 
That whatever men dare they can do. 
I hear the pibroch sounding, &c. 
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THE LAND O° CAKES, | 


(Solo, or Solo with Chorus.) 


Words by JOHN IMLAH, 1799-1846. Air, “The Black Watch.” 
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Be scorn’d the Scot within whose heart 
Nae patriot flame is burning ; 

Wha kent nae pain frae hame to part, 
Nae joy when back returning. 

Nae love for nim in life shall yearn, 
Nae tears in death deplore him ; 

He hath nae coronach nor cairn, 
Wha shames the land that bore him. 


Then swell the sang, &c. 


Chorus on next page. 


Fair flow’r the gowans in our glens, 
The heather on our mountains ; 
The blue bells deck our wizard dens, 
An’ kiss our sparkling fountains. 
On knock an’ knowe, the whin an’ broom, 
An’ on the braes the breckan ; 
Not even Eden’s flow’rs in bloom 
Could sweeter blossoms reckon. 
Then swell the sang, &c. 
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WHA WADNA FECHT FOR CHARLIE? 


Words from HOGG S “Jacobite Relics,” 1821. 
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2 3 
Rouse, rouse, ye kilted warriors, See the northern clans advancing, 
Rouse, ye heroes of the north ; See Glengarry and Lochiel ; 
Rouse, and join your chieftain’s banners, See the brandished broadswords glancing, 
‘Tis your prince that leads you forth. Highland hearts are true as steel. 
Shall we basely crouch to tyrants ? Now our prince has raised his banner, 
Shall we own a foreign sway ? Now triumphant is our cause ; 
Shall a royal Stuart be banished, Now the Scottish lion rallies— 
While a stranger rules the day ? Let us strike for Prince and laws. 


Wha wadna fecht ? &c. Wha wadna fecht? &c. 
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TAMMY, 


Words by S.M” Air from R.A.SMITH 8S “Scottish Minstrel ? 
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I’ve spier’d her ance, I’ve spier’d her twice,— —_ But if she’s a fuil, an’ lightlies me, 

An’ still she says she canna ; Tse e’en draw up wi Nancy ; 
Tl try her again, an’ that makes thrice, There’s as guid fish into the sea 

Av thrice, they say, is canny. As e’er cam’ out, I fancy. 
Wi him she'll ha’e a chaise an’ pair, An’ tho’ I say’t that shou’dna say’t, 

Wi’ me she'll ha’e shanks—naggie; I’m owre guid a match for Maggie ; 
He’s auld an’ black, ’'m young an’ fair— Say mak’ up your mind without delay,— 


She’ll surely ne’er tak’ Tammy. Are ye for me or Tammy ? 


HEY DONALD! HOW DONALD! 
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The buddin’ rose and scented brier, 

The siller fountain skinklin’ clear, 

The merry lav’rock whistlin’ near, 

Wi pleasure ne’er can move me. 
Hey Donald! &c. 
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I downa look on bank or brae, 
I downa greet whare a’ are gay ; 
But, oh! my heart will break wi’ wae, 
Gin Donald cease to lo’e me. 
Hey Donald! &c. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign ¥. a 
For Charlie he drew the braid sword, 
For Charlie he lost house and haddin’, 
For Charlie he fought on the sward, 
For Charlie he bled at Culloden. 
O give my love brose, brose, &c. 


3 
The chief that was true to his prince, 
May yet ha’e a hame and a steadin’ ; 
But the Whiggums that had little mense, 
Will dree the weird o’ their reidin’, 
O gi’e my love brose, brose, &c. 
For the sake of variety, the accompaniment to the refrain, as given at the outset,may be substitutedin verse 2. 
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2 3 
His dreams are sweet upon his bed, The lark sae sweet, that starts to meet 
His cares are light and few, man; The morning fresh and new, man ; 
His mother’s blessing’s on his head, Blythe tho’ she be, as blythe is he 
That tents her weal, the pleughman. That sings as sweet, the pleughman. 
Then, come, weel speed, &c. Then, come, weel speed, &c. 
4 


All fresh and gay, at dawn of day 
Their labours they renew, man ; 
Heav’n bless the seed, and bless the soil, 
And heaven bless the pleughman ! 
Then, come, weel speed, &c. 
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The last verse begins at the sign}. 


2 4 
The callants a’ fear John Tod, John Tod, How is he fendin’, John Tod, John Tod ? 
The callants a’ fear John Tod ; How is he wendin’, John Tod ? 
If they steal but a neep, He’s scourin’ the land, 
The laddie he'll whip, Wi his rung in his hand, 
Aw its unco weel done o’ John Tod, John Tod, Ayn the French wadnafrichtenJ ohn Tod, John Tod, 
It’s unco weel done o’ John Tod. An’ the French wadna frichten John Tod. 
3 5 
Aw saw ye nae wee John Tod, John Tod ? Ye’resunbrintan batter'd,J ohn Tod, John Tod, 
O saw ye nae wee John Tod? Ye're tantit an’ tatter’'d, John Tod ; 
His bannet was blue, Wi your auld stripped coul, 
His shoon maistly new, Ye luik maist like a fuil, 
Aw weel does he keep the kirk-road, John Tod, But there’s nouse ?’ the linin’, J ohn Tod, John Tod, 
O weel does he keep the kirk-road. But there’s nouse 1’ the linin’, John Tod. 
6 


He’s weel respectit, John Tod, John Tod, 
He’s weel respectit, John Tod ; 
He’s a terrible man, 
But we'd a’ gae wrang, 

If e’er he sud leave us, John Tod, John Tod, 
If e’er he sud leave us, John Tod. 
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2 3 
I ha’e but ae son, my gallant young Donald, Tl to Lochiel and Appin, and kneel to them, 
But if I had ten, they should follow Glengarry ; Down by Lord Murray and Roy o’ Kildarlie ; 
Health to M‘Donald, and gallant Clan-Ronald, Brave Mackintosh, he shall fly to the field wi’ them ; 
For these are the men that will die for their Charlie. These are the lads I can trust wi’ my Charlie. 
Follow thee, &c. Follow thee, &c. 
4 


Down thro’ the Lowlands, down wi’ the Whigamore, 
Loyal true Highlanders, down wi’ them rarely ! 
Ronald and Donald, drive on wi’ the braid claymore, 
Over the necks of the foes o’ Prince Charlie ! 

Follow thee, &c. 
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QO! WERT THOU IN THE CAULD BLAST. 


Words by BURNS. Air, “Lochiel's awa’ to France.” 
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Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Sae bleak and bare, sae bleak and bare, 
The desert were a paradise, 

If thou were there, if thou wert there : 
Or were I monarch of the globe, 

Wi thee to reign, wi’ thee to reign, 
The brightest jewel o’ my crown 

Wad be my Jean, wad be my Jean. 
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THE BONNIE BANKS oO’ LOCH LOMON’. 
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"Twas there that we parted in yon shady glen, The wee birdies sing and the wild flow’rs spring, 
On the steep, steep side o’ Ben Lomon’, And in sunshine the waters are sleepin’ ; _ 
Where in purple hue the Hieland hills we view, —_ But the broken heart it kens nae second spring, 
An’ the moon comin’ out in the gloamin’. Tho’ the waefu’ may cease frae their greetin’. 
O, yell tak’ the high road, &c. O, yell tak’ the high road, &c. 
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THE BOATMAN. 


(FHIR A BHATA). 
Words by permission from“ The Celtic Lyre.” Old Highland Melody. 
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Pronounced Fara vata.and meaning “O my boatman. Va horo eile is simply a call. 
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Broken-hearted | droop and languish, 
And frequent tears show my bosom’s anguish ; 
Shall I expect thee to-night to cheer me ? 
Or close the door, sighing, sad and weary? 
Fhir a bhata, na hovo eile. &e. 
3 
From passing boatmen I’d fain discover 
If they have heard of or seen my lover ; 
They never tell me—I’m only chided. 


And toid my heart has been sore misguided. 
Fhir a bhata, na horo eile. &c. 
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That thou’'rt a rover my friends have told me, 

But not the less to my heart I hold thee, 

And ev'ry night im my dreams I see thee, 

And still at dawn will the vision flee me. 
Fhir a bhata, na horo eile, &c. 


5 
My friends oft tell me that I must sever 
All thoughts of thee from my heart for ever ; 
Their words are idle—my passion, swelling, 
Untamed as ocean, can brook no quelling. 
Fhir a bhata, na horo eile, &ce. 


My heart is weary with ceaseless wailing, 
Like wounded swan when her strength is failing : 
Her notes of anguish the lake awaken, 
When by her comrades she’s all forsaken. 
Fhir a bhata, na horo eile, &c. 
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My AIN KIND DEARIE, O ! 


Words written by BURNS in 1792, Air, “The Lea Rig. 
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2 3. 
In mirkest glen, at midnight hour, The hunter lo’es the mornin’ sun. 
I'd rove, and ne’er be eerie, O, To rouse the mountain deer, my Jo; 
If thro’ that glen I gaed to thee, At noon the fisher seeks the glen, 
My ain kind dearie, O! Along the burn to steer, my jo: 
Altho’ the night were ne’er sae wild, Give me the hour o’ gloamin’ gray, 
And I were ne’er sae weary, O, It mak’s my heart sae cheerie, O, 
I’d meet thee on the lea-rig, To meet thee on the lea-rig, 


My ain kind dearie, O! My ain kind dearie, O! 
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(GREEN GROW THE RASHES 


Air considerably anterior to 1740, 


Words by BURNS. 


Vivace. 
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All verses except the last. [Last verse. | 



































2 4 
The warldly race may riches chase, For you sae douce, wha sneer at this, 
And riches still may fly them, O ; Ye’re nought but senseless asses, O ; 
And though at last they catch them fast, The wisest man the warld e’er saw, 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O. He dearly lo’ed the lasses, O. 

Green grow, &c. Green grow, &c. 

3 5 
Gi’e me a canny hour at e’en, Auld Nature swears the lovely dears 
My arms about my dearie, O, Her noblest work she classes, O ; 
An’ warldly cares an’ warldly men Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 
May a’ gae tapsalteerie, O. An’ then she made the lasses, O. 


Green grow, &c. Green grow, &c. 
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Ilka Blade o’ Grass (p. 1). —[For reference to James Ballan- 
tine (1808-1877), the author of this song, see Note on ‘‘ Castles in the Air.”’] 
Regarding the circumstances under which ‘‘ Ilka Blade 0’ Grass” was writ- 
ten, Mr. Ballantine thus remarks:—‘‘It has long been my opinion, that 
most of our favourite songs half-make themselves ; and this song, which had 
its origin as follows, is a striking proof in favour of this opinion, In walking 
through a country village, I was told a story of a poor woman who had 
opened a small shop there, and who, on being told by a neighbour that 
there were already too many shops of that kind in the village, exclaimed, 
‘Ah, but Providence is kind: every blade o’ grass carries its ain drap 0° 
dew.’ The story and the proverb immediately suggested themselves as 
topics for a song ; and in a few minutes, the verses, as they now stand, were 
pencilled down in my note-book. A tune, however, was still wanting ; for, 
though the words had been composed to suit a popular air, that airhad been 
already wedded to immortal verse ; and one might as well expect one pair 
of wings to carry two birds, as one melody to carry two songs. I was placed 
in this dilemma, when I happened to call on my late esteemed friend, Mr. 
D. R. Hay, when he showed me an air which he had learned to play on the 
flute when a boy, and which he thought well worthy of having appropriate 
words. On comparing this air with the verses I had written, I found that 
they were evidently meant for each other ; and having submitted them to my 
late much lamented friend John Wilson, on his last visit to Edinburgh, they 
met his approval, and the song was sung for the first time by him in the 
Music Hall, on the eve of his departure for America, when he bade his last 


farewell to his native city.” 


Alas! that I eam’ o’er the Muir (p. 4). —In the Skene MS. 


(circa 1630), there occurs an air entitled, 


“ Alace that I cam o’er the muir 
And left my love behind me.” 


Allan Ramsay finding, probably, that the old words, to which this beautiful 
melody was set, would scarcely commend themselves as decorous to the more 
refined ideas of his contemporaries, composed a new set of words for the 
air, and changed the original title to ‘‘The Last Time I cam’ o’er the 
Muir,”—a bad beginning, certainly, compared with the impassioned opening 
of the original. Cultured people living in the present year of grace are 
perhaps inclined to smile at the very idea of public taste being fastidious in 
Ramsay’s time: this, however, by the way. It is not on account of any 
indelicacy that Ramsay’s well-meant verses have been shelved, but just 
because of their want of grit. But sz cuigue. Burns, although he con- 
sidered Ramsay’s verses quite unworthy of ‘‘ the divine air,” positively 
refused to put his finger in the pie. Ina letter to Mr. Thomson, he says, 
“‘ Ramsay, as every other poet, has not been always equally happy in his 
pieces ; still, I cannot approve of taking such liberties with an author as 
Mr. W. proposes doing with ‘The Last Time I cam’ o’er the Muir.’ Let 
a poet, if he chooses, take up the idea of another and work it into a piece 
of his own; but to mangle the works of a poor bard, whose tuneful tongue 
is now mute for ever in the dark and narrow house—by Heaven! ’twould 
be sacrilege. I think that Mr. W.’s version is an improvement ; but let 
him mend the song as the Highlander mended his gun—he gave it a new 
stock, a new lock, and a new barrel!” In pursuance of this injunction, 
we have begun de zovo, and taken the anonymous verses associated with the 
air in the present Work from Wood’s ‘‘ Songs of Scotland” (1848). In 
these the original title is restored. 


The Bonnie Brier-Bush (p. 6).—This song has quite a history. 
The original version is very old, An amended version of it was made by 
Burns, and communicated by him to Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum” along with the 
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With the 
laudable desire, doubtless, of bringing to a happy issue the pretty lovers’ 


air, which he picked up from the singing of some country girl. 


quarrel which the last stanza of Burns’s only serves to deepen, the Baroness 
Nairne based a version of her own upon that of Burns; and it is hers that 
has been adopted in the present Work. The last verse in it, significantly 
separated from the context by asterisks, is finely pathetic, and so singularly 
far-reaching in its suggestiveness that we shall not interrupt the cogitations 
of our readers in drawing inferences therefrom. 

The following isa more modern version still, which is inserted by 
permission of Messrs. Parlane, Paisley, publishers of the ‘‘ National Choir.” 
Marriages, according to the proverb, are made in heaven; and certainly 
they are often far less happy than the union of this air with the following 
stanzas :— 


There grows a bonnie brier bush in oor kail-yaird, 

An’ sweet are the blossoms on’t in oor kail-yaird ; 
Beneath the bonnie brier bush a lad an’ lass were scar’d, 
Richt busy, busy courtin’, in oor kail-yaird. 


In days o’ mair simplicity, sic things were often dared, 

An’ mony a maid’s been woo’d an’ won in oor kail-yaird ; 

But noo they’re a’ sae saucy grown, their beauty needs a guard, 
An’ ladies screw their mou’s at love, in oor kail-yaird. 


Whae’er may think wi’ pen an’ ink true love can be declared, 
Will find that passion by a pen is wofully impuired ; 

I dinna like the kind o’ love that’s written on a card, — 

I’d rather ha’e’t by word o’ mow in oor kail-yaird. 


When Adam in a single state o’ blessedness despair’d, 

His courtin’ was begun, I ween, in his kail-yaird ; 

We'll follow then, the first 0’ men, nor be by fashion scar’d: 
As he began, we'll end the plan—in oor kail-yaird. 


On a Bank o’ Flow’rs (p. 8).—The words of this song were sent 
to R. A. Smith’s ‘‘ Scottish Minstrel” (1824), by Lady Nairne, under her 
assumed signature ‘‘ B, B.” The antithesis in the first half of the second 
verse is elegantly balanced; and the whole song throws an attractive 
warmth over the lady’s Jacobite sympathies. 

John Ernest Galliard, the composer of the melody, was born at Zell, 
Hanover, in 1687, where he studied under the celebrated masters Farinelli 
and Steffani. While a young man, he obtained a place as one of the 
musicians to Prince George of Denmark ; and, upon the marriage of that 
prince to the lady who subsequently became Queen Anne of Britain, he 
came over to England, and was shortly afterwards appointed chapel-master 
to the Queen-Dowager Catherine, widow of Charles II. His influence 
at court led to his being entrusted with the composition of a Te Deum, 
Jubilate, and three Anthems which were performed at St. Paul’s and at 
St. James’s Chapel Royal, to celebrate the victories gained on the Con- 
tinent by the Duke of Marlborough. In the year 1712, his opera, 
‘Calypso and Telemachus,” was performed at the Haymarket Theatre, 
London. This was followed by a number of cantatas and instrumental 
pieces ; and, in 1728, appeared his “ Morning Hymn of Adam and Eve.” 
His forte, however, lay in writing for the stage, his principal operas being 
“‘ Jupiter and Europa,” ‘‘The Necromancer,” ‘* Apollo and Daphne,” and 
‘©The Royal Chace, or Merlin’s Cave.” In 1745, at a concert given for 
his benefit, there was performed a most extraordinary composition of his 
own—viz., a concerted piece for twenty-four bassoons and four double- 
basses! To have heard this musical leviathan floundering, bellowing and 
groaning in the vasty depths of sound may well, from the standpoint of our 
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degenerate ears at least, have been regarded as the event of a lifetime. 
The very mention of such a bass suggests the finding of the proper treble at 
the convivial party of Highlanders who met in a small room, and played 
simultaneously on the bagpipes the marches of their several clans, one of 
the Gaelic-speaking guests rapturously exclaiming, ‘‘ She ¢hoch¢ she wass in 
Galliard died in London, 1749. 

The present air appears in Watt’s ‘‘ Musical Miscellany” (1729), and 
The short sequential phrases which bulk so 


heeven bed 


also in other collections. 
largely in its structure, and contain in themselves such striking harmonic 
suggestions, show the hand of the practised composer. 


Lord Nithsdale (p. 10).—This song was written, about 1820, by 
Robert Allan of Kilbarchan, for reference to whom see under ‘‘ The Cove- 
nanter’s Lament.” The Earl of Nithsdale (or Nithisdale) had been deeply 
concerned in the rebellion of 1715. He was lying in the Tower under sen- 
tence of death, when he was saved by his wife, under the following circum- 
Stances. We quote from Sir Walter Scott’s “ History of Scotland” :— 
‘* Lady Nithsdale, the bold and affectionate wife of the condemned Earl, 
having in vain thrown herself at the feet of the reigning monarch to implore 
mercy for her husband, devised a plan for his escape, of the same kind with 
that since practised by Madame Lavalette. She was admitted to see her 
husband in the Tower upon the last day which, according to his sentence, 
One brought on 


This individual was instantly 


he had to live. She had with her two female confidants. 
her person a double suit of female clothes. 

dismissed, when relieved of her second dress. The other person gave her 
own clothes to the Earl, attiring herself in those which had been provided. 
Muffled in a riding-hood and cloak, the Earl, in the character of lady’s- 
maid, holding a handkerchief to his eyes, as one overwhelmed with deep 
afiliction, passed the sentinels, and being safely conveyed out of the Tower, 
made his escape to France. 
after accompanying her husband to the door of the prison, Lady Nithsdale 


returned to the chamber from whence her lord had escaped, and played her 


So well was the whole thing arranged that, 


part so admirably as to give him full time to get clear of the sentinels, and 
then make her own exit. We are startled to find that, according to the 
rigour of the law, the life of the heroic Countess was considered as respon- 
sible for that of the husband whom she had saved; but she contrived to 
conceal herself.” Lord Nithsdale died at Rome in 1744. 


Cauld Kail in Aberdeen (p. 12). — The original version of this 
song is anonymous, and written on a manuscript preserved in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, which bears the date 1728. The following stanza from 
it leads to the conclusion that the ‘‘ Aberdeen”’ therein referred to is not the 
‘“granite city,” but the Earl of that ilk, and that the “cauld kail” is not 
literally a mess of pottage, but figuratively those ashes of his former fires 
which warmed up the venerable Earl (he died in 1720, ae‘at. eighty-three) to 
pay his addresses to a girl when he was something like an octogenarian. 
Wicked old man !— 


““Wow ! Aberdeen. what did you mean, 
Sae young a maid to woo, sir ? 
I’m sure it was nae (joke) to her, 
Whate’er it was to you, sir.” 


There is a 
large residuum of dross in it; and it is perhaps most pleasingly exemplified 
by the following verses :— 


The second version was published before the time of Burns, 


There’s cauld kail in Aberdeen 
An’ castocks in Stra’bogie, 

Where ilka lad maun ha’e his lass, 
But I maun ha’e my cogie. 

For I maun ha’e ny cogie, sirs, 
I canna want my cogie ; 

I wadna gi’e my three-gir’d cog 
For a’ the wives in Bogie. 


There’s Johnnie Smith has got a wife 
Wha scrimps him 0” his cogie ; 
But were she mine, upon my life, 
I'd dook her in a bogie, 
For I maun ha’e my cogie, sirs, 
I canna want my cogie ; 
I wadna gi’e my three-gir’d cog 
For a’ the wives in Bogie. 





The version associated with the music, in the present Work, is the third 
version, and was written by Alexander, fourth Duke of Gordon, who was 
born in 1743, and died in 1827. 
honour are (1) that Burns expressed himself as being ‘‘charmed” with it ; 


Our reasons for according it the place of 


(2) that, while free from the coarseness of the earlier versions, it has grit 
sufficient and to spare; (3) that its noble author showed kindness to the 
Ploughman Poet, and does not occupy the pages of the present Work with 
any other piece of composition. 

A fourth version, highly meritorious, is furnished by Mr. William Reid, 
bookseller, Glasgow (1764-1831), who has been already referred to in the 
Notes on ‘‘John Anderson, my Jo,” ‘*The Lass 0’ Gowrie,” and “ My 
Ain Kind Dearie, O.” We have much pleasure in presenting it to our 
readers :— 

There’s cauld kail in Aberdeen, 
And bannocks in Stra’bogie ; 

But naething drives awa’ the spleen 
Sae weel’s a social cogie. 

That mortal’s life nae pleasure shares, 
Wha broods owre a’ that’s fogie ; 
Whene’er I’m fash’d wi’ wordly cares, 

I drown them in a cogie. 


Thus merrily my time I pass, 
Wi? spirits brisk and vogie, 

Blest wi? my buiks and my sweet lass, 
My cronies and my cogie. 

Then haste and gi’es an auld Scots sang, 
Sic like as Kath’rine Ogie ; 

A gude auld sang comes never wrang, 
When owre a social cogie. 


A fifth version—on the reclamation of a drunken husband—is by Lady 
Nairne, and would form an excellent leaf in temperance literature. The pith 
of it is contained in the following stanza :— 


There’s cauld kail.in Aberdeen, 
There’s castocks in Stra’bogie ; 
And morn and e’en, they’re blythe and bein 
That haud them frae the cogie. 
Now, haud ye frae the cogie, lads, 
O bide ye frae the cogie ! 
I'll tell ye true, ye’ll never rue 
O passin’ by the cogie. 


A song evidently inspired by “‘Cauld Kail in Aberdeen” is that of 
Tannahill’s entitled ‘‘When Poortith Cauld, and Sour Disdain,”* the first 
verse of which runs thus ;— 


When poortrith cauld and sour disdain, 
Hang o’er life’s vale sae fogie, 
The sun that brightens up the scene 
Is friendship’s kindly cogie. 
Then O revere the cogie, sirs, 
The friendly, social cogie ; 
It gars the wheels o’ life rin light, 
Tho’ e’er sae doilt and clogie. 


The air, like “‘The Pleughman,” is founded upon “ The Sleepy Body.” 
In 1794, Burns wrote a second version of ‘‘ Ilow Lang and Dreary is the 
Nicht” to suit the melody of “‘ Cauld Kail’; but we have not seen fit to 
adopt that version in the present Work. 

The following note by Burns is taken from his ‘‘Remarks on Scottish 
Songs and Ballads ” :—‘ The ‘ Cauld Kail’ of his Grace of Gordon has long 
been a favourite in the North; and deservedly so, for it is full of life and 
manners, It is almost needless to say that kail is colewort, and much used 
in broth; that castocks are the stalks of a common cabbage ; and that cogie 
is a wooden dish for holding porridge: it is also a drinking vessel.” 


Willie’s Gane to Melville Castle (p. 14).—The words and air of 
this song—old and anonymous—have recently succeeded in obtaining that 
recognition which they most undoubtedly deserve. The contrasted styles in 
which the ‘“‘leddies” place themselves in evidence with Willie is very 
happily hit off. There is a story told of a lady who, ona long voyage, had 
smitten no fewer than nine admirers. Not knowing which to favour most, 
she mentioned her dilemma to the captain. ‘‘ Jump into the sea, madam,” 
quoth the son of Neptune, ‘‘and take the man who jumps in after you: Dll 
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have a boat ready.” 
rescued. 


The lady jumped: eight suitors followed: all were 
Escorted by her dripping train, she sought again advice :— 
““Captain, captain, what am I to do with them ?—they are all so wet!” 
“Take the dry one,” quoth the grim old salt. This she did, and married 
him.—Come back, Willie, and wed your Lady Grace, for in that she said 
nothing, she said everything. 


““ Passions are likened best to floods and streams, 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb; 
So, when affections yield discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come.” 
—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


The air is entirely confined to the notes of the pentatonic scale. 

According to the ‘‘ Gazetteer of Scotland,” Melville Castle is ‘situated 
nearly a mile below the village (Lasswade), on a secluded but charming 
piece of low ground, on the left margin of the Esk, surrounded by high 
banks, picturesque, wooded and adorned. This fine castellated edifice, 
with circular towers, the seat of Viscount Melville, was built, near the end of 
last century, on the site of an ancient edifice of the same name, which 
tradition incorrectly says belonged to David Rizzio, and was occasionally 
inhabited by Mary.” 


0 dinna Think, Bonnie Lassie (p. 17). — In his Notes to 
Johnson's, ‘‘Museum,” Mr. Stenhouse says, ‘‘ Hector Macneill, Esquire, 
informed the editor that he wrote the whole of this song except the last 
verse, which the late Mr. John Hamilton, musicseller in Edinburgh, took 
the liberty to add to it, and to publish as a sheet song. ‘It was on this 
account,’ Mr. Macneill added, ‘that I did not include this song in collecting 
my poetical works for the uniform edition, in two volumes, which has been 
given to the public.” For a similar reason he omitted another song, like- 
wise written by him, beginning ‘My Luve’s in Germanie, send him hame, 
send him hame.’ The song of ‘Dinna think, Bonnie Lassie,’ is adapted to 
a dancing tune, called Clunie’s Reel, taken from ‘‘ Cumming of Granton’s 
Reels and Strathspeys.” 

Now, Mr. Macneill, you seem to us to construe the injunction ‘line 
upon line and precept upon precept” somewhat literally; for with such 
iterations and reiterations as are presented to us in your two songs just 
referred to, it would be easy enough to spin off verses by the yard. 

The ending of the melody with a pause on the fifth of the scale is note- 
worthy : in the symphony, to give the impression of finality, the ending is on 
the key-note. 


The Deil’s awa’ wi’ the Exeiseman (p. 20).—Two accounts 
are given of the origin of this song. The one is to the effect that it was 
composed extempore and sung by Burns at a festive meeting of Excisemen in 
Dumfries. The other account is furnished by Lockhart, who says that the 
song was composed by Burns while he, with a detachment of men under 
him, was watching a smuggling brig which had been cruising about the 
shores of the Solway. Some of the party had been sent for reinforcements 
to Dumfries and Ecclefechan, the exciseman-poet keeping, meanwhile, his 
weather-eye upon the smuggler. ‘* Burns,” Lockhart tells us, ‘‘ manifested 
considerable impatience while thus occupied, being left for many hours in a 
wet salt marsh, with a force which he knew to be inadequate for the purpose 
it was meant to fulfil. One of his friends hearing him abuse his friend 
Lewars in particular, for being slow about his journey, the man answered 
that he also wished the devil had him for his pains, and that Burns in the 
meantime would do well to indite a song upon the slugrard. Burns said 
nothing, but after taking a few strides by himself among the reeds and 
shingles, rejoined the party, and chanted to them this well-known ditty.” 


While the latter account, so full of circumstantial detail, is doubtless correct, ‘ 


it is highly probable that the song, which had been previously heard by 
only a few, should for the first time be brought prominently forward at an 
Excise social gathering. The air, with its quaint ending on the fifth of the 
scale, dates from about the year 1650. 


An’ O, for Ane-an’-Twenty, Tam! (p. 23).—In his ‘“‘ Museum” 
memoranda, Burns writes, ‘‘This song is mine.”’ It is founded upon an inci- 
dent which, so far as the poet was concerned, did not belong to the sphere 
of ideality, but to the category of what was actually brought under his own 
cognisance. The circumstances are, to be sure, common enough in this 
hard calculating world: a girl’s relatives wish her to marry an old, rich 
booby, her heart and hand being engaged meanwhile to a lover more suited 


to her years, and whom she devotedly assures of her fidelity. Curious 





that the air, which has become so inseparably connected with the song, and 
is known as ‘‘The Moudiewart,” should, in the relation of its age to that of 
the words, present somewhat of a parallel to the case of the aged suitor and the 
youthful maiden, the air being about a hundred years older than the verses. 


My Wife’s a Winsome Wee Thing (p. 26).—In a letter to Mr. 
George Thomson, dated 8th November, 1792, Burns thus begins :—‘“‘If you 
mean, my dear Sir, that all the songs in your Collection shall be poetry of 
the first merit, Iam afraid you will find more difficulty in the undertaking 
than you are aware of. There is a peculiar rhythmus in many of our airs, 
and a necessity of adapting syllables to the emphasis, or what I would call 
the feature-notes of the tune, that cramp the poet, and lay him under almost 
insuperable difficulties. For instance, in the air, ‘My Wife’s a Wanton Wee 
Thing,’ ifa few lines smooth and pretty can be adapted to it, it is all you 
can expect. The following were made extempore to it; and though, on 
further study, I might give you something more profound, yet it might not 
suit the light-horse gallop of the air so well as this random clink.” The 
lines referred to are those associated with the air in the present Work. Not 
greatly admiring the second stanza, Mr. Thomson took the liberty of 
suggesting to Burns the adoption of one written by himself in place of the 
original. Burns pronounced it ‘‘a positive improvement,” and we are of 
opinion that our readers will perfectly agree with him. It will be found 
This air was published in Oswald’s ‘‘Caledonian Pocket 
Companion” (cca 1755). The melody of the second line, as adopted by 
us, 1s a current dressing of the very inelegant original. 


under the music. 


The Ewie wi’ the Crookit Horn (p. 28). —The Rev. John 
Skinner, the writer of these verses, was born at Balfour, Birse, Aberdeen- 
shire, on the 3rd of October, 1721, his father being parochial schoolmaster 
of the district. In his thirteenth year, young Skinner, who had been well 
brought up, took a bursary at Marischal College, Aberdeen. On the 
completion of his college course, he, while usher in a school, became 
favourably known to Sir Archibald Grant, Bart., of Monymusk, at whose 
mansion he was taken to reside. Here, through conversations with the 
family chaplain, he was induced to give his adherence to the Episcopal ” 
Church. After further experience as a tutor, he, in 1742, was, on being 
ordained, appointed to the Episcopal charge at Longside, Aberdeenshire. 
With a light heart and a lighter purse, he devoted himself with assiduity and 
acceptance to the discharge of his pastoral duties. His proclivities towards 
poetic composition had early asserted themselves ; and, as his cottage was 
situated on a lonely moor, far from any other habitation, he had abundant 
opportunity of devoting himself to literary pursuits. Struck with the genius 
of Burns, he indited to him a commendatory poetical epistle—which was 
described by the poet as ‘‘the best poetical compliment he had evr 
received.” This proved but the prelude to a regular and very friendly 
It is Mr. Skinnef* 
who speaks; and the subject is Scottish songs :—‘‘ While I was young I 
dabbled a good deal in these things; but on getting the black gown, I gave 
it pretty much over, till my daughters grew up, who, being all tolerably 
good singers, plagued me for words to some of their favourite tunes, and so 
extorted those effusions which have made a public appearance beyond my 
expectations, and contrary to my intentions ; at the same time, I hope there 
is nothing to be found in them uncharacteristic or unbecoming the cloth, 
which I should always wish to see respected.” [See also Note on 


correspondence, from which the following is an excerpt. 


““Tullochgorum”’]. 

Mr. Skinner’s contributions to theology, ecclesiastical polity and classical 
scholarship were numerous, and, in their day, important. After ministering 
at Longside for the remarkably lengthened period of sixty-five years, Mr. 
Skinner died at the residence of his son, Bishop Skinner of Aberdeen, on the 
16th of June, 1807, 

The expression, “the ewie wi’ the crookit horn” is, it appears, used by 
some people in a sense of which Mr. Skinner. 





a pious and scholarly recluse 
as we have seen—was, in all probability, utterly oblivious —viz., as a 
euphemistic synonym for ‘‘the whisky-still with its crooked or rather spiral 
apparatus.” People, of course, do apply some extraordinarily far-fetched 
epithets, as for instance, when they style a whisky-jar a ‘grey beard,” or 
the liquor itself ‘‘auld-kirk.” The tune is a Highland reel which has 
worthily survived a good few generations. 


Get up an’ Bar the Door, 0 (p. 31).—Instead of having attained 
world-wide circulation, this ‘‘ diverting history ” might have remained in the 
limbo of forgotten good things, had it not been for David Herd, who rescued 
it from the lumber-room of Scottish balladry, and gave it a place in his 
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Collection (1776.) 
which was transmitted by Burns to Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum.” 


It seems to be an elaboration of ‘‘Johnnie Blunt,”— 
Here is a 
glimpse of Johnnie :-— 


There lives a man in yonder glen 
An’ John Blunt is his name, 9 ; 

Ile mak’s guid maut, an’ he brews guid ale, 
Aw’ he bears a wondrous fame, O. 


Goethe made a translation of ‘‘Get up an’ Bar the Door, O,” the central 
incident of which does not quite tally with that of the original, owing to the 
perverted English version with which he had been furnished. 

We append a humorous song written by the late Rev. Norman Macleod, 
D.D., which may be sung to the same air. It is entitled ‘‘ The Waggin’ 0’ 


oor Dog’s Tail.” :— 


We ha’e a dog that wags his tail— 

He’s a bit o’ a wag, himsel,’ O ; 

A’ day he wanders through the street— 

At nicht he’s news to tell, O. 

He saw the provost 0’ the toon 

Paraudin’ doon the street, O ; 

Quo’ he, ‘‘ My lord, ye’re no’ like me— 

Ye canna see yer feet, O.” 
The waggin’ 0’ oor dog’s tail, tail, tail, 
And the waggin’ 0’ oor dog’s tail. 


He saw an M.P. unco proud, 

And a’ thro’ place and pay, O; 

Quo’ he ‘‘ Your tail is cockit heich— 
Ilka dog has just his day, O.” 

He saw the doctor drivin’ aboot, 
And pwin’ at ev’ry bell, O ; 

Quo’ he ‘* I’ve been as sick’s a dog, 
3ut I aye could cure mysel’, O.” 

The waggin’, &c. 


Ile saw some ministers fechtin’ sair— 
What an awfw’ thing is pride, O ; 
Quo’ he, ‘‘Isn’t it a pity when dogs fa’ oat 
Aboot their ain fireside, O ?” 
He heard a lord and lady gay 
Singin’ heich a grand duet, O; 
Quo’ he ‘‘ I’ve heard a cat and dog 
Could yowl as weel as that, O” 
The waggin’, &c. 


Ile saw a youth gaun swaggerin’ by 
Trae tap to tae sae trim, O; 
Quo’ he, ‘‘It’s no for a dog to lauch 
That ance was a puppy like him, O.” 
Ile saw a man grown unco puir, 
And lookin’ sad and sick, O ; 
Quo’ he, ‘*Cheer up, for ilka dog 
Is sure 0’ a bane to pick, O.” 

The waggin’, &c. 


cle saw a man gaun staggerin’ hame, 
Tlis face baith black and blue, O ; 
Quo’ he, ‘‘I think shame o’ a brute like that, 
For the never a dog gets fou, O ;” 
Our doggie he cam’ hame at e’en, 
And scartit baith his lugs, O ; 
Quo’ he, ‘‘ If men had only tails, 
They’d be maist as guid as dogs, O.” 
The waggin’, &c. 


Behave yoursel’ before Folk (with the Answer) (p. 34).— 
Alexander Rodger, the writer of these songs, was born at East Calder, 
Mid-Lothian, in 1784. Through the unfortunate state of his father’s affairs 
(farming, inn-keeping, and emigration were all tried), young Sandy was 
brought up by maternal relatives. Tle received but little schooling, was 
apprenticed to an [Edinburgh silversmith, and afterwards to a Glasgow 
weaver. In 1803, he, for once in his life, showed his loyalty—by joining 
the Glasgow Highland Volunteers; and he improved the occasion by 
hitting off, in many a farcical sketch, the foibles and colloquial humours of 
his Celtic comrades. He married at the age of twenty-two, and eked out 


his slender means by giving lessons in music, having doubtless acquired 








some reputation for proficiency in the art amongst friends who knew rather 
less about it than he did. Molding extreme political opinions, he unfor- 
tunately became connected, in 1819, with a seditious journal, and got into 
prison through it. He subsequently obtained employment in Barrowfield 
Works, Glasgow, as inspector of cloths used for printing and dyeing. He 
afterwards essayed the 7d/es of pawnbroker and newspaper reporter, In 
1836, at a public dinner got up by about two hundred of his friends, he was 
presented with a purse of sovereigns. Three volumes of his pieces were 
issued during his lifetime. He was of a warm, sympathetic disposition, 
with a keen sense of the ludicrous. After his death, which occurred in 
1846, some of his admirers erected a handsome monument to his memory in 
the Necropolis of Glasgow. 

The very popular ballad, ‘‘ Robin Tainson’s Smiddy,” was also written 
by Alexander Rodger. It is sung to what is substantially the same melody 
as ‘‘ Behave yoursel’ before Folk,” the modifications in the first and last 
lines of the air being shown in the introductory symphony to ‘‘ Behave 
yoursel’,” given in the present Work. The ‘‘ Robin Tamson” version 
seems to have been known at one time as ‘‘ The Cornclips,” just as the 
other version was known as ‘‘ The Drummer.” Those who exercise their 
wits in endeavouring to connect every poetic freak of fancy with something 
in the physical world, may find a crumb of comfort in being directed to 
search Nine-Mile-Burn, Penicuick, Mid-Lothian, in quest of Robin’s forge. 
More to the point is the presentment of the poem :— 


My mither men’t my auld breeks, 
An’ wow ! but they were duddy, 
An’ sent me to get Mally shod 
At Robin Tamson’s smiddy. 
The smiddy stands beside the burn 
That wimples through the clachan ; 
I never yet gae by the door, 
But aye I fa’ a-laughin.’ 
Fal de ral, de ral la, 
Fal lal de ral, de lid-dy, O! 
Fal de ral, de ral, de ral, 
O, fal de ral, de lid-dy ¢ 


For Robin was a walthy carle, 
An’ had ae bonnie dochter, 
Yet ne’er wad let her tak’ a man, 
Tho’ mony lads had sought her. 
But what think ye o’ my exploit ?- 
The time our mare was shoein’, 
I slippit up beside the lass, 
Aw briskly fell a-wooin’. 
Fal de ral, &c. 


An’ aye she e’ed my auld breeks, 
The time that we sat crackin’,— 
Quo’ J, ‘* My lass ne’er mind the clouts, 
I’ve new anes for the makin’. 
But gin ye’ll just come hame wi’ me, 
Aw lea’ the carle, your faither, 
Ye’se get my breeks to keep in trim, 
Myscl aw a’ the gither.” 
Fal de ral, &c. 


“°° Deed, lad,” quo’ she, ‘‘ your offer’s fair, 
I really think Vll tak’ it ; 
Sae, gang awa’, get out the mare, 
We'll baith slip on the back o’t. 
For gin I wait my faither’s time, 
Vl wait till I be fifty ; 
But na!—I’ll marry in my prime, 
Aw’ mak’ a wife maist thrifty.” 
Fal de ral, &c. 


Wow ! Robin was an angry man, 
At tynin’ o’ his dochter : 
Thro’ a’ the kintra-side he ran, 
Aw far an’ near he sought her. 
But when he cam’ to our fire-end, 
Aw’ fand us baith thegither, 
Quo’ I, ‘*Guidman, I’ve ta’en your bairn, 
Aw ye may tak’ my mither.” 
Fal de ral, &c. 
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Auld Robin girn’d an’ shook his pow, 
“* Guidsooth!” quo’ he, ‘‘youw’re merry, 
But Tl just tak’ ye at your word, 

Aw’ end this hurry-burry.” 
So Robin an’ our auld wife 

Agreed to creep thegither ; 
Now, I ha’e Robin Tamson’s pet, 

An’ Robin has my mither. 

Fal de ral, &c. 


The Lass 0’ Patie’s Mill (p. 38).—In his ‘‘ Remarks on Scottish 
Songs and Ballads,” Burns thus takes notice of this song :—‘‘ In Sinelair’s 
‘Statistical Account of Scotland,’ this song is localised (a verb I must use for 
want of another to express my idea) somewhere in the North of Scotland, 
and likewise is claimed by Ayrshire. The following anecdote I had from 
the present Sir William Cunningham of Robertland, who had it from the last 
John, Earl of Loudon (Ayrshire). The then Earl of Loudon, and father to 
Earl John before mentioned, had Ramsay at Loudon ; and, one day, walking 
together by the banks of Irvine Water, near New Mills, at a place called 
Patie’s Mill, they were struck with the appearance of a beautiful country girl. 
Ilis lordship observed that she would be a fine theme for a song. Allan 
lagged behind on returning to Loudon Castle, and at dinner produced this 
identical song.” Burns also comes back upon his reference to the ‘‘ North of 
Scotland” by adding that the heroine of this song ‘‘ was the only daughter 
of John Anderson, Esq., of Patie’s Mill, in the parish of Keith-Hall and 
country of Aberdeen.” Mr. Stenhouse in one of his ‘‘Tllustrations” to 
Johnson’s “‘ Museum” helps us out of the difficulty by referring to an earlier 
song which had been written by her husband, on the Aberdeenshire lady 
mentioned by Burns. He says, ‘‘ Allan Ramsay adapted his modern words 
to the old melody, and transferred the heroine of his muse to the parish of 
Galston, in the county of Ayr, where a mill with a similar name was 
existing.” The air, of which different versions are published in various old 
Collections, probably dates from about the year 1700. An early setting 
occurs in Watt’s ‘‘ Musical Miscellany ” (1729-1731). 


Neil Gow’s Fareweel to Whisky (p. 40).—Mrs. Lyon of Glammis 
Forfarshire, #ée Agnes L’Amy, was the eldest daughter of John Ramsay 
L’Amy, Esq. of Dunkenny, Forfarshire. She was born at Dundee in 1762, 
and was celebrated for her beauty, vivacity and goodness. In 1786 she was 
married to the Rev. Dr. James Lyon, minister of Glammis, with whom she 
lived to celebrate her golden wedding. She died in 1840. Her acquaintance 
with Neil Gow was made when, as a musically-inclined young lady, she 
attended the fashionable concerts that were given in Dundee, at which con- 
certs Neil’s presence and assistance were a size gua non. In many ways 
she resembled Lady Nairne, in none more than her unaccountable shrinking 
from the idea of literary fame. At her death she left four volumes of original 
poetry. Very chattily and happily hit off is her own account of the circum- 
stances under which her lines took shape. Present-day blue-stockings, or 
those who fain would be accounted such, may glean a sheaf of common- 
sense from it, and we therefore quote it :—Her lines, she says, were 


‘* Written off-hand as one may say, 
Perhaps upon a rainy day, 
Perhaps when at the cradle rocking. 
Instead of knitting at a stocking, 
She’d catch a paper, pen and ink, 
And easily the verses clink. 
Perhaps a headache at a time, 
Would make her on her bed recline, 
And rather than be merely idle, 
She’d give her fancy rein and bridle. 
She wanted neither lamp nor oil, 
Nor found composing any toil ; 
As for correction’s iron wand, 
She never took it in her hand ; 
And can, with conscience clear, declare, 
She ne’er neglected house affair, 
Nor put her little babes aside, 
To take on Pegasus a ride. 
Rather let pens and paper flame 
Than any mother have the shame 
(Except at any orra time) 
To spend her hours in making rhyme.” 


Sais 











Mrs. Lyon inscribes ‘‘ Neil Gow’s Fareweel to Whisky” thus :—‘* Everybody 
knows Neil Gow. When he was poorly, the physicians forbade him to drink 
his favourite liquor. The words following were composed, at his particular 
desire, to a lamentation he had just made.” Athole brose was a compound 
held in special grace by those seasoned casks upon whose palates whisky 
pure and simple had begun to pall:—honey dissolved in whisky was the form 
which it took. The air was appropriately composed by Neil himself. 


Mary Morison (p. 42). — In a letter to Mr. Thomson, dated 20th 
March, 1793, Burns says. ‘* The song prefixed (Mary Morison) is one of my 
juvenile works. I leave it in your hands. I do not think it very remark- 
That prince of critics, William 
Hazlitt, seems, however, to have been of a different opinion : witness the 
following passage from his ‘‘ Lectures on the British Poets” :—‘‘ Of all the 
productions of Burns, the pathetic and serious love-songs which he has left 
behind him, in the manner of the old ballads, are, perhaps, those which 
take the deepest and most lasting hold of the mind. 
Mary Morison. ” This song is supposed to have referred to one of 
a Mauchline family of the name of Morison. It was written by Burns to the 
air of ‘* Bide ye yet ””—an air not at all expressive of love-lorn melancholy. 


From his remark above quoted, we can, however, see that Burns was 


able either for its merits or demerits.” 


Such are the lines to 





inclined to regard his song of ‘‘ Mary Morison” from rather a negative 
standpoint. 
musical setting can therefore be easily accounted for, as it was simply the 
complement of the wrong impression under which he lay in under-estimating 
the soulful character of the words. 
generally sung, and with which it is associated in the present Work, is to be 
found in Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum” under the designation of ‘‘The Miller.” 
The unusual ending upon the fifth of the minor scale imparts to the melody 
[See also Note on ‘* The 


His very unusual error of judgment with reference to its 


The air to which the song is now 


an old-world quaintness, pathetically tender. 
Cauld, Cauld Winter’s Gane, Luve” ]. 


Lewie Gordon (p. 44).—Dr. Alexander Geddes, the writer of these 
verses, was a clergyman of the Roman Catholic Church. He was born in 
Banffshire, 1737; and his first charge was at Shenval, Enzie, in his native 
county. He was somewhat eccentric, wrote a number of polemical and 
other treatises, and was the author of the humorous song, ‘‘ The Wee 
Wifukie.’’ He died at London, 1802. 

The Lewie Gordon of this song was the third son of Alexander, second 
Duke of Gordon. When the rebellion of 1745 broke out, he was a lieutenant 
in the royal navy; but he followed the traditions of his house in taking part 
with Prince Charlie. 
of loyal volunteers under Macleod of Macleod at Inverury, 23rd December, 
1745, he proved himself a very capable officer. After the battle of Culloden, 
1746, he escaped to France, was placed under attainder, and died at Mont- 
reuil in 1754. ‘The lad I daurna name ” was the Chevalier, Prince 
Charles Edward. 

The melody is based upon an old Teviotdale air, published in M‘Gibbon’s 
first Collection (1742), and entitled ‘‘Tarry Woo’, O Tarry Woo’.”” Of this 
song we shall quote a verse merely to show our English readers that the 


By raising two battalions, and defeating a large force 


subject is not some romantic lovers’ parting, but merely wool clotted with tar. 


Tarry woo’, O, tarry woo’, 

Tarry woo’ is ill to spin ; 

Card it weel, O card it weel, 

Card it weel ere ye begin. 

When it’s cardit, row’d and spun, 

Then the work is haflins done ; 

But, when woven, dress’d, and clean, 
t may be cleadin’ for a queen. 


Like ‘*Ca’ the Yowes to the Knowes,” and ‘‘The Plevghman,” ‘‘ Lewie 


Gordon” presents the very unusual feature of the melody which is set to the 
verse, also doing duty as the melody which is set to the chorus, the song 
having nothing more to come and go upon. We have therefore—just as 
we did in these other cases—presented two strongly contrasted settings of 
the melody, to mark its twofold use. The air is further characterised by 
the absence of the leading note. [For other reference to it see Note on 
**Scots wha ha’e ”’ }. 


O wha is she that Loe’s me? (p. 46).—Allan Cunningham says, 
‘© Of the air of ‘ Morag’ (Marion), Burns was passionately fond; yet it 
cannot be said that he was more than commonly successful in wedding it to 
The measure which the tune requires is cramp and difficult, and 


B 


words. 
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the sentiment is interrupted before it has well begun to flow. ‘This song 
was found among the papers of Burns: the exact period of its composition 
is not known, nor has the heroine been named.” So fond, indeed, does 
Burns seem to have been of the air that he wrote no fewer than two other 
songs to it, both called forth by his visit to Castle Gordon in 1787, and 
written in that year. These are respectively entitled ‘‘Streams that glide 


in Orient Plains,” and ‘The Young Highland Rover.” 


O let mein this ae Nicht (with the Answer) (p. 48).—There 
was an old song on this same theme, much more witty than decorots, which 
Johnson would not admit to his ‘‘Museum,” until it had been retouched 
by Burns. Subsequently, in 1795, Burns wrote another version of the same 
for Thomson’s Collection, and also appended to it the ‘‘Answer.” This 
In writing both 


song and answer, Burns is said to have had in his mind the pretty and 


latter version is the one adopted in the present Work. 


clever Mrs. Riddel of Woodleigh Park, whom he charges in several letters, 
written in the beginning of 1794, with having been capricious in her treat- 
ment of him. The air is very old. Mr. Stenhouse, in a ‘* Museum” 
note, tells us that he had a copy of it in square-shaped notes, taken from a 


virginal book, and styled ‘*The Newe Gowne Made.” 


My Mither’s aye Glow’rin’ owre Me (p. 51). — This song, 
written by Allan Ramsay as a sequel to his ‘‘ Young Laird and Edinburgh 
Katy,” was published in the ‘‘Tea-Table Miscellany” (1724). The air 
appears in Thomson’s ‘‘ Orpheus Caledonius”’ (1725), under the title of ‘A 
Health to Betty,” and in the form of a single-stanza tune, the second strain 
being a more modern extension. This old air must probably be included 
amongst those that, like not a few other Scottish importations, found their 
way into England after the Union of the Crowns in 1603 ; and the fact that 
it was published in Playford’s ‘‘ Dancing Master” (1657) has given colour to 
the claim which, in certain quarters, has been made to the effect that it is of 
English origin. The close upon the second of the minor scale is not at all 
common even in Scots melodies, where considerable freedoms as to opening 


and closing notes are often taken. Ramsay’s song, to which ‘‘ My Mither’s 


aye Glow’rin’”’ is the sequel, includes, as its first verse, the following stanza 
which is of earlier date and more presentability than are most of the com- 


panion stanzas which he wrote for it :— 


Now wat ye wha I met yestreen, 
Comin’ doun the street, my jo? 
My mistress, in her tartan screen, 
Iw bonnie, braw and sweet, my jo. 
‘My dear,” quo’ I, ‘‘thanks to the nicht, 
That never wiss’d a lover ill, 
Sim’ ye’re out 0’ your mither’s sicht, 
Let’s tak’ a walk up to the Hill.” 


I Gaed a Waefu’ Gate Yestreen (p. 54).—According to some 
people, blue eyes tell of intellect, brown eyes speak of feeling, and other shades 
betoken more or less of either attribute, in proportion as they approximate 
to the one hue or the other. 
utterly oblivious of all such theories when he sang the praises of the blue-eyed 
lass, and that to him, for the time being, it was life, and life worth living, to 
be held spell-bound by the ‘‘ The young lady on 
whose charms the poet so rapturously lingers was Jean Jeffrey, one of the 
daughters of the minister of Lochmaben, and who afterwards became Mrs. 
Renwick, of New York. When Burns met her, she was a handsome girl of 
seventeen, with winning manners, rosy cheeks, and laughing bright blue eyes. 

In the accompaniment to the song we have tried to specially hit off what 
it was that most of all transfixed the poet’s heart and held his sonl in thrall— 
viz., ‘‘her een sae bonnie blue.” Our means of effecting this are to introduce 
a passage which, just 
because it is in unison, and because it is the ody passage in unison, stands 
apart from the musicial context which is 7 harmony. This unison refer- 
ence to the dassie’s een we strongly colour with dominant harmony at the 
vivid description which immediately follows—viz., “‘sae bonnie blue.” 

The air, known as ‘‘ My only Jo and Dearie, O,” is subjected in the 
present Work to certain modifications which impart to ita more antiquely 
Scottish cast than originally belonged to it. These alterations are the sub- 
stitution of the natural seventh of the minor scale for the sharpened one, and 
the further substitution of the same seventh for the sixth, in the second, fourth 
and eighth lines. The following note from the ‘‘Museum Ilustrations”’ 
tells the interesting story of the melody, in connection with the other song to 


We may be sure, however, that Burns was 


een sae bonnie blue.” 





a unison passage at the reference to éhe Jassie’s een 





which it is also sung—viz., ‘‘Thy Cheek is o’ the Rose’s Hue” :—‘‘ This 
beautiful song, which is anothet of the productions of the late Mr. Richard 
Gall, was written at the earmest request of Mr. Thomas Oliver, printer and 
publisher, Edinburgh, an intimate acquaintance of the author’s. Mr. Oliver 
heard it sung in the Pantomime of ‘ Harlequin Highlander,’ at the Circus, 
and was so struck with the melody, that it dwelt upon his mind; but the 
only part of the words he recollected was :— 


‘My love’s the sweetest creature 
That ever trod the dewy green ; 

Her cheeks they are like roses, 

W? the op’ning gowan wet between,’ 


and having no way of procuring the verses he had heard, he requested Mr. 
Gall to write words to his favourite tune. Our young bard promised to do 
so; and ina few days presented him with this elegant song, in which the 
title of the tune is happily introduced at the close of every stanza,” [For 
reference to Richard Gall see under ‘‘ Farewell to Ayrsbire.”] We now 
give the song referred to in the foregoing quotation :— 


Thy cheek is o’ the rose’s hue, 
My only jo and dearie, O ; 
Thy neck is like the siller dew 
Upon the banks sae brierie, O ; 
Thy teeth are o’ the ivory ; 
O sweet’s the twinkle o’ thine e’e; 
Nae joy, nae pleasure blinks on me, 
My only jo and dearie, O. 


The birdie sings upon the thorn, 
Its sang 0’ joy fw’ cheerie, O ; 

Rejoicing in the simmer morn, 
Nae care to mak’ it eerie, O: 

But little kens the sangster sweet, 

Aught o’ the care I ha’e to meet, 

That gars my restless bosom beat, 
My only jo and dearie, O. 


When we were bairnies on yon brae, 
And youth was blinkin’ bonnie, O ; 

Aft we would daff the lee-lang day, 
Our joys fw’ sweet and mony, O. 

Aft I would chase thee o’er the lea, 

And round about the thorny tree, 

Or pw’ the wild flow’rs a’ for thee, 
My only jo and dearie, O. 


I ha’e a wish I canna tine, 

*Mang a the cares that grieve me, O, 
I wish that thou wert ever mine, 

And never mair to leave me, O: 
Then I would dawt thee night and day, 
Nae ither warldly care wad ha’e, 

Till life’s warm stream forgat to play, 

My only jo and dearie, O. 


Craigie-Burn Wood (p. 56). —The first version of this song was 
written by Burns towards furthering the suit of a Mr. Gillespie, who was 
endeavouring to move the heart of Jean Lorimer of Kemmis Hall, Kirk- 
mahoe, at the time when she was residing at Craigie-Burn Wood. It was 
unsuccessful: Miss Lorimer shortly afterwards married an officer of the 
name of Whelpdale, from whom she subsequently separated. The second 
version of the song—that given in the present Work—was written for Mr. 
Thomson’s Collection. In it the chorus is discarded. <Afropos of this 
excision, the remarks of Mr. Stenhouse may be interesting : — ‘‘ The air 
called ‘ Craigie-Burn Wood,’ taken down from a country girl’s singing, was 
considered by the late Mr. Stephen Clarke (who harmonised most of the 
songs for Johnson’s ‘ Museum’) as one of our finest Scottish tunes. At 
the foot of the manuscript of the music of this song is the following note, in 
the handwriting of Mr. Clarke,—‘ Zhere is no need to mention the chorus. 
The man that would attempt to sing a chorus to this beautiful air should 
have his throat cut to prevent him from doing it again !’” According to Dr. 
Currie, ‘‘ Craigie-Burn Wood is situated on the banks of the river Moffat, 
about three miles from the village of that name. The woods of Craigie- 
Burn and Dumcrieff were at one time favourite haunts of Burns. It was 
there he met the ‘ Lassie wi’ the lint-white locks,’ and there he conceived 
several of his beautiful lyrics.” Burns himself says—the remark is worth 
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noting,—‘** It is remarkable of this air that it (its name) is the confine of 
that country where the greatest part of our Lowland music (so far as from 
the title, words, &c., we can localise it) has been composed. From Craigie- 
Burn, near Moffat, until one reaches the West Highlands, we have scarcely 
one slow air of any antiquity.” 

The two last notes of the air (vay, sok), defining so distinctly the chord 
of the dominant, and coming after the arpeggiated notes of the tonic (sof, 
mi, doh), afford an excellent example of an imperfect cadence occurring at 
the end of a song. The example is all the more remarkable from the fact 
that it depends for its harmonic accessories not upon the accompaniment, 
but upon the harmonic self-containedness of the given melody. 


Alastair MacAlastair (p. 58).—The hand of genius was undoubt- 
edly at work in limning the vivid picture presented by these verses; but 
although they have adorned many Collections during the last sixty years, 
their author, like one of the bashful kings of Israel, seems to have ‘‘hid 
amongst the stuff,” with this difference, however, that he has never been 
unearthed. The air smacks very distinctly of Speyside; and it is to be 


hoped that the accompaniment does likewise. 


I’m owre young to Marry yet (p. 61).—Various hands have 
been at work upon this song. The chorus is old; the last verse is by 
Burns; the first and second verses are modern and of unknown authorship. 
Burns, indeed, wrote a complete version of this song for Johnson’s 
““Museum,” as a mitigation of the old ditty which was in vogue before his 
time ; but, with the exception of the verse made use of in the present Work, 
it cannot very decorously appear, except in a complete collection of the 
poet’s songs. The sprightly air, containing many examples of the ‘‘ Scotch 
snap,” —[see Note on ‘‘My Hoggie”]—is an anonymous strathspey. 
About fifty years ago, this song would seem to have been, as we should say, 
‘“the rage of the season.” 


Hame, Hame, Hame! (p. 64).—This song, with the exception 
of two very slightly altered passages, is taken from Allan Cunningham’s 
“Songs of Scotland” (1825), and is supposed to express the feelings of an 
exiled Jacobite. Sir Walter Scott was very fond of it, and puts some lines 
of it into the mouth of that serio-comic worthy of Scots worthies, Richie 
Moniplies (‘‘ Fortunes of Nigel”) in the following characteristic fashion :— 
“** Richie, my good friend,’ said Nigel, ‘I fear this arrangement, which 
places the master much under the disposal of the servant, would scarce suit 
us if we were both at large ; but a prisoner as I am, I may be as well at your 
disposal as I am at that of so many other persons ; and so you may come and 
go as you list, for I suppose you will not take my advice, to return to your 
own country, and leave me to my fate.’ 

‘« “The deil be in my feet if I do,’ said Moniplies, ‘I am not the lad to 
leave your lordship in foul weather, when I followed you and fed upon you 
through the whole summer day. And besides, there may be brave days 
behind, for a’ that has come and gane yet ; for 


It’s hame, and it’s hame, and it’s hame we fain would be, 
Though the cloud is in the lift, and the wind is in the lea ; 
For the sun through the mirk blinks blithe on mine e’e, 
Says,—‘T’ll shine on ye yet in your ain countrie !? — 


‘Having sung this stanza in the manner of a ballad-singer, whose voice 
has been cracked by matching his wind-pipe against the bugle of the north 
blast, Richie Moniplies aided Lord Glenvarloch to rise, attended his toilette 
with every possible mark of the most solemn and deferential respect, then 
waited upon him at breakfast, and finally withdrew, pleading that he had 
business of importance, which would detain him for some hours,” 

The old song of the same name contained the following noteworthy 
prayer against the British fleet :— 


May the ocean stop and stand, like walls on every side, 

That our gallant chiefs may pass, wi’ Fleaven for their guide ! 
Dry up the Forth and Tweed, as Thou didst the Red Sea, 
When the Israelites did pass to their ain countrie ! 


[For reference to Allan Cunningham, see Note on ‘‘The Sun rises bright 
in France.” ] 

The melody of ‘‘ Hame, hame, hame !” based upon that of ‘‘ My Luve’s 
in Germanie”-—is a good example of the old Scots style, the sixth of the 
scale being absent and the seventh flattened. 





Bonnie Dundee (p. 66).—The words of this song are taken from 
Sir Walter Scott’s historical poem ‘‘The Doom of Devorgoil.” The air is 
anonymous but popular, distinctively Scottish in its style, and largely used 
as a march by military bands. [See Note on *‘ The Hundred Pipers.”] 

**Bonnie Dundee” is, of course, none other than that terror of the Cove- 
nanters, Graham of Claverhouse, afterwards created Viscount Dundee. The 
following passages taken from Sir Walter Scott’s novel ‘‘Old Mortality,” 
will help to bring him vividly before us :—‘‘ This remarkable person united 
the seemingly inconsistent qualities of courage and cruelty, a disinterested 
and devoted loyalty to his prince, with a disregard of the rights of his fellow- 
subjects. He was the unscrupulous agent of the Scottish Privy Council in 
executing the merciless severities of the Government in Scotland, during the 
reigns of Charles IJ. and James II.; but he redeemed his character by the 
zeal with which he asserted the cause of the latter monarch after the Revolu- 
tion, the military skill with which he supported it at the battle of Killie- 
crankie (1689), and by his own death in the arms of victory.”” Again :— 
‘** Graham of Claverhouse was in the prime of life, rather low of stature, and 
slightly though elegantly formed; his gesture, language and manners were 
those of one whose life had been spent among the noble and the gay. His 
features exhibited even feminine regularity. An oval face, a straight and 
well-formed nose, dark hazel eyes, a complexion just sufficiently tinged with 
brown to save it from the charge of effeminacy, a short upper lip, curved 
upwards like that of a Grecian statue, and slightly shaded by small 
mustachious of light brown, joined to a profusion of long curled locks of the 
same colour, which fell down on each side of his face, contributed to form 
such a countenance as limners love to paint and ladies to look upon.” Once 
more :—“* Claverhouse himself alighted from a black horse, the most beauti- 
fulin Scotland. He had not a single white hair upon his body, a circum- 
stance which joined to his spirit and fleetness, and to his being so frequently 
employed in pnrsuit of the Presbyterian recusants, caused an opinion to 
prevail among them, that the steed had been presented to his rider by the 
great Enemy of Mankind, in order to assist him in persecuting the fugitive 
wanderers,” 


Thou art Gane Awa’ (p. 68).—The words of this song appear 
anonymously in Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum ” (1787-1803), and in Urbani’s “Collec- 
tion” (1792-1806). They have, however, been attributed to Sir Alexander 
Boswell, Bart. [See Notes on “ Jenny’s Bawbee,” and “O Auld Guidman, 
ye're a Drucken Carle.”] The air is based upon the very old melody 
styled ‘‘ Haud awa’ frae me, Donald,” which, under the title of ‘‘ Wel- 
come Home, Old Rowley” (Old Rowley was a pet name of Charles II.), 
appeared in Playford’s ‘* Dancing Master” (1657). The opening phrase 
ot the second half of the air bears a striking resemblance to the corre- 
sponding phrase in ‘* The Sodger’s Return”; and the likeness does not 
stop here :—the phrase is enunciated thrice in each of the two airs, and at 
the same points in the progress of the melodies. 


The Hundred Pipers (p. 72).—On the 18th of November, 1745, 
the ancient city of Carlisle, after a two days’ show of resistance, opened 
its gates to “ Bonnie Prince Charlie,” then on his southward march to wrest 
the crown from the Guelphs. The Mayor—evidently in the tallow trade— 
(who with his aldermen, had presented, on their knees, the keys of the 
city to the Prince) if somewhat faint of heart, must have been somewhat 
firm of hide, if he did not wince under such shafts as the following :— 

““O Pattison, ohone ! ohone ! 

Thou wonder of a Mayor! 

Thou blest thy lot thou wert no Scot, 
And bluster’d like a player. 

What hast thou done with sword or gun 
To baffle the Pretender? 

Of mouldy cheese and bacon grease, 
Thou much more fit defender !” 


On the occasion referred to, Prince Charles was preceded by a hundred 
pipers, so that in this particular case, at least, Lady Nairne’s allusion is correct. 
Her ladyship, however, sacrifices historical accuracy (Byron’s ‘* Waterloo” 
forms, of course, a parallel), in her reference to the two thousand warriors 
swimming over the Esk to English ground, and driving all their foes before 
them. It was really on the hapless retreat into Scotland that this crossing 
of the Esk took place; and that, not by a conquering army of ironsides, but 
by a woe-begone and hungry rabble. Hope, however, ‘‘ springs eternal in 
the human breast,” as may be well instanced by the following quotation 
from an ‘‘ Authentic Account of the Occupation of Carlisle in 1745, by 
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Prince Charles Edward Stuart,” edited by George Gill Mounsey:—‘‘ The 


Highlanders crossed the Esk at Longtown, an hundred men abreast ; 
the river was swollen, and took them nearly breast high. There were at 
once two thousand of them in the river, and nothing of them was to be seen 
but their heads and shoulders. Jolding one another by the neck of the 
coat, they stemmed the force of the stream, and lost not a man in the 
The moment they reached the opposite side, the pipes struck up 
[See Note on ‘f The 


passage. 
and they danced reels till they were dry again.” 
Bonnie Banks 0’ Loch Lomon’.”’] 

Like that of ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee,” the air isa good example of the martial 
Probably we can go to no more 


[See 


element as applied to Scottish mnsic. 
authentic source of its origin than to the Baroness Nairne herself. 
Note on ‘‘ Ie’s owre the Hills.” ] 


I’m a Seot! (p. 75).—Alan Reid, the writer of these stirring stanzas, 
was born at Arbroath, during the temporary residence of his parents there, 


his father being a clerk of works. Brought up at Forfar, he received the 


(AS 
a boy, wonderful skill in the cutting and carving of models and nicknacks. 
This led to his being apprenticed to a cabinetmaker, during which proba- 


best education which could be obtained in the Burgh School, showing, as 


tion he also applied himself to painting and versifying. Music by and by 
began to assert its ascendency; and, a little later, Mr. Reid was elected 
precentor to the Free Church of Carnoustie. His reputation spreading, he, 
in the course of a couple of years or so, was called direct from Carnoustie to 
the important appointment of choirmaster in the Barclay Church, Edinburgh 
—a position which he still holds with great acceptance. ‘To this he also adds 
the music mastership in several of the Edinburgh Board Schools. Mr. Reid 
has composed a goodly number of part-songs, edited not a few collections 
of national and school songs, and written several cantatas, amongst which 
may be mentioned ‘‘Ruth.” Most of these compositions and arrangements 
have met with a large and just measure of success; while, in the field of 
literature, Mr. Reid’s poems, verses for music, and prose sketches are of 
distinguished merit. For one of his melodies, see ‘* Aunty’s Sangs.”’ 

Roslin Castle (p. 78).—The words of this song are by Richard 
Hewit, a native of Cumberland, who, while a boy, was employed to lead 
Dr. Blacklock (1721-1791), a clergyman of the Scottish church, whose 
blindness proved an insuperable obstacle to his obtaining preferment. 
Pleased with the lad’s intelligence, Dr. Blacklock saw to his education, and 
In his edition of Dr. Black- 
lock’s poems (1793), Mackenzie tells us that Richard Hewit was afterwards 
employed as Secretary to Lord Milton, then Lord Justice Clerk and Sub- 
Minister for Scotland under Archiblald, Duke of Argyle; but that the work 
proved too much for his health, and that he died in 1764. The verses were 
greatly admired by Burns. 

The tune was for a long time ascribed to James Oswald (circa 1742) ; 
but, in his ‘‘ Collection of Scots Tunes,” where his own compositions appear 


afterwards employed him as his amanuensis. 


with an asterisk, ‘‘ Roslin Castle” is not thus distinguished. Not only so: 
it appears in an earlier Collection—McGibbon’s—under the title of ‘‘ The 
House of Glams.” 

‘Roslin Castle (about seven miles from Edinburgh) stands on an almost 
insulated rock overhanging the picturesque glen of the Esk. A path winds 
down to it from the village, and speedily conducts the visitor among deep 
thickets and precipitous rocks, tangling or walling up the margin of the 
river.” —Gazelteer of Scotland. 


Argyle is my Name (p. 80).—This is Sir Alexander Boswell’s 
version—said to be an improved one—of a song which receives the following 
note from Mr. Stenhouse in Johnson’s ‘‘Museum”:—‘‘ This ballad is univer- 
sally attributed to John Campbell, the renowned Duke of Argyle and 
Greenwich, whose uncorrupted patriotism and military talents justly entitled 
him to be ranked among the greatest benefactors of his country. Tle died 
on the 4th October, 1743, in the sixty-third year of his age. The tune is of 
Gaelic origin.” Argyle was the leader of the Royalist troops at the battle 
of Sheriffmuir, 1715. [See Notes on ‘‘ Will ye gang to Shirramuir ?” and 
«©The Campbells are comin’,”] The opinion has been expressed, however, 
that the reference to ‘‘ Maggie” can make the song apply to no one except 
the first Marquis of Argyle; but against this the fact has to be set off that 
the Marquis in question was notorious for his cowardice. Perhaps the 
[For reference 
to Sir Alexander Boswell, Bart., see Notes on ‘‘ Jenny’s Bawbee,” and 


substitution of the “ Maggie” is only a poetical licence. 


“© O Auld Guidman, ye’re a Drucken Carle.”] If Sir Alexander’s version 











be really an zmprovement upon the Duke of Argyle’s stanzas, we can 
only shrug our shoulders and exclaim, with the grateful Highland shepherd 
of Argyleshire who rubbed his back against the post which his ducal master 
had considerately erected for that purpose (the first letter in the word 
“* Highland” being, in the Scottish vernacular, pronounced i/ch), ‘‘ God 
bless the Duke of Argyle.” 


The Wee, Wee German Lairdie (p. 82).—The words of this song 
appeared in 1810, amongst Cromek’s ‘‘ Reliques of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Song,” the editor of that work stating that he had heard different versions of 
them. The song was afterwards transcribed to Hogg’s ‘‘ Jacobite Relics,” 
with an additional verse said to be partly derived (the assurance may be 
taken cum grano salis) from an older version. It must not be forgetten that 
Cromek’s credulity had been played upon by Allan Cunningham, not a few 
of the pieces purporting to be “‘ reliques” being really of Cunningham’s own 
fabrication ; but be this as it may, the satire of the song has all the pungency 
of 1714 brand-newness, the year 1714 bringing about the accession to the 
British throne of the Elector of Hanover, with the title of George I. The 
Electorate of Hanover was, to be sure, but a small croft compared with the 
British Empire; and we can quite understand the contempt which the 
Scottish Jacobites entertained for a ruler who, in their eyes, was merely a 
parvenu, a novus homo, a small squire. The reference to the dogs barking 
and howling in German recalls the following celebrated saying of the Emperor 
Charles V. of Germany :—‘‘I speak French to my courtiers, Latin to my 
men of letters, German to my horses, and Spanish to my God.” 

The air contains a modified incorporation of ‘‘Andro and his Cutty 
Gun,”—set in this Work to ‘‘ Blythe, Blythe and Merry are we.” 


Highland Mary (p. 84).—‘‘In the company of the ruling beauties 
of the time,” says Allan Cunningham, ‘‘ Burns hesitated not to lift the veil 
from some of the tenderer parts of his own history, and give them glimpses 
of the romance of rustic life. A lady of birth—one of his most willing 
listeners—used, I am told, to say that she should never forget the tale which 
he related of his affection for Mary Campbell, his Highland Mary, as he 
loved to call her, She was fair, he said, and affectionate, and as guileless 
as she was beautiful ; and beautiful he thought her in a very high degree. 
The first time he saw her was during one of his musing walks in the woods 
of Montgomery Castle; and the first time he spoke to her was during the 
merriment of a harvest-kirn. There were others there who admired her, but 
he addressed her, and had the luck to win her regard from them all. He 
soon found that she was the lass whom he had long sought but never 
before found, that her good looks were surpassed by her good sense, 
and her good sense equalled by her discretion and modesty. He met 
her frequently : she saw by his looks that he was sincere; she put full 
trust in his love, and used to wander with him among the green knowes and 
stream banks till the sun went down and the moon rose, talking, dreaming 
of love and the golden days which awaited them. He was poor, and she 
had only her half-year’s fee, for she was in the condition of a servant; but 
thoughts of gear never darkened their dream: they resolved to wed, and 
exchanged vows of constancy and love. They plighted their vows on the 
Sabbath to render them more sacred ; they made them by a burn where they 
had courted, that open Nature might be a witness ; they made them over an 
open Bible to show that they thought of God in this mutual act ; and when 
they had done, they both took water in their hands, and scattered it in the air, 
to intimate that as the stream was pure, so were their intentions. They 
parted when they did this, but they parted never to meet more: she died in’ 
a burning fever, during a visit to her relations to prepare for her maniiage ; 
and all that he had of her was a lock of her long bright hair, and her Bible, 
which she exchanged for his.” 

No wonder that Burns, in a letter to Mr. George Thomson, dated 14th 
November, 1792, says, ‘‘I agree with you that the song ‘Katherine Ogie’ 
(the name of the old song to which the air of ‘Highland Mary’ was _origin- 
ally set) is very poor stuff and altogether unworthy of so beautiful an air. 
I tried to mend it, but the awkward sound ‘ Ogie’ recurring so often in the 
rhyme, spoils every attempt at introducing sentiment into the piece. The 
foregoing song (Highland Mary) pleases myself; I think it is in my happiest 
manner ; you will see at first glance that it suits the air. The subject of the 
song is one of the most interesting passages of my youthful days; and I own 
that I should be much flattered to see the verses set to an air which would 
insure celebrity. Perhaps, after all, ’tis the still glowing prejudice of my 
heart that throws a borrowed lustre over the merits of the composition.” 

Mary came from the neighbourhood of Dunoon on the Firth of Clyde. 
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She was of Highland parentage, and her father served as one of the crew 
aboard the Revenue cutter stationed off Campbeltown, in Cantire, where the 
family resided. Her remains repose in the West Churchyard of Greenock. 

The air ‘‘ Katherine Ogie”’ is very old, for in 1680, at a concert given in 
Stationers’ FIall, it was sung with great applause to the original words, 
‘As I went furth to view the plain” (we have Burns’s opinion of these 
words stated above) by Mr. Abell, one of the gentlemen of the Chapel- 
Royal. In Gaelic, ‘‘ Ogie” means /ztt/e or young. 


The Brume o’ the Cowdenknowes. (p. 87).—The words of this 
song appeared in Allan Ramsay’s ‘* Tea Table Miscellany” (1724), with the 
initials “*S.R.” attached. The authorship, however, has never been traced. 
About a century older still is a ballad entitled, 

“Tur LovELY NORTHERN LASs, 
Who in this ditty here complaining, shews 
What harm she got milking her daddie’s ewes, — 
To a pleasant Scotch tune, called ‘The Broome of Cowdenknowes.’” 

Of this old-world piece of home-spun the following sample will be 

interesting :— 
“Through Liddersdale as lately I went, 
I musing on did passe, 
I heard a maid was discontent, 
She sighed and said, Alas! 
All maids that ever deceived was, 
Bear a part of these my woes, 
For once I was a bonny lass, 
When I milk’d my daddy’s ewes. 
With O the broome, the bonny, bonny broome, 
The broome of Cowdenknowes ; 
Fain would I be in the North Countrie, 
To milk my daddie’s ewes.” 

In Playford’s ‘‘ Dancing Master” (1657), there is an air entitled ‘‘Broom, 
the Bonny, Bonny Broom,” which, when the first half is repeated at the 
end of the eighth line to suit the chorus, fits the above artless ditty like a 
glove. This is the melody of the present Work, in which, however, only the 
opening line is repeated as chorus—procedure which is sanctioned alike by 
‘The Lovely Northern Lass” is, 
however, by no means the oldest extant representative of a family group of 
ballads all referring to “‘ the broom,” and evidently deriving their existence 
from what must have been an exceedingly popular original—now irrevocably 
Here is the refrain of one of these earlier ballads :— 


general custom and musical expediency. 


lost. 
The broome, the broome, the well-favoured broome, 
The broome blooms fair on hill ; 
What ailed my love to lightly me, 
And I working her will? 

The air was introduced by Dr. Pepusch into his musical arrangement of 
Gay’s ‘‘ Beggars’ Opera” (1727). It originally began and ended on the 
second note of the scale; and, as the first half of the melody (also ending 
on the second) was repeated for the refrain which formed the conclusion of 
each verse, this refrain also ended on that note. We have followed the 
original, so far as the opening is concerned; but it is quite in accordance 
with the ‘musical expediency” above referred to that, for refrain, we 
should content ourselves with the first strain of the air, which closes with 
the key-note.—Cowdenknowes is a barony in the parishes of Earlston and 
Melrose, bounded on one side by the left bank of the Leader, 


My Nannie, 0 (p. 90).—Czerchez la femme: wito was the heroine of 
this song? Some fifty years after the publication of the words (they first 
appeared in the Kilmarnock edition of Burns’s poems, 1786), it was dis- 
covered that, at the time they were written, a girl named Agnes Fleming, 
the daughter of a farmer, lived near Lochlea. Etpyxa was the cry; and 
Agnes, with an extra half-century of years upon her head, was visited. On 
being asked if it was she who inspired the song ‘‘My Nannie, O” (she 
looked most unromantic, poor old body), the far away glimmer of a smile 
brought the light of other times into her face. “ Ay,” she replied; ‘‘ atweel 
he made a great wark about me.” Armed with this, Captain Charles 
Gray, R.M., called upon Mrs. Begg, Burns’s youngest sister, with the 
view of taking her evidence on the matter. Whether there was any 
standing tiff between the worthy matrons is not on record; but the 
gallant and poetic sea-lion of a Captain might well have had shouted to 
him, ‘‘Hold hard, Charlie; here’s a sea coming !”—‘‘ What!” exclaimed 
the irate Mrs. Begg—we hope she kept on her mzutch—‘‘ Agnes Fleming ? 
Humph! Never! It was Peggy Thomson.” Agnes Fleming’s name certainly 











fits the song bést, for, Scotticé, <‘ Nannie” is just “‘ Agnes” ; but, in Péggy’s 
favour, it must be admitted that ‘‘ A7y Nannie O” was the old-estaglished 
name of the air before Burns wrote these words at all, and that, apart from 
Mrs. Begg’s corroborative evidence, there are, according to Allan Cunning- 
ham, four of Burns’s other songs—exclusive of ‘‘ My Nannie, O”—which 
were written under the spell of Peggy Thomson, in two of which—‘“‘ Mont- 
gomery’s Peggy,” and ‘‘ Bonnie Peggy Alison,” the name of the air was 
substituted for the name of the said heroine, Peggy Thomson. Upon the 
whole, therefore, Peggy would seem to have the pull over her less fair- 
featured rival. 

The goddess worshipped in this song must in nowise be confounded 
The latter com- 
position [see Note on which] was inspired by ‘‘ Clarinda’’—Mrs. Agnes 
M‘Lehose—a lady whom Burns never met until after ‘‘ My Nannie, O” 
had been not only written, but given to the world. 


with the divinity whose temple is ‘‘ My Nannie’s awa.” 





The air—conceived in the minor mode with the seventh flattened—is one 
of the finest specimens of Scottish melody. Set to Ramsay’s song ‘* While 
some for Pleasure Pawn their Health,” it appeared in the ‘*Orpheus Cale- 
donius ” (1725), ° 

The Lugar is a beautifully picturesque rivulet of the Kyle district, Ayr- 
shire. ‘‘Its banks (Gazetteer of Scotland) are sometimes deep ravines, 
wooded to the top,—sometimes high perpendicular walls of rock, or naked, 
overhanging and menacing crags,—sometimes gentle slopes, or undulating 
declivities waving with trees,—and sometimes a series of little green penin- 
sulas, curvingly cut assunder by the sinuosities of its channel.” 

Mary’s Dream (p. 92).—John Lowe, the writer of this song, was born 
at Kenmore, Galloway, in 1750, his father being gardener to the Hon. Mr. 
Gordon of Kenmore. He was sent to learn the weaving when he was four- 
teen years of age; but, through his studious habits, musicial abilities and 
obliging disposition, he gained friends who, in 1771, enabled him to matric- 
ulate as a student in the University of Edinburgh. 
became tutor to the family of Mr. M‘Ghie of Airds, and while residing there 
wrote, amongst a number of poetical pieces, now lost, the song entitled 
‘*Mary’s Dream.” Asa Scottish lyric, this is rather a vara avis: Scotch 
songs rarely trench upon the bounds of shadowland. The circumstance which 
led to its composition was the death, at sea, of the accepted lover of Miss 
Mary M‘Ghie—viz., Mr. Alexander Miller, surgeon. Crossing the Atlantic 
in 1773, Mr. Lowe next became tutor in the family of a brother of George 
Washington, ultimately taking orders in Virginia as an Episcopal clergy- 
The misconduct of his wife broke his heart, and he died in 1798. 

Most people have probably heard of the schoolboy’s translation of ‘‘Gal/ia 
est omnis divisa in partes tres’—‘‘All Gaul is divided into three halves,” 
We shall, however, content ourselves with dividing the melody of ‘* Mary’s 
Dream” into two halves, and subdividing these again into four quarters. The 
first quarter opens—well, just as it should open; the second opens with a 
melodic sequence ; the third opens as a reflex of the first, but in the key of 
the relative minor, and closes with a modulation to the dominant (Key of 
Soh), brought about in a way which, excellent in itself, is by no means 
common in Scots airs; while the fourth quarter—like the second—opens 
with a melodic sequence. Scientific unity of formal construction is thus a 
a very pronounced feature of the melody, worth noting, because rarely found in 
so marked degree where folk-songs of any nationality are concerned. This 
uniqueness of musicial construction linked, as we have seen, to uniqueness of 


He shortly afterwards 


man. 


poetic theme forms, indeed, an interesting union. 


Bonnie Laddie, Highland Laddie (p. 94).— The essential idea 
of this song, subject to very considerable modifications, omissions or addi- 
tions, has representative stanzas alike in Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum,” Thomson’s 
Collection, and Hogg’s ‘‘ Jacobite Relics.” This would certainly point to 
popularity, at all events; and it is to this popularity rather than, in our 
opinion, to its merit, that the most widely-sung version of the song is 
indebted for a place on the music pages of the present Work. The iteration, 
in every second line, of the phrase ‘‘ Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie”-..-by 
no means a striking or even a particularly suggestive expression—is, to our 
idea, little short of puerile ; while from the tedious repetitions of its com- 
monplace phrases, the air would seem to have been constructed on the 
principle of making a very little go a great way. ‘‘ The eternal fitness of 
things,” however, appears even in a case like this: the combination of the 
words, such as they are, with the air, such as it is, has a unity of its 
own. That the resulting unity is evolved from the conditions just referred 
to may, however, explain the fact that the song is most popular (1) amongst 
juveniles ; (2) amongst those mentioned in the Confession of Faith as being 
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the class to whom the ‘Shorter Catechism” specially appeals—viz., ‘‘ such 
as are of weaker capacity ;” (3) amongst wise men when they agree to say, 
“ Dulce est desipere in loco.” The melody is very old, and is based upon an 
air entitled ‘* Cockle Shells,” which was published in Playford’s ‘* Dancing 
Master” (1657). In Gow’s Repository this air is entitled ‘The Original 
Highland Laddie, or the Quickstep of the gallant 42d Regiment ; as per- 
formed when that regiment was reviewed by his Majesty at Ashford, 7th 
May, 1802.” 

3urns, in his ‘‘ Remarks on Scottish Songs and Ballads,” mentions the 
fact of there being several songs and airs on this favourite theme of the 
‘““Tighland Laddie,” and referring to the present air, says, ‘‘One of 
these old songs to it only exists, as far as I know, in these four lines :— 

‘ Whare ha’e ye been a’ day, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ?’ 
“ Doun the back o’ Bell’s brae, 
Courtin’ Maggie, courtin’ Maggie.’ ” 

This, to be sure, is something purpose-like: would that the rest of this old 
ditty could be found! It would seem to promise something better than is 
furnished even by Burns’s own effort on the same theme which, not altogether 
identical in rhythm with the one we are considering, was compressed for 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum” from a somewhat long and tedious Jacobite duet, 
published in the ‘‘ Collection of Loyal Songs and Poems, &c.” (1750), and 
entitled ‘* The Highland Lad and Lowland Lassie.” 


The Banks of Allan Water (p. 96).— The author of this song, 
Matthew Gregory Lewis, M.P., generally styled ‘‘ Monk Lewis,” achieved 
popularity as a writer about the beginning of the present century. His 
pieces, “The Monk,” ‘‘Castle Spectre,” ‘Alonzo the Brave,” &c., have been 
turned to account in not a few of such collections as go (or went) under the 
name of ‘* Pocket-Reciters.” 

Through its name, of course, this song is brought under the Scottish 
category, the Allan being a Perthshire tributary of the Forth, which gives 
name to the smiling district of Strathallan. The air, however, although it 
is an old Scots melody, and very beautiful withal, has nothing distinctively 
Scottish in its character. This inherent want of national ring is, in certain 
versions, painfully accentuated by the introduction (an ugly excrescence 
whether the air were either Scottish, English, or Irish) of the chromatic 
element at the last syllable of the third and seventh lines—E natural for E 
flat, se for soh. These causes have brought about this result that the song is 
now generally regarded as bearing the same relation to a Scottish song as a 
naturalised British subject would bear to a Scotsman. 


Joy of my Heart (p. 98). — Robert Couper, M.D., the writer of 
these verses, was born at Sorbie, Wigtonshire, in 1753, his father being a 
farmer. He entered the University of Glasgow in 1769, with the view of 
entering the Church. The death of his parents, however, prevented him 
from completing his college course, and he went out to Virginia, where he 
supported himself as a tutor. In 1776, he returned to this country, and 
qualified at Glasgow for the diploma of surgeon. Commencing practice at 
Newton-Stewart, he afterwards graduated as M.D., and removed to Foch- 
abers, where he remained till 1806. He died at Wigton in 1818. His 
poetry seldom reaches a high flight. 

The words and air of this song were first published in Campbell’s 
** Anthology” (1818). R. A. Smith makes the following note upon them 
in his ‘* Scottish Minstrel” :—‘‘ Lady G. Gordon picked up this beautiful 
The verses were written by Dr. Couper, at her 
This was in 1799. 


air in the Highiands. 
desire, on the Marquis of Huntly when in Holland.” 
The Marquis had admitted Dr. Couper to his friendship. 
My Ain Fireside (p. 100).—A kindly, heartsome song. The writer 
of the words, Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, was of Scottish descent but born 
at Belfast in 1758. She was brought up in the neighbourhood of Stirling, 
neither in the lap of luxury nor under the chilling breath of poverty, her 
people belonging to the well-to-do middle class. What wonder therefore 
that, gazing on the towering Bens, musing on the grassy Ochils, tracing out 
Forth’s silvery links, and treading the most consecrated ground of Scottish 
history, she should, as a young lady of inborn talent, be fired with literary 
ardour? After a sojourn with her sister at Bath, where she came into 
contact with many of the literary notabilities of the time, she once more (in 
1803) turned her thoughts to Scotland, and took up her residence in 
Edinburgh. Here, till her death in 1816, she mingled with the social and 
intellectual c/i¢e, taking an active interest in religious and charitable 
which she is best remembered is her novel, 


schemes. The work by 


‘* The Cottagers of Glenburnie.” 





The air, which appears in Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum” (1787-1803) as **Toddlin’ 
ben,” has also seen service as ‘ Armstrong’s Farewell,” ‘‘The Days 0” 
Lang-Syne,” &c. 

Awa’, Whigs, awa’ (p. 103).—This is an old song which Burns 
trimmed up for Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum.” Its bitterest bits (the second and 
third verses are wholly his) recall the fact that, on the paternal side of the 
house, he was of northern descent, that his father was suspected of having 
been ‘‘ out,” as euphemism had it, during the ’45, that the poet himself 
was laureate of an Edinburgh club of Jacobite spirits, but that Jacobitism 
was witii him more of a pious sentiment than an intellectual assent. 

The air now universally associated with the song, and adopted in the 
present Work, is not that assigned to it in Johnson’s ** Museum,” but the 
one found for it by the poet’s other editorial friend, Mr. Thomson. The 
melodic sequence at the words ‘‘ Ye’re but a pack o’ traitor loons” shows 
logical connection from the musical point of view; and the same remark 
applies with greater force to the longer sequence with which, after the intro- 
ductory refrain, the first verse proper opens. 

Bannocks 0’ Bear Meal (p. 106).—Before Burns’s time there was 
an old song of this same name. Retaining the title and nothing more, Burns 
wrote the present verses for Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum.” The air, also old, takes 
its name ‘‘ The Killogie” from its original connection with an unquotable 
song which opened with the words, ‘* A lad and a lassie lay in a killogie.” 
To the same air, Lord Newbottle, son of the Earl of Lothian, wrote in 1688 
a jeu d esprit on the Revolution, styled ‘Cakes 0’ Crowdy.” Burns’s poem 
on a kindred subject, his ‘‘ Address to a Haggis,” is doubtless familiar to 
most of us. 


My Bonnie Mary (p. 109).—Of this song Burns says, ‘‘ The air is 
Oswald’s ; the first half-stanza of the song is old; the rest is mine.” In 
Hogg and Motherwell’s edition of Burns, the opening lines are certainly 
taken from an older strain; but it is believed that the whole of the generally- 
accepted version of the song is the work of Burns. It is quite possible that, 
at some time subsequent to penning the remark above quoted, Burns may 
have supplanted the introductory four lines with a half-stanza, which would 
make the song entirely his, and that he might not have taken the trouble 
to record the fact. The occasion which prompted the composition of the 
lyric was the poet’s witnessing, at Leith Pier, the parting, from his sweet- 
heart, of a young officer embarking for foreign service. Berwick Law isa 
conical hill in the immediate vicinity of North Berwick, Haddingtonshire, 
rising from flat surroundings to a height of 940 feet above the level of the 
sea, and forming a well-known landmark in the Firth of Forth. As in not 
afew other examples of Scotch melody, the seventh of the scale is absent 
from the air. 

My Nannie’s Awa’ (p. 112).—In his ‘‘ Cursory Remarks on 
Scottish Song,” Captain Charles Gray, R.M. (1782-1851) has the following 
note on this zzmortelle:—-‘‘ My Nannie’s awa.” is one of the sweetest pastoral 
songs that Burns ever wrote. He sent it to Mr. Thomson in December, 
1794, to be united to the old melody of ‘‘ There’ll never be Peace till Jamie 
comes Hame.” In this song the bard laments the absence of Mrs. M ‘Lehose 
(Clarinda), who had left Scotland to join her husband in the West Indies, in 
February, 1792. “The germ of ‘Nannie’s Awa’ is to be found 
in one of Clarinda’s letters, written thirty-five days after they became 
acquainted. They were about to part, and she says :—‘ You'll hardly 
write me once a month, and other objects will weaken your affection for 
Clarinda; yet I cannot believe so. Of! let the scenes of Nature remind 
you of Clarinda! In winter, remember the dark shades of her fate; 
in summer, the warmth, the cordial warmth of her friendship ; in autumn, 
her glowing wishes to bestow plenty on all; and let spring animate you 
with hopes that your poor friend may yet live to surmount the wintry blast of 
life, and revive to taste a spring-time of happiness! This passage, so 
beautifully descriptive, in the letter of his fair correspondent, was not over- 
looked by Burns. He says in reply :—‘ There is one fine passage in your 
last charming letter—Thomson nor Shenstone never excelled it, nor often 
I shall certainly steal 7¢ and set tt in some future production, 
*Tis where you bid the scenes of Nature 
Some months 


came up to it. 
and get immortal fame by it. 
remind me of Clarinda.’ The poet was as good as his word. 
after Clarinda had left this country, Burns, reverting to the passage we have 
quoted from her letter, made it his own by stamping it in immortal verse, 
bewailing the absence of Clarinda in a strain of rural imagery that has seldom 
or never been surpassed!” [For further reference to Clarinda, see Note 
on ‘Ae Fond Kiss.” She was not the heroine of ‘‘My Nannie, O,” see 


also Note on which. ] 
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The melody, conceived in the true Scottish style, is believed to be 
modern, but nothing definite is known as to its origin. Perhaps, like 
Topsy, ‘‘it growed.” [See opening remark on ‘Ilka Blade 0’ Grass.”] 
About the year 1845, Mr. George Croal, musicseller, Edinburgh, succeeded 
in obtaining for it a large share of well-merited popularity. It does not 
contain the seventh of the scale. 


My Tocher’s the Jewel (p. 114). — This song, for the most part 
written by Burns, was by him communicated to Johnson’s ‘‘Museum” in 
1790. The air is based, in a shifty kind of way, upon ‘*The Muckin’ 0° 
Geordie’s Byre,”—a tune which also forms the groundwork of ‘‘Tam Glen.” 
The criticism to which, in his absence, the girl subjects her so? disant 
admirer, and which we, as her confidants, are privileged to hear, penetrates 
like a search-light, cuts like a diamond, and glints like crystals of ice. 





When the King comes owre the Water (p. 116).—This song, 
coming as if sung by Lady Mary Drummond, daughter of the Earl of Perth, 
was most probably written by that lady, although a suspicion has been 
bruited abroad that Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, in whose Collection it 
appears without trace of origin, was really the author of it. For centuries 
before Jacobite times, the name of Drummond had ranked as one of the 
most illustrious in Scottish annals. Loyalty to the Crown was one of its 
outstanding attributes, as evidenced by the fact that, after the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, James Drummond, Earl of Perth, who was successively Lord 
Justice General and Lord Chancellor of Scotland, followed James II. 
From father 
to son, throughout the remaining history of the house, the staunchest adher- 


abroad, and linked his fortunes to those of his fallen master. 


ence was maintained to exiled royalty, an adherence which ultimately 
brought about the forfeiture to the Crown of the pertaining title and 
estates. The family seat was at Drummond Castle, two miles south of 
Crieff. 

The song is a fine mixture of pathos, dignity, and indomitable spirit, 
just what we might expect from a Dowager-Countess who had suffered 
social martyrdom from the share which her son took in the previous rising of 
1715, and who was now anxiously looking for the fulfilment of her fondest 


dreams (1745). The tune may claim kinship with ‘‘ Boyne Water.” 
What Ails this Heart o’ Mine? (p. 118).—[References to Miss 


Blamire, the writer of the words, will be found under ‘‘ Gin Living Worth 
could Win my Heart,” and ‘‘ The Siller Crown.”] The melody is very old, 
was formerly entitled ‘‘ My Dearie, an’ thou Dee,” and exists in simple form 
in the Leyden, MS. (ccrca 1695). 
thing for Scots airs to open in a major key and close in the relative minor, 


While it is by no means an uncommon 


it is much more unusual to find, as in the present case, that each of the two 
halves into which the air divides itself a/so begins and ends with this 
identical key relationship; rarer still to find, as here, that the final phrase 
is identical in each of the halves. 


The Guidman’s Love - Letter (p. 120). — A pathetic interest 
attaches to these verses. They were written by Mr. James Sneddon, 
Mus. Bac. Cantab., during the summer holiday season of 1892, in order to 
bring cheer to the heart of his worthy and aimable wife, who was suffering 
from an illness to which she afterwards succumbed. Mr, Sneddon, who 
also contributes the air of the song, is one of the most able and popular 
teachers of music under the Edinburgh School Board. 
positions, his educational works, his skill as a choir-trainer, and his ability 
as a lecturer are widely and deservedly appreciated. Possessed of a fine 
vein of fresh and spontaneous melody, Mr. Sneddon is also a master of the 
art of counterpoint. 


His musical com- 


Doun the Burn, Davie, Love (p. 122).—Robert Crawford, the 
writer of this song, was second son of Patrick Crawford of Drumsoy, in the 
county of Ayr. Very little of his personal history is known, probably owing 
to his having spent several years of his short life in France, where his elder 
brother was employed in the diplomatic service of the British Crown, and to 
his untimely death by drowning, while returning from that country in 1733. 
He was one of the ‘‘ingenious young gentlemen” who contributed to Allan 
Ramsay’s “‘ Tea Table Miscellany,” and is said to have been ‘‘a pretty young 
man.” It is with the Scottish pastoral that his genius is identified: he trans- 
plants Arcadia to Tweeddale, and sings in simple melodious numbers, 
slightly tinged with Lowland Doric. Among his best known pieces are 
‘‘Tweedside,” ‘‘ Leader Haughs and Yarrow,” a version of ‘‘ Cowden- 
knowes,” and ‘*The Bush aboon Traquair.” His last double stanza of 
“‘Doun the Burn” being unsatisfactory, an improved version—given in this 





Work—was supplied by Burns. [For reference to James Hook, the composer 
of the air, see Note on ‘‘’Twas within a Mile 0’ Edinburgh Toun.”] 


Lochaber no More (p. 125).—Mr. G. F. Graham, editor of Wood's 
“ Songs of Scotland,” tells of an Edinburgh lady who, at her father’s house, 
played over to Burns the tune of ‘* Lochaber no More” on the harpsichord. 
The poet listened rapturously, and then, with tears in his eyes, exclaimed, 
“O! that’s a fine song for a broken heart!” The melody is an extension of 
“Lord Ronald” [see Note on ‘‘ Lord Randal, my Son” ]; the words are 
by Allan Ramsay. 

It would seem to be a far cry from the tender susceptibilities of a poet to 
the iron nerve of Scotland’s kilted warriors ; but it is placed upon record 
that, in the case of a Iighland regiment stationed in the West Indies, the 
officers found it necessary to prohibit the band from playing ‘‘ Lochaber no 
More,” owing to the home-sickness which its performance caused amongst 
the men. 

Lochaber, a district of Inverness-shire, said to be one of the most dreary, 
mountainous and barren tracts in Scotland, was par excellence the happy 
hunting-ground of Clan Cameron. 
establishes an interesting connection :—‘‘ When a boy at Linlithgow, some 


The quotation of the following anecdote 


years after the rebellion in 1745, I remember Dr. Cameron, brother to the 
celebrated Lochiel, being brought into the town under an escort of dragoons. 
He was mounted on a grey pony, with his feet lashed to its sides ; but, con- 
As the 
party were to rest for the night, the prisoner was placed for security in the 


sidering his situation and prospects, he looked remarkably cheerful. 


common jail; and well do I remember, as I remained with the crowd at the 
prison-door, overhearing the Doctor within singing to himself his native 
song of ‘Farewell to Lochaber’—‘ We'll may-be return to Lochaber no 
more.’ The Doctor had been at the battle of Culloden; and though he 
was on the side of Charlie, he gave his professional aid freely to the wounded 
of both sides. 


had just returned, in the vain hope that his defection might be pardoned or 


After the battle he made his escape to France, whence he 


forgotten ; and being apprehended in the Highlands, was now on his way 
to London, where he was tried, condemned, and decapitated on Tower 
Hill. 
with all the circumstances of the then unhappy situation and subsequent 


I have never since heard the air without recalling the tone of voice 


fate of Dr. Cameron.” 


Lord Randal, my Son (p. 128).—This is Sir Walter Scott’s version of 
the ballad as given in his ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” He says, 
‘¢The hero is more generally termed Lord Ronald; but I willingly follow 
the authority of an Ettrick Forest copy for calling him Randal; because, 
though the circumstances are so very different, I think it not impossible that 
the ballad may have originally regarded the death of Thomas Randolph, or 
Randal, Earl of Moray, nephew to Robert Bruce, and Governor of Scotland. 
This great warrior died at Musselburgh, 1332, at the moment when his 
services were most necessary to his country, already threatened by an English 
army. For this sole reason, perhaps, our historians obstinately impute his 
death to poison.” 
termed “ Lord Ronald” :— 


The following is the fragment in which the hero is 


**Q where ha’e ye been, Lord Ronald, my son? 
O where ha’e ye been, Lord Ronald, my son?” 

“*T ha’e been wi’ my sweetheart, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi’ the hunting and fain wad lie doon.” 


‘What got ye frae your sweetheart, Lord Ronald, my son? 
What got ye frae your sweetheart, Lord Ronald, my son?” 
‘*T ha’e got deadly poison, mother, make my bed soon, 
For life is a burden that soon I’ll lay doon.” 


Regarding it, Mr. Stenhouse says, ‘‘The fragment of this ancient 
ballad, beginning ‘O where ha’e ye been, Lord Ronald, my son?’ with the 
beautiful air to which it is sung were both recovered by Burns, and placed in 
the ‘Museum.’” Burns rightly observes that ‘‘this air, a very favourite one in 
Ayrshire, is evidently the original of Lochaber.” He might, in fact, have 
said that the old air ‘“‘I.ord Ronald” simply represents, in modified form, 
the first half of ‘‘ Lochaber.” 
musical effect, the four-lined stanzas of ‘‘ Lord Ronald” have been thrown 
into stanzas of eight lines and adapted to the complete air of ‘‘ Lochaber,” 
the surplus stanza of four lines being sung to the more modern and developed 
half of the air. 

Other versions of the ballad also exist or did exist—e.g., ‘‘ The Croodlin’ 
Doo,” (a nursery song); ‘‘Willy Doo”; a Suffolk version; and “‘Lord 
Donald.” 


In the present Work, with a view to enhanced 
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*," The Roman Numerals following the Titles or First Lines of the Songs refer to the page at which the Nore will be found. 


A Friend 0’ mine cam’ here yestreen (xi.) 
Alastair MacAlastair (vii.) 
Alas! that I cam’ o’er the Muir (i.) 

A Love-Note a’ to yersel’ (xi.) ; 
An’ O, for ane-an’-twenty, Tam! (iii.) . 
Argyle is my Name (viii.) 

Awa’, Whigs, awa’! (x.) ; ; 
Banks of Allan Water, The (x.) . 
Bannocks o’ Bear Meal (x.) ; 
Behave yoursel’ before Folk(with Answer) (iv.) 
Behind yon Hills where Lugar flows (ix.) 
Bonnie Brier-Bush, The (i.). 

Bonnie Dundee (vii.) . 

Bonnie Laddie, Highland eddie (Cay 
Brume o’ the Gomee tence The (ix.) 
Can I behave, can I behave? (iv.) 
Cauld Kail in Aberdeen (ii.) 

Confide ye aye in Providence (i.) . 
Craigie-Burn Wood (vi.) 
Deils awa’ wi’ th’ Exciseman, The (iii.) 
Doun the Burn, Davie, Love (xi.) 
Ewie wi’ the crookit Horn, The (iii.) 
Farewell to Lochaber (xi.) 

Gae bring to me a Pint o’ Wine (x.) 
Get up an’ bar the Door, O! (iii.) 
Guidman’s Love-Letter, The (xi.) 
Hame, Hame, Hame (vii.) . 5 
Highland Mary (viii.) . 
How blythe was I ilk Mor to see NEE a 
Hundred Pipers, The (vii.) . : : 
I gaed a waefu’ Gate yestreen (vi.) 

Ilka Blade o’ Grass (i.) 

I’m a Scot! (viii.) ; 
I may sit in my wee croo Hotes ee ies 
I’m owre young to marry yet (vii 

It fell about the Mart’mas Time (iii.) 
Joy of my Heart (x.) . 

Lass o’ Patie’s Mill, The (v.) 

Lewie Gordon (v.) 

Lochaber no more (xi.) 

Lord Nithsdale (ii.) 

Lord Randal, my Son (xi.). . 

Mary Morison (v.) 

Mary’s Dream (ix.) 

My ain Fireside (x.) 

My bonnie Mary (x.) . 








My Mither men’t my auld Breeks (iv.) : 
My Mither’s aye glow’rin’ owre me (vi.) =. 51 
My Nannie, O! (ix.) 

My Nannie’s awa’ (x.) . : 
My Tocher’s the Jewel (xi.) 
My Wife’s a winsome wee Thing (iii.) . 26 


Neil Gow’s Fareweel to Whisky (v.). 40 
Now in her green Mantle (x.) Boe hie: 
O dinna think, bonnie Lassie (iii.) ' ere i 
Oh, Alastair MacAlastair (vii.) ; el es. 
O I ha’e seen great anes (x.) 100 
O Lassie, art thou sleepin’ yet ? (vi.) - a> 
O let me in this ae Nicht (with Answer) (vi.). 48 
O Mary, at thy Window be (v.) 42 
O meikle thinks my Love (xi.) 114 


On a Bank o’ Flowers (i). ; 8 
On the Banks of Allan Water ie 
O send Lewie Gordon hame (v.) : ; 
O speed, Lord Nithsdale (ii.) 7 te 


O tell me na o’ Wind and Rain (vi.) 50 
O wha is she that lo’es me (v.)_. 46 
O where ha’e ye been, Lord Randal? (xi.) 128 
O Willie’s gane to Melville Castle (ii.) teed 
Red, red is the Path to Glory! (x.) : 598 
Roslin Castle (viii.) Se Ee 
Sweet fa’s the Eve on Oeise Barn fe ) yee ese 
The Deil cam’ fiddlin’ thro’ one Toun (iii.) 20 


The Moon had climb’d the highest Hill (ix.) 92 


There grows a bonnie Brier-Bush (i.) . 6 
There’s cauld Kail in Aberdeen (ii.) yale 
Thou art gane awa’ (vii.) te 268 
To the bak of Convention ay 66 
Thy Cheek is 0’ the Rose’s Hue (vi.) . , 
"Twas in that Season of the Year (viii.) sf aS 
Wee, wee German Lairdie, The (viii.) . 82 
We ha’e a Dog that wags his Tail (iv.) 

Were I but able to rehearse (iii.) . ; ee: 
What ails this Heart o’ mine? (xi.) 118 


Wha the Deil ha’e we gotten fora King? (vili.) 82 


When the King comes o’er the Water (xi.) . 116 
When Trees did bud (xi. es oe 
Where ha’e ye been a’ the Day? ee ye -* iog 
Wi a hundred Pipers (vii.) . 2 
Willie’s gane to Melville Castle (ii, Pe 08 14 
Ye Bhoks and Braes, and Streams around bari ) 84 
Ye've surely heard o’ famous Neil (v.) . 40 





ILKA BLADE O’ GRASS. 


Words by JAMES BALLANTINE, 1808-1877, Air, “Sweet dawns the morn” 


Andantino espressivo. 


Voice. 


Piano. 
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Gin reft frae friends, or cross’d in love, as whiles nae doubt ye’ve been, 


Grief lies deep hidden in your heart, or tears flow frae your e’en; 
Believe it for the best, an trow there’s gude in store for you, 
For ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ dew. 


3 
In lang, lang days 0 simmer, when the clear an’ cludless sky 


Refuses ae wee drap o’rain to Nature parch’d ar dry, 
The genial night, wi’ balmy breath, gars verdure spring anew, 
Av ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ dew. 


4 
So lest ‘mid Fortune’s sunshine we should feel owre proud an’ hie, 


Ayn’ in our pride forget to wipe the tear frae poortith’s e’e; 
Some wee dark cluds 0’ sorrow come, we ken nae whence or how, 
But ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ dew. 


ALAS! THAT I CAM O’ER THE MUIR. 


Words from WOOD'S “Songs of Scotland; 1848, Air from Skene M S., circa 1630. 
Andante. 
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O warldly gear! how many vows, O had I but my true love ta’en, 

How many heartsye’ve broken! My bonnie love, tho’ puir; 
The want o’ you, the wish to hae This day I wadna sae lament 

Leave room for nae love-token! That I cam’ o'r the muir! 
Yon blythesome lark that’ boon his nest Inow maun dree the fate o’ them 

His hymn 0’ love is singin’ Wha’d sell their love for gain; 
Nae warldly thocht has he; the lift Maun tine true love for dreams o’ gowd, 


Is but wi’ true love ringin’ Ay live an’ dee alane! 


Air from Johnson’s “Musical Museum” (1787-1803) 


(Solo or Duet, Soprano & Tenor) 


THE BONNIE BRIER-BUSH. 


LADY NAIRNE’s version of the words. 
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2 4 
Avrits hame, an’ its hame to the north countrie, “Yell come nae mair, Jamie, where aft ye’ve been, 
Aw its hame, an’ its hame to the north countrie; Ye’ll come nae mair, Jamie, to Atholl’s green; 
Where my bon-nie Jean is waitin’ for me, Ye lo’ed owre weel the danciw at Carlisle Haj 
Wi a heart kind am’ true, in my ain countrie. An forgot the Hieland hills that were far awa.” 

3 (<¢ 
But were they a true that were far awa? I ne’er loed a dance but on Atholl’s green, 
Oh! were they a true that were far awa’? Ineer loed a lassie but my dorty Jean; 
They drew up wi glaikit Englishers at Carlisle Ha, Sair, sair against my will did I bide sae lang awa, 
Ay forgot auld frien’s that were far awa’. Av my heart was aye in Atholl’s green, at Carlisle Ha.” 


f *K *K *K *K * B * * * 
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The brier-bush was bonnie ance in our kail-yaird; 

The brier-bush was bonnie ance in our kail-yaird; 

A blast blew owre the hill, that gae Atholl’s flowr’s a chill, 
Av the bloom’s blawn aff the bonnie bush in our kail-yaird. 


ON A BANK O’ FLOW’RS. 
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Cheer up like the mornir’ licht! 
Then fill your glass, and pledge your lass, 


That Charlie's health around may pass;” 
“Hurrah! Hurrah!” they cried and ev’ry ane replied, 
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LORD NITHSDALE. 


Melody from R.A. Smith’s “Scottish Minstrel” 


Words by ROBERT ALLAN, circa 1820. 


/ Andantino. 





fast, 
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Basso sempre marcato. 
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Her heart, sae wae, was like to break, Lord Nithsdale lovd wi mickle love, 


While kneelir’ by the taper bright; 
But ae red drap cam to her cheek 

As shone the morning’s rosy light. 
Lord Nithsdale’s bark she mot na see, 

Winds sped it swiftly o’er the main; 
“O ill betide? quoth that fair dame, 

“Wha sic a comely knight had slain” 


But he thoughton his countrie’s wrang; 
And he was deem’d a traitor syne, 
And fore’d frae a’ he lov’d to gang 
“O! Iwill gae to my lov‘ lord, 
He may na smile, I trow, bot me;” 
But hame, and ha’ and bonnie bow’rs, 
Nae mair will glad Lord Nithsdale’s e’e. 
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CAULD KAIL IN ABERDEEN. 


“ 


Air based upon “The sleepy body.” 


Words by ALEXANDER, DUKE OF GORDON, (1743 — 1827) 


Con spirito. 
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2 
In cotillons the French excel, 
John Bull loves country dances; 
The Spaniards dance fandangoes well, 
Mynheer an all mande prances. 
In foursome reels the Scots delight, 


At threesomes they dance wondrous light, 


But twasomes ding a’ out o’ sight, 
Dance’d to the reel 0’ Bogie. 


3 
Come, lads, and view your partners weel 
Wale each a blythesome rogie; 
I'll tak this lassie to mysel, 
She looks sae keen and vogie. 
Now, piper lad, bang up the spring, 
The country fashion is the thing, 
To pree their mou’s ere we begin 
To dance the reel o’ Bogie. 


4 
Now ilka lad has got a lass, 
Save yon auld doited fogie, 
And ta’en a fling upon the grass, 
As they do in Stra’bogie. 
But a the lasses look sae fain, 
We canna think oursel’s to hain, 
For they maun hae their come again, 
To dance the reel o’ Bogie. 


5 
Now a’ the lads ha’e done their best, 
Like true men o’ Stra bogie; 
Well stop a while and tak a rest, 
And tipple out a cogie. 
Come now, my lads, and tak your glass, 
And try ilk ither to surpass, 
In wishing health to ev’ry lass 
To dance the reel o’ Bogie. 
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WILLIE’S GANE TO MELVILLE CASTLE. 
(Solo or Duet, Soprano & Contralto.) 


Words and Aid old and anonymous. 





Moderato. oa 


Piano. 
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2 3 
The first he met was Lady Kate, Then ben the hoose cam’ Lady Bell— 
Wha led him thro’ the ha; “Gude troth, ye needna craw, 
Av’ wi’ a sad an’ sorry heart, Maybe the lad will fancy me, 
She let the tear doon fa’. Av disappoint ye a’!” 
Beside the fire stood Lady Grace, Then down the stair cam’ Lady Jean, 
Said ne’er a word ava,— The flowr amang them a,— 
She thocht that she was sure o’ him “O lasses, trust in Providence, 
Before he gaed awa? Aw yell get husbands a!” 
4 


As on his steed he rode awa’, 
They gaithr’d roond the door, 

He gaily waved his bonnet blue, 
They set up sic a roar! 

Their cries, their tears, brocht Willie back, 
He kiss’d them ane an’ a,— 

“O lasses, bide till I come hame, 

An’ syne I'll wed ye a?!” 





© DINNA THINK, BONNIE LASSIE. 


Words by HECTOR MACNEILL, (1746—1818,) Air, “Clunie’s Reel” 
Animato. 












Piano. 
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this ae night wi’ your love, an’ din_na 











Zs 
“It’s but a night an’ half a day that I'll leave my dearie; 
But a night an’ half a day that I'll leave my dearie; 
But a night an’ half a day that I'll leave my dearie; 
Whene’er the sun gaes west the loch, I'll come again an’ see ye” 
“Dinna gang, my bonnie lad, dinna gang an’ leave me; 
Dinna gang, my bonnie lad, dinna gang an’ leave me; 
When a’ the lave are sound asleep, I am dull an’ eerie; 
An’ a’ the lee lang night I'm sad, wi’ thinkin’ o’ my dearie” 
3. 
“O dinna think, bonnie lassie, I’m gaun to leave ye; 
Dinna think, bonnie lassie, I’m gaun to leave ye; 
Dinna think, bonnie lassie, I’m gaun to leave ye; 
Whene’er the sun gaes out o’ sight, I'll come again an’ see ye? 
“Waves are rising o’er the sea, winds blaw loud an’ fear me; 
Waves are rising o’er the sea, winds blaw loud am fear me; 
While the waves an’ winds do roar, I am wae an’ dreary, 
Aw gin ye lo’e me as ye say, ye winna gang an’ leave me” 
A. 
“O never mair, bonnie lassie, will I gang an’ leave ye; 
Never mair, bonnie lassie, will I gang am leave ye; 
Never mair, bonnie lassie, will I gang an’ leave ye; 
E’en let the warld gang as it will, I'll stay at hame an’ cheer thee? 
Frae his hand he cuist his stick“I winna gang an’ leave ye;” 
Threw his plaid into the neuk;-“Never can I grieve ye” 
Drew his boots aw flang them by; cried, “My lass, be cheerie; 
I'll kiss the tear frae aff thy cheek, an’ never leave my dearie” 


If| thought fit, the first half of each verse may be sung by a tenor, the second by a soprano. 
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We’ll mak’ our maut, we’ll brew our drink, 
We’ll dance, an’ sing, an’ rejoice, man; 
An’ mony braw thanks to the muckle black de’il 
That dane’d awa’ wi’ th’ Exciseman. 
The deil’s awa’, &c. 


3 
There’s threesome reels, there’s foursome reels, 
There’s hornpipes and strathspeys, man; 
But the ae best dance e’er cam’ to the lan’ 
Was, “The deil’s awa’ wi’ th’ Exciseman” 
The deil’s awa, &c. 
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AN’ O, FOR ANE AN’ TWENTY, TAM 


Words by BURNS. Air, “The Moudiewart” 
Vivace. 


Piano. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign 8, 


2 3 
A gleib o’ lan’ a claut o’ gear, They'll hae me wed a wealthy coof, 
Were left me by my auntie, Tam; Though I mysel’ hae plenty, Tam; 
At kith an’ kin I needna speir, But hear’st thou, laddie? there’s my loof, 
Gin I saw ane-an’-twenty, Tam. I’m thine at ane-an- twenty, Tam. 
An’ O, for ane-an’-twenty, &c. Aw’ O, for ane-an- twenty, &. 


For the sake of variety, the accompaniment to the refrain, as given at the outset, may be substituted at the end of verse 2. 
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MY WIFE 





Air (modified) from “The Caledonian Pocket Companion’ 


Words by BURNS. 


CIrca 1755. 


Allegretto con spirito. 
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Second Stanza as originally written. 


2 
She is a winsome wee thing, The warld’s wrack we share o't, 
She is a handsome wee thing, The warstle and the care o’t; 
She is a bonnie wee thing, Wi her I'll blythely bear it, 

This sweet wee wife o’ mine. And think my lot divine. 

Second Stanza as altered by Mr. Thomson. 

2 
O leeze me on my wee thing Tho warld’s care we share o’t, 
My bonnie, blythesome wee thing; And may sae meikle mair o't, 
Sae lang’s I hae my wee thing, Wi her Ill blythely bear it, 


I'll think my lot divine. And ne’er a word repine. 
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Words by the Rev. JOHN SKINNER, 1721- 1807, 
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2 
I never needed tar nor keil, 
To mark her upo’ hip or heel; 
Her crookit hornie did as weel, 
To ken her by, amang them a. 
The ewie, &c. 


3 
She never threaten’d scab nor rot, 
But keepit aye her ain jog-trot; 
Baith to the fauld and to the cot, 
Was never sweirt to lead nor ca. 
The ewie, &c. 


4 
Cauld nor hunger never dang her, 
Wind nor weet could never wrang her; 
Ance she lay an ouk and langer 


Furth aneath a wreath o’ snaw. 
The ewie, &c. 


5 
Whan ither ewies lap the dyke, 
And ate the kail for a’ the tyke, 
My ewie never play’d the like, 
But tye’d about the barn wa. 
The ewie, &c. 


6 
A better, or a thriftier beast 
Nae honest man could weel ha’e wist; 
For, silly thing, she never mist 
To ha’e, ilk year a lamb or twa. 
The ewie, &c. 


7 
The first she had I ga’e to Jock, 
To be to him a kind o’ stock; 
And now the laddie has a flock 
O’ mair nor thirty head ava. 
The ewie, &c. 


8 
I lookit aye at even for her, 
Lest mischanter should come o’er her, 
Or the foumart might devour her, 
Gin the beastie bade awa’ 
The ewie, &c. 


9 
My ewie wi’ the crookit horn, 
Weel deserv’d baith gerse and corn; 
Sic a ewe was never born, 
Hereabout, or far awa’. 
The ewie, &c. 


10 
Yet, last ouk, for a’ my keepin; 
(Wha can speak it without greetin’?) 
A villain cam} when I was sleepin; 
Sta’ my ewie, horn and a’ 
The ewie, &c. 


ii 
I sought her sair upo’ the morn; 
And down aneath a buss o’ thorn, 
I got my ewie’s crookit horn, 
But my ewie was awa’. 
The ewie, &c. 


12 
O! gin I had the loon that did it, 
Sworn I have, as weel as said it, 
Though a’ the warld should forbid it, 
I wad gi’e his neck a thraw. 
The ewie, &c. 


13 
I never met wi’ sic a turn 
As this, sin’ ever I was born; 
My ewie wi’ the crookit horn, 
Silly ewie, stown awa. 
The ewie, &c. 


14 
O! had she dee’d o’ crook or cauld, 
As ewies do when they are auld, 
It wadna been, by mony fauld, 
Sae sair a heart to nane 0o’s a’. 
The ewie, &c. 


15 
For a’ the claith that we ha’e worn, 
Frae her and her’s sae aften shorn; 
The loss o’ her we could hae borne, 


Had fair strae-death ta’en her awa’ 


The ewie, &c. 


16 
But thus, puir thing, to lose her life, 
Aneath a bloody villain’s knife; 
I'm really fley’t that our gudewife 
Will never win aboon’t ava. 
The ewie, &c. 


Ly 
O! a’ ye bards benorth Kinghorn, 
Call your muses up and mourn 
Our ewie wi’ the crookit horn, 
Stown frae’s, an’ fell’t an’ a’! 
The ewie, &c. 
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GET UP AN’ BAR THE DOOR, CO! 


Words from Herd’s Collection, 1776. 
Air old. 
Allegretto. 








Piano. 
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2 
“My hand is in my husswyfskip, 
Gudeman, as ye may see, O! 
An’ it should na be barr’d this hundred year, 
It's no be barr’d for me, O!” 
They made a paction ’tween them twa, 
They made it firm and sure, O! 
Whaever spak’ the foremost word, 
Should rise and bar the door, O! 
The barrin o’ our door, &c. 


3 
Then by there came twa gentlemen, 
At twelve o’clock at night, O! 
And they could neither see house nor ha} 
Nor coal nor candle light, O! 
Now, whether is this a rich man’s house, 
Or whether is it a poor, O? 
But never a word wad ane o’ them speak, 
For barring o’ the door, O! 
The barrin’ 0’ our door, &c. 


4A 
And first they ate the white puddings, 
And then they ate the black, O! 
Tho’ muckle thought the gudewife to hersel, 
Yet ne’er a word she spak} O! 
Then said the ane unto the other— 
“Here, man, tak’ ye my knife, O! 
Do ye tak’ aff the auld man’s beard, 
And I'll kiss the gudewife, O!” 
The barrin’ o’ our door, &c. 


5 
“But there’s nae water in the house, 
And what shall we do then, O?” 
“What ails you at the puddin broo 
That boils into the pan, O? 
O up then started our gudeman, 
And an angry man was he, O! 
“Will ye kiss my wife before my e’en, 
And scaud me wi’ puddin’ bree, O?” 
The barrin o’ our door, &c. 


6 
Then up and started our gudewife, 
Gied three skips on the floor, O! 
“Gudeman, ye’ve spoken the foremost word, 
Get up and bar the door, O!” 
The barrin o’ our door, &c. 


The last verse begins at the sign %. 
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BEHAVE YOURSEL BEFORE FOLK. 


(Solo, or Solo with Chorus.) 


Words by ALEXANDER RODGER, (1784-1846.) Air, “The Drummer,’ modified. 


Voice. 


Piano. 


Allegretto con piacevolezza. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign %. 


2 
Consider, lad, how they will crack, 
An’ what a great affair they’ll mak; 
O’ naething but a simple smack, 
That’s given or ta’en before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk; 
Nor give the tongue o’ auld or young 
Occasion to come o’er folk. 


3 

It’s.no through hatred o’ a kiss, 
That I sae plainly tell you this; 
But, losh, I tak’ it sair amiss 

To be sae teas’d before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk; 
When were our lane ye may tak ane, 

But fient a ane before folk. 


A 

I’m sure wi’ you I’ve been as free 
As ony modest lass should be; 
But yet it does na do to see 

Sic freedom used before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk; 
I'll ne’er submit again to it, 

Sae mind ye that—before folk. 


5) 
Ye tell me that my face is fair; 
It may be sae,—I dinna care; 
But ne’er again gar’t blush sae sair 
As ye ha’e done before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk; 
Nor heat my cheeks wi’ your mad freaks, 
But aye be douce before folk. 


6 
Ye tell me that my lips are sweet, 
Sic tales, I doubt are a’ deceit; 
At ony rate, its hardly meet 
To pree their sweets before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk; 
Gin that’s the case, there’s time an’ place, 
But surely no before folk. 


7 

But gin ye really do insist 
That I should suffer to be kiss’d, 
Gae, get a license frae the priest, 

An’ mak’ me yours before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk; 
Aw when we're ane, baith flesh an’ bane, 

Ye may tak’ ten—before folk. 
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Soprano. 
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THE ANSWER. 


Words by ALEXANDER RODGER-—Same Air. 


1 
Can I behave, can I behave, 
Can I behave before folk, 
When, wily elf, your sleeky self 
Gars me gang gyte before folk? 
In a’ ye do, in a’ ye say, 

Ye’ve sic a pawky, coaxing way, 
That my poor wits ye lead astray, 
An’ ding me doilt before folk. 

Can I behave, can I behave, 

Can I behave before folk, 

While ye ensnare, can I forbear 
To kiss ye, though before folk? 


2 
Can I behold that dimpling cheek 
Whaur love’mang sunny smiles might beek, 
Yet howlet like, my e’elids steek, 
Ay shun sic light, before folk? 
Can I behave, can I behave, 
Can I behave before folk, 
When ilka smile becomes a wile, 
Enticing me—before folk? 


3 

That lip, like Eve’s forbidden fruit, 
Sweet, plump, an’ ripe, sae tempts me to’t, 
That I maun pree’t, though I should Tie ts, 

Ay, twenty times—before folk. 
Can I behave, can I behave, 
Can I behave before folk, 
When temptingly it offers me 

Sae rich a treat—before folk? 


4 
That gowden hair, sae sunny bright, 
That shapely neck o’ snawy white, 


That tongue, e’en when it tries to flyte, 


Provokes me till’t before folk. 
Can I behave, can I behave, 
Can I behave before folk, 


When ilka charm, young, fresh, and warm, 


. ¢ . 
Cries Kiss me now,~before folk. 


3) 

An’ o} that pawky, rowin’ e’e, 
Sae roguishly it blinks on me, 
I canna for my soul let be 

Frae kissing ye before folk. 
Can I behave, can I behave, 
Can I behave before folk, 
When ilka glint conveys a hint 

To tak’ a smack—before folk. 


6 

Ye own that were we baith our lane, 
Ye wad na grudge to grant me ane; 
Weel, gin there be nae harm in’t then, 

What harm is in’t before folk? 
Can I behave, can I behave, 
Can I behave before folk, 
Sly hypocrite, an anchorite 

Could scarce desist—before folk. 


a 

But after a’ that has been said, 
Since ye are willing to be wed, 
We'll ha’e a“blythesome bridal” made, 

When ye’ll be mine before folk. 
Then I'll behave, then I'll behave, 
Then I'll behave before folk, 
For whereas then, ye’ll aft get “ten” 

It winna be before folk. 
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THE LASS O° PAE canter 


Words by ALLAN RAMSAY. 
Andantino tranquillo. ne — 


Air probably about 1700. 








Piano. 
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2 ; 3 
Without the help of art, O! had I a’ the wealth 
Like flow’rs that grace the wild, Hopetoun’s high mountains fill, 
She did her sweets impart, Insur’d long life and health, 
Whene’er she spak’ or smild. And pleasure at my will; 
Her looks they were so mild, Id promise, and fulfil, 
Free from affected pride, That nane but bonnie she, 
She me to love beguil’d,- The lass 0’ Patie’s mill, 


Iwish’d her for my bride. Should share the same wi’ me. 
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NEIL GOW’S FAREWEEL TO WHISKY. 


Words by Mrs. AGNES LYON, 1762-1840. Air by Neil Gow. 
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2 3 
Alake, quo’ Neil, Im frail and auld, But I should mind on “auld lang syne; 
And find my bluid grows unco cauld, How paradise our friends did tyne, 
I think it mak’s me blythe and bauld, Because something ran in their min’— 
A wee drap Highland whisky, O. Forbid, like Highland whisky, O. 
But a the doctors do a agree, While I can get baith wine and ale, 
That whisky’s no the drink for me; And find my head and fingers hale; 
I’m fley’d they’ll gar me tyne my glee, T’ll be content, though legs should fail, 
Should they part me and whisky, O. And though forbidden, whisky, O. 
A 


Y’ll tak my fiddle in my hand, 
And screw the strings up while they stand, 
And mak’ a lamentation grand 
For guid auld Highland whisky, O. 
Oh! # ye pow’rs o’ music, come,— 
I find my heart grows unco glum; 
My fiddlestrings will hardly bum 
To say, “Fareweel to whisky, 0” 


“§ Mary Morison 


Words by BURNS. Air, “The Miller” 


Andantino e con tenerezza. yee ee. 
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2 3 
Yestreen when,to the trembling string, O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 
The dance gaed through the lighted ha, Wha for thy sake wad gladly dee? 
To thee my fancy took its wing; Or canst thou break that heart of his, 
I sat, but neither heard nor saw: Whase only faut is loving thee? 
Though this was fair, and that was braw, If love for love thou wilt na give, 
And yon the toast o’ a’ the town, At least be pity to me shown; 
I sighd, and said, amang them a; A thought ungentle canna be 


“Ye are na Mary Morison” The thought o’ Mary Morison. 
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Allegretto con anima. 
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O! to see his tartan trews, | Princely youth of whom I sing, 
Bonnet blue, and laigh-heel’d shoes, Thou wert born to be a king! 
Philabeg aboon his knee,— On thy breast a regal star— 
That’s the lad that I'l gang wi’! Shines on loyal hearts afar! 
Ohon! my Highlandman! &c. Ohon! my Highlandman! &c. 
4 


O! to see the princely one 
Seated on a royal throne 
Disasters a’ would disappear; 
Then begins the jubilee year. 
Ohon! my Highlandman! &c. 
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© WHA IS SHE THAT LO’ES ME? 


Words by BURNS. Gaelic Air, “Morag” 


Adagio. a 
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If thou shalt meet a lassie, 
In grace and beauty charming, 
That e’en thy chosen lassie, 
Erewhile thy breast sae warming, 


Had ne’er sic powers alarming; 
O that’s, &c. 


3 
If thou hadst heard her talking, 
And thy attentions plighted, 
That ilka body talking 
But her, by thee is slighted, 
And thou art all delighted; 
O that’s, &. 


A 
If thou hast met this fair one; 
When frae her thou hast parted, 
If every other fair one 
But her, thou hast deserted, 
And thou art broken hearted; 
O that’s, &. 
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© LET ME IN THIS Se Ni@rie 


Words mostly by BURNS. 


Air very old. 


Andante. 
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2 
Out owre the moss, out owre the muir, 
I cam’ this dark and dreary hour; 
And here I stand without the door, 
Amid the pourin’ storm, jo. 
O, let me in, &e. 


3 


Thou hear’st the winter wind and weet, 
Nae star blinks through the drivin’ sleet; 


Tak’ pity on my weary feet, 
And shield me frae the rain, jo. 
O, let me in, &c. 


The bitter blast that round me blaws, 
Unheeded howls, unheeded fa’s; 
The cauldness o’ thy heart’s the cause 
O’a my grief and pain, jo. 
O, let me in, &c. 


THE ANSWER. 


Same Air. 


1 

O tell me na o’ wind and rain, 
Upbraid na me w? cauld disdain; 
Gae back the gate ye cam’ again,- 

I winna let you in, jo. 
I tell you now, this ae night, 
This ae night, this ae night, 
And, ance for a’, this ae night 

I winna let you in, jo. 


2 
The snellest blast, at mirkest hours, 
That round the pathless wand’rer pours, 
Is nought to what poor she endures, 
That’s trusted faithless man, jo. 
I tell you now, &c. 


3 


The sweetest flow’r that deck’d the mead, 


Now trodden like the vilest weed,- 
Let simple maid the lesson read, 
The weird may be her ain, jo. 


I tell you now, &c. 


4 
The bird that charm’d his summer day, 
Is now the cruel fowler’s prey; 
Let witless, trusting woman say, 
How aft her fate’s the same, jo. 


I tell you now, &c. 
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MY MITHER’S AYE GLOW’RIN’ OWRE ME. 


Words by ALLAN RAMSAY. Air based upon “A Health to Betty.” 


Allegretto. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign %. 


2 
For though my faither has plenty 
O’ silver and plenishin’ dainty, 
Yet he’s unco sweir 
To twine wi’ his gear; 
And sae we had need to be tenty. 
My mither’s, &c. 


3 
Tutor my parents wi’ caution; 
Be wylie in ilka motion; 
Brag weel o’ your land, 
And there’s my leal hand,— 
Win them, I'll be at your devotion. 
My mither’s, &c. 


For the sake of variety, the accompaniment to the refrain, as given at the outset, may be substituted at the end of verse 2. 


I GAED A WAEFU’ GATE YESTREEN. 
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2 
She talk’d, she smild, my heart she wild, 
She charm’d my soul, I wistna how; 
But aye the stound, the deadly wound 
Cam’ frae her e’en sae bonnie blue. 
But spare to speak, and spare to speed, 
She’ll aiblins listen to my vow; 
Should she refuse, I'll lay my dead 
To her twa e’en sae bonnie blue. 


CRAIGIE-BURN WOOD. 
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Air communicated to Johnson’s’ Museum” (1787- 


Words by BURNS. 
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Fain, fain would 1 my griefs impart, 
Yet darena for your anger; 
But secret love will break my heart, 
If I conceal it langer. 
If thou refuse to pity me, 
If thou shalt love anither; 
When yon green leaves fade frae the tree, 
Around my grave they'll wither. 


Highland dance-tune. 


ALASTAIR MACALASTAIR. 


Words old and anonymous, 
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Remaining verses on following page. 
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2 
The miller Rab was fidgin’ fain 
To dance the Highland fling his lane; 
He lap an’ danced wi might aw main, 
The like was never seen. 
As round about the ring he whuds, 
He cracks his thumbs, an’ shakes his duds; 
The meal flew frae his tail in cluds, 
Ay blinded a’ their e’en. 
Oh, Alastair, &c. 


3 
Neist rackle-handed smithy Jock, 
A blackened owre wi’ coom an’ smoke, 
Wi’ bletherin, bleer-e’ed Bess did yoke, 
That harum-scarum quean. 
He shook his doublets in the wind, 
His feet like hammers strak the grund; 
The very moudiewarts were stunnd, 
Nor kenn’d what it could mean. 
Oh, Alastair, &c. 


4 
Now wanton Willie was na blate, 
For he got haud o’ winsome Kate, 
“Come here? quoth he, “I'll show the gate 
To dance the Highland fling” 
The Highland fling he danc’d wi’ glee, 
Aw lap as he were gaun to flee; 
Kate up and bobb’d sae bonnilie, 
Aw tript it light an’ clean. 
Oh, Alastair, &c. 


5 

Now Alastair has done his best, 
An’ weary stumps are needin’ rest, 
Forbye wi’ drouth they’re sair distress’d, 

Wi’ dancin’ sae, I ween. 
I trow the guantrees got a lift, 
An’ round the bickers flew like drift, 
Aw Alastair that very nicht 

Could scarcely stand his lane. 

Oh, Alastair &c. 
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invie@wkRe YOUNG TO MARRY YET. 
(Solo, or Solo with Duet.) 


Words partly by BURNS. Strathspey Melody. 


Allegretto con spirito. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign %. 


2. 
For I have had my ain way, 
Nane daur to contradict me yet; 
Sae soon to say I wad obey,— 


In truth, I daurna venture yet. 
For I'm, &c. 


3. 
Fw loud and shrill the frosty wind 
Blaws through the leafless timmer, Sir; 
But if ye come this gate again, 
Ill aulder be gin simmer, Sir. 
For I'm, &ce. 
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HAME, HAME, HAME. 


Words from ALLAN CUNN INGHAMS Air founded upon “My Luves in Germanie” 
Songs of Scotland’ 


Adagio con tenerezza. 


Piano. 
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Hame, hame, hame, O hame fain would I be! 
Hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie! 

The green leaf o’ loyalty’s beginnin’ for to fa’, 

The bonnie white rose it is witherin’ and a’ 

But I'll water’t wi’ the blood o’ usurpim’ tyrannie, 
And fresh it will blaw in my ain countrie. 


3. 
Hame, hame, hame, O hame fain would I be! 
Hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie! 
There’s nought now from ruin my countrie can save, 
But the keys o’ kind heaven, to open the grave, 
That a the noble martyrs, wha died for loyaltie, 
May rise again and fight for their ain countrie. 


A. 
Hame, hame, hame, O hame fain would I be! 
Hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie! 
The great now are gane, wha attempted to save, 
The green grass now is growin’ aboon their bloody grave; 
Yet the sun through the mirk blinks blithe in my e’e,— 
‘Tll shine on ye yet in your ain countrie” 
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BONNIE DUNDEE. 


Words by SIR WALTER SCOTT. Air modern and anonymous. 
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ZB 
Dundee he is mounted, he rides up the street, 
The bells they ring backward, the drums they are beat; 
But the provost (douce man) said, “Just e’en let it be, 
For the toun is weel rid o’ that de’il o’ Dundee” 
“Come fill up my cup? &c. 
3. 
“There are hills beyond Pentland, and lands beyond Forth, 
Be there lords in the south, there are chiefs in the north; 
There are brave Duinnewassals three thousand times three, 
Will cry ‘Hey for the bonnets o’ Bonnie Dundee? 
Come fill up my cup, &c. 


A. 

“Then awa’ to the hills, to the lea, to the rocks, 
Ere I own a usurper I'll crouch with the fox; 
And tremble false Whigs in the midst o’ your glee, 
Ye hae no seen the last o’ my bonnets and me. 

Come fill up my cup? &c. 
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THOU ART GANE AW. 


(Solo or Duet, Soprano & Tenor.) 


Air based upon “Haud awa’ frae me, Donald,” 1657. 


“Johnson’s Museum.” 
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Andante molto. 
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Whate’er he said or might pretend, 
Wha stole that heart o thine, Mary, 

True love, I’m sure, was ne’er his end, 
Nor nae sic love as mine, Mary. 

I spake sincere, ne’er flatter’d much, 
Nor lichtly thought o’ thee, Mary; 
Ambition, wealth, nor naething such,- 

No, I lo’ed only thee, Mary. 


3 

Tho’ you've been false, yet while I live; 

Pll loe nae maid but thee, Mary; 
Let friends forget, as I forgive, 

Thy wrongs to them and me, Mary. 
So then farewell! o’ this be sure, 

Since you’ve been false to me, Mary, 
For a’ the world I’d not endure, 

Half what I’ve done for thee, Mary! 


_ THE HUNDRED PIPERS. 
(Solo, or Solo with Chorus.) 


Words by LADY NAIRNE. Air possibly composed or retouched by LADY NAIRNE. 
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Oh! our sodger lads look’d braw, look’d braw, Oh? wha is foremost 0’ a’, 0 a’? 
WY their tartans, kilts, an’ a’, an’ a’, Wha is it first follows the blaw, the blaw? 
Wi their bonnets an’ feathers, an’ glitterin’ gear, Bonnie Charlie, the king o’ us a’, hurrah! 
Av’ pibrochs soundiy loud and clear. WY his hundred pipers, an’ a’ an’ a’. 
Will they @ return to their ain dear glen? His bonnet aw feather he’s wavin’ high, 
Will they a return, our Highland men? His prancin’ steed maist seems to fly; 
Second- sighted Sandy lookd fw’ wae, The nor’ wind plays wi? his curly hair, 
And mithers grat when they marched away. While the pipers blaw wi’ an unco flare! 

Wi a hundred pipers, &c. Wi a hundred pipers, &c. 
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The Esk was swollen, sae red an’ sae deep, 
But shouther to shouther the brave lads keep; 
Twa thousand swam owre to fell English ground, 
Av danced themselves dry to the pibroch’s sound. 
Dumfounder’d, the English saw, they saw, 
Dumfounder’d, they heard the blaw, the blaw; 
Dumfounder’d, they a’ ran awa’, awa, 
Frae the hundred pipers, an’ a’, an’ ai. 

Wi’ a hundred pipers, &c. 
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I’m a Scot! an’ I carena wha kens it; 
Tho mony the name wad misca’ 
Tm dootfw gin man could inherit 
A birthricht ar title mair braw. 
Awa wi the fusionless haivers. 
That clink roond an auld pedigree; 
Whaur will ye get ony sae stainless 
As that o’ the land o’ the free? 
The land o’ the loch, &c. 


3 
I'm a Scot! an’ I carena wha kens it; 
Juist meddle the thistle wha daur; 
They'll mebbe get mair then they wantit; 
And Scotia be little the waur. 
Sae lang may her banner be wavin, 
Unstained by the shadow o wrang; 
Aw lang may her lion be rampin’ 
In a blazon o’ story an’ sang. 
The land o’ the loch, &e. 


ROSLIN GASTien 
Air anterior to 1742. 


Words by RICHARD HEWIT, of. 1764. 
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Awake, sweet muse! the breathing spring O hark, my love, on ev’ry spray 

With rapture warms; awake and sing! Each featherd warbler tunes his lay; 
Awake, and join the vocal throng, "Tis beauty fires the ravishd throng, 

Who hail the morning with a song. And love inspires the melting song, 
To Nanny raise the cheerful lay, Then let my raptur’d notes arise, 

O bid her haste and come away; For beauty darts from Nanny’s eyes, 
In sweetest smiles herself adorn, And love my rising bosom warms, 

And add new graces to the morn. And fills my soul with sweet alarms. 

4 


O, come my love! thy Colin’s lay 
With rapture calls; O come away! 
Come, while the muse this wreath shall twine, 
Around that modest brow of thine. 
O hither haste, and with thee bring 
That beauty blooming like the spring, 
Those graces that divinely shine, 
And charm this ravished heart of mine. 


“ 


Air, “Bannocks o’ Barley Meal.” 


ARGYLE IS MY NAME. 
Words by SIR ALEXANDER BOSWELL, Bart., 


1775 — 1822. 
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Ye riots and revels of London, adieu! 

And Folly, ye foplings,I leave her to you! 

For Scotland I mingled in bustle and strife- 
For myself I seek peace and an innocent life. 
I'll haste to the Highlands, and visit each scene, 
With Maggie, my love, in her rokelay o’ green; 
On the banks o’ Glenaray what pleasure I'll feel, 
While she shares my bannocks o barley meal. 


3 
And if it chance Maggie should bring me a son, 
He shall fight for his king as his father has done; 
Pll hang up my sword with an old soldier’s pride- 
Oh! may he be worthy to wear’t by his side! 
I pant for the breeze of my lovd native place, 
Tlong for the smile of each welcoming face - 
Pll aff to the Highlands as fast’s I can reel, 


ee And feast upon bannocks o’ barley meal. 
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THE WEE, WEE GERMAN LAIRDIE. 


Words from Cromek’s “Reliques’’ 1810. Air, “O May, thy Morn was ne’er sae Sweet? 
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An’ he’s clappit doun in our gudeman’s chair, 
The wee, wee German lairdie; 

Av’ he’s brocht fouth o’ his foreign trash, 
Aw’ dibbled them in his yairdie. 

He’s pu’d the rose o’ English loons, 
An’ broken the harp o’ Irish clowns; 

But our Scotch thistle will jag his thumbs, 
This wee, wee German lairdie. 


3 
Come up amang our Hieland hills, 
Thou wee, wee German lairdie, 
An’ see the Stuart’s lang kail thrive, 
They ha’e dibbled in our kail-yairdie. 
An’ if a stock ye daur to pu, 
Or haud the yokin’ o’ a plough, 
We’ll break your sceptre owre your mou} 
Ye feckless German lairdie. 


4A 

Auld Scotland, thowrt owre cauld a hole, 
For nursin’ siccan vermin; 

But the very dogs in England’s court, 
They bark an’ howl in German. 

Then keep thy dibble in thy ain hand, 
Thy spade but an’ thy yairdie; 

For wha the deil now claims your land, 
But a wee, wee German lairdie? 
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HIGHLAND MARY. 
Words by BURNS. Air, “Katherine OgieY 


Andante mesto. 
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2 3 
How sweetly bloomed the gay green birk, Wi’ mony a vow and lock’d embrace, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, Our parting was fu’ tender; 
As underneath their fragrant shade And, pledging aft to meet again, 
I clasped her to my bosom! We tore ourselves asunder. 
The golden hours, on angel-wings, But, oh! fell death’s untimely frost, 
Flew o’er me and my dearie; That nipp’d my flower sae early! 
For dear to me as light and life Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. That wraps my Highland Mary! 
4 


O pale, pale now, those rosy lips 
I aft hae kissed sae fondly! 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly! 
And mouldering now in silent dust 
The heart that lo’ed me dearly! 
But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary! 
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THE BRUME O’ THE COWDENKNOWES. 


Words from Allan Ramsay’s Tea- Table Miscellany, (1724,) Melody considerably anterior to 1650. 


Un poco andante. 
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2 
I neither wanted ewe nor lamb 
While his flock near me lay; 
He gather’d in my sheep at night, 
And cheer’d me a’ day. 
O, the brume, &c. 


3 
He tun’d his pipe and played sae sweet, 
The birdies listen’d free; 
The cattle a stood still, and gaz’d, 
Charmd with his melodie. 
O, the brume, &c. 


4 
While thus we spent our time by turns 
_ Betwixt our flocks and play, 
I envied not the fairest dame, 
Though e’er sae rich and gay. 
O, the brume, &c. 


5 
Hard fate that I sud banish’d be, 
Gang heavily and mourn, 
Because I lo’ed the kindest swain 
That ever yet was born. 
O, the brume, &c. 


6 
He did oblige me every hour, 
Could I but faithfu be? 
He staw my heart, could I refuse 
Whate’er he ask’d o’ me? 
O, the brume, &c. 


te 
My doggie and my little kit 
‘That held my wee soup whey, 
My plaidie, brooch, and crooked stick 
May now lie useless by. 
O, the brume, &c. 


8 
Adieu, ye Cowdenknowes, adieul 
Farewell, a’ pleasures there! 
Ye gods, restore me to my swain,- 
It’s a’ I crave or care. 
O, the brume, &c. 


9) 
; My NANNIE, O. 


Words by BURNS. Air from the “Orpheus Caledonius,” 1725. 


Andante espressivo. 
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My Nannie’s charming, sweet and young, A country lad is my degree, 

Nae artfu wiles to win ye, O; And few there be that ken me, O; 
May ill befa’ the flatt’ring tongue But what care I how few they be? 

That wad beguile my Nannie, O! I’m welcome aye to Nannie, O. 
Her face is fair, her heart is true, My riches a’ ’s my penny-fee, 

As spotless as she’s bonnie, O; And I maun guide it cannie, O; 
The opening gowan, wat wi’ dew, But warl’s gear ne’er troubles me- 

Nae purer is than Nannie, O. My thoughts are a’ my Nannie, O. 

4 


Our auld guidman delights to view 

His sheep and kye thrive bonnie, O; 
But I’m as blythe that hauds his pleugh, 

And has nae care but Nannie, O. 
Come weel, come wae, I care na by, 

I'll tak’ what heaven will sen’ me, O; 
Nae ither care in life ha’e I 

But live, and love my Nannie, O. 
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MARY’S DREAM. 


Air credited to J. Relfe, c7rca 1780. 
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2 3 
She from her pillow gently raised “Three stormy nights and stormy days, 
Her head, to ask who there might be; We toss’d upon the raging main; 
And saw young Sandy shivring stand, And long we strove our bark to save, 
With visage pale and hollow ee. But all our striving was in vain. 
“O Mary dear, cold is my clay, Evn then, when horror chilld my blood, 
It lies beneath the stormy sea; My heart was filld with love for thee; 
Far, far from thee I sleep in death, The storm is past, and [ at rest, 
So, Mary, weep no more for me! So, Mary, weep no more for me! 
4 


“O maiden dear, thyself prepare; 

We soon shall meet upon that shore 
Where love is free from doubt and care, 
And thou and I shall part no more!” 
Loud crow’d the cock, the shadow fled, 
No more of Sandy could she see; . 

But soft the passing spirit said, 
“Sweet Mary, weep no more for me!” 
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BONNIE LADDIE, HIGHLAND LADDIE. 




















Words from Hogg’s “Jacobite Relics)’ 1821. Air old, and founded upon “Cockle-shells” 
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When he drew his gude braid sword, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 

Then he gave his royal word, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 

That frae the field he ne’er would flee, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie; 

But wi’ his friends would live or dee, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 


3 
Weary fa’ the Lawland loon, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
Wha took frae him the British crown, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie; 
But blessings on the kilted clans, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
That fought for him at Prestonpans, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 
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THE BANKS OF ALLAN WATER. 


Words by M.G. LEWIS, c77'ca 1805. Air old and anonymous. 
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On the banks of Allan Water, 
When brown autumn spread his store, 
There I saw the miller’s daughter, 
But she smiled no more. 
For the summer grief had brought her, 
And the soldier false was he; 
On the banks of Allan Water, 
p None so sad as she. 


3 
On the banks of Allan Water, 
When the winter snow fell fast, 
Still was seen the miller’s daughter,— 
Chilling blew the blast. 
But the miller’s lovely daughter 
Both from cold and care was free; 
On the banks of Allan Water 
pp There a corpse lay she. 
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JOY OF MY HEART. 


Words by DF ROBERT COUPER, 1799. 
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Turn and see thy tartan plaidie 
Rising o’er my breaking heart; 
O my bonnie Highland laddie! 
Wae was I with thee to part! 
Joy of my heart, &c. 


3 
But thou bleedst! O bleedst thou, beauty ? 
Swims thine eye in woe and pain; 
Child of Honour! child of Duty! 
Shall we never meet again? 
Joy of my heart, &c. 


A 
Yes, my darling, on thy pillow, 
Soon thy head shall easy lie; 
Soon, upon the bounding billow, 
Shall thy war-worn standard fly! 
Joy of my heart, &c. 


5 
Then again thy tartan plaidie, 
Then my bosom, free from pain, 
Shall receive my Highland laddie,— 
Never shall we part again! 
Joy of my heart, &c. 


Stu mo run — My own. 
Again == Hear sa 
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My AIN FIRESIDE. 
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(Solo, or Solo & Chorus 


Air, “Toddlin’ hame” 


Words by M?S E. HAMILTON, (1758- 1816.) 


Andantino. 
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Chorus on next page. 


2 
Ance mair, wi’ delight round my ain ingle-stane, 
I chat wi auld freends owre the days that are gane; 
Nae force to compel me to seem wae or glad, 
I may laugh when I’m merry, and sigh when I’m sad. 
My ain fireside, my ain fireside, 
O there’s nought to compare wi’ ane’s ain fireside. 


3 
Nae falsehood to vex me,nae malice to fear, 
But truth to delight me, and kindness to cheer; 
O’ a roads to pleasure that ever were tried, 
There’s nane half sae sure as ane’s ain fireside. 
My ain fireside, my ain fireside, 
O sweet is the blink o’ my ain fireside. 
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AWA, WHIGS, AWA! 


(Solo, or Solo with Chorus.) 


Air from Thomson’s Collection, 1793. 


Old song, retouched and extended by BURNS. 
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Chorus on next page. 


2 


Our ancient crown’s fa’n in the dust, 
Deil blin’ them wi the stoure o't, 
And write their names in his black buik, 
Wha gae the Whigs the pow’r o't. 
Awa’, Whigs, &c. 


3 
Our sad decay in Kirk and State, 
Surpasses my descriving; 
The Whigs’ cam’ owre us, a’ gaed wrang, 
And we hae dune wi’ thrivin’. 
Awa’, Whigs, &c. 


4 
Grim vengeance lang has taen a nap, 
But we may see him wauken; 
Guid help the day when royal heads 
Are hunted like a maukin. 
Awa’, Whigs, &c. 


The remaining verses begin at the sign W. 
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BANNOCKS O’ BEAR MEAL. 


Solo with Chorus.) 
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DY Chorus on next page. 


Wha in his wae days were loyal to Charlie? 
Wha but the lads wi’ the bannocks o’ barley? 
Bannocks o’ bear meal, and bannocks o’ barley, 
Here’s to the Highlandman’s bannocks o’ barley! 
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My BONNIE Mary. 
(Solo, or Solo with Duet.) 


Words by BURNS. Air credited to JAMES OSWALD, circa 1742. 


Con spirito. 


Piano. 
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The trumpets sound, the banners fly, 

The glitt’ring spears are ranked ready; 
The shouts o’ war are heard afar, 

The battle closes deep and bloody! 
It’s no the roar o’ sea or shore 

Wad mak’ me langer wish to tarry, 
Nor shouts o’ war that’s heard afar,— 

It's leaving thee, my bonnie Mary. 

Gae bring to me, &c. 
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My NANNIES AWA. 


Air most probably modern. 


Words by BURNS. 


Andante espressivo. 
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The snaw-drap and primrose our woodlands adorn, 
And violets bathe in the weet o’ the morn; 

They pain my sad bosom, sae sweetly they blaw! 
|: They mind me o’ Nannie,— and Nannie’s awa’. :| 


3. 
Thou lav’rock, that springs frae the dews o’ the lawn, 
The shepherd to warn o’ the grey-breakin’ dawn, 
And thou mellow mavis, that hails the night-fa’ 
|: Give over for pity,— my Nannie’s awa’. :| 


4A, 
Come, autumn, sae pensive, in yellow and grey, 
And soothe me wi’ tidings o’ Nature’s decay: 
The dark, dreary winter, and wild drivin’ snaw, 
SIV h. |: Alane can delight me,. my Nannie’s awa’.:| 
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MY TOCHER’S THE JEWEL. 


” 


Air based upon “The Muckin’ o’ Geordie’s Byre: 


Words mostly by BURNS. 
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Ye’ll slip frae me like a knotless thread, 


And ye’ll crack your credit wi’ mae nor me. 


WHEN THE KING COMES OWRE THE WATER. 
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Air, “Lady Keith’s Lament.” 


Words ascribed to LADY KEITH, circa 1745. 


Moderato. 


Dorian Mode. 
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O gin I live to see the day, I hae seen the gude auld day, 

That I hae begg’d and begg’d frae Heaven, The day o’ pride and chieftain glory, 
Yl fling my rock and reel away, When royal Stuarts bore the sway, 

And dance and sing frae morn till even: And ner heard tell o’ Whig or Tory. 
For there is ane I winna name, Though lyart be my locks and grey, 

That comes the reigning bike to scatter; And eild has crook’d me down-what matter? 
And J’ll put on my bridal gown,- I'll dance and sing ae ither day,— 

That day our King comes owre the water. That day our King comes owre the water. 

4 


A curse on dull and drawling Whig, 
The whining, ranting, low deceiver, 
Wi heart. sae black, and look sae big, 
And canting tongue o’ clishmaclaver! 
My father was a good lord’s son, 
My mother was an earl’s daughter, 
And Yll be Lady Keith again, 
That day our King comes owre the water. 
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WHAT AILS THIS HEART O’ MINE? 


“ce 


Air, My Dearie, an’ thou dee”’ 


747-1794.) 


Words by MISS SUSANNA BLAMIRE(t 


Larghetto. 
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2 3 
When I gae out at e’en, Til hie me to the bower 
Or walk at morning air, That thou wi roses tied, 
lik rustling bush will seem to say, And where wi mony a blushing bud 
“I used to meet thee there” I strove mysel’ to hide. 
Then [ll sit down and ery, Pll doat on ilka spot 
And live aneath the tree; Where I hae been wi’ thee, 
And when a leaf fa’s in my lap And ca’ to mind some kindly word, 
[ll ca’t a word frae thee By ilka burn and tree. 


4 
Wy sic thoughts i’ my mind, 
Time through the world may gae, 
And find my heart in twenty years 
The same as ’tis to-day. 
Tis thoughts that bind the soul, 
And keep friends i’ the e’e; 
And gin I think I see thee aye, 
What can part thee and me? 


1892. 


Cantab., 
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THE GUIDMAN’S LOVE-LETTER. 
Words and Melody by JAMES SNEDDON, Mus. Bac. 
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Nae warldly lore had we, Wifie dear, so dear! 

Were as puir as puir could be, Wifie dear, so dear! 

Yet, whaur Life’s steep incline starts, 

We join’d hands, as join’d were hearts, 

In the faith which love imparts, Wifie dear, Wifie dear,— 
The strong faith which love imparts, Wifie dear, so dear! 


3 
An’ we ne’er tint strength nor hope, Wifie dear, so dear! 
Tho’ wi’ ills we had to cope, Wifie dear, so dear! 
Heart to heart, an’ han’ to han} 
Honour bright in ev’ry plan, 
Up the brae o’Life we ran, Wifie dear, Wifie dear! 
Up that steep, steep brae we ran, Wifie dear, so dear! 


4 
Noo oor hair is turnin’ grey, Wifie dear, so dear! 
An’ we’ve maist forgot the way, Wifie dear, so dear! 
To be light am’ fleet of foot, 
Yet when love, like oors tak’s root, 
It remains, sans fear or doot, Wifie dear, Wifie dear, 
It can ne’er know fear or doot, Wifie dear, so dear! 
5) 
Let me noo frae native Fife, Wifie dear, so dear! 
Pray that monie joys o’ life, Wifie dear, so dear! 
May yet be oors, till He commands; 
Then may lovin’ hearts an’ hands 
Be near baith,as sink Time’s Sands, Wifie dear, Wifie dear,— 
Joy and peace! as sink Time’s Sands, Wifie dear, so dear! 
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DOUN THE BURN, DAVIE, LOVE. 


Air by JAMES HOOK, 1746 — 1827, 


First three verses by ROBERT CRAWFORD, 1690-1733. 


The other two by BURNS. 


Moderato. 
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2 
Now Davie did each lad supass 
That dwelt on yon burn side, 
And Mary was the bonniest lass, 
Just meet to be a bride. 
Blythe Davie’s blinks, &c. 


3 
Her cheeks were rosy-red and white, 
Her e’en were bonnie blue; 
Her locks were like Aurora bright, 
Her lips like hinney dew. 
Blythe Davie’s blinks, &c. 


A 
As doun the burn they took their way, 
And thro’ the flow’ry dale, 
His cheek to hers he aft did lay, 
And love was aye the tale. 
Blythe Davie’s blinks, &c. 


5 
“When, Mary, when shall we return, 
Sic pleasure to renew?” 
Quoth Mary, “Love, I like the burn, 
And aye will follow you” 
Blythe Davie’s blinks, &c. 
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Orpheus Caledonius” 
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version, 1725. 


Air slightly altered from the 


LOCHABER NO MORE. 
Andante con espressione. 


Words by ALLAN RAMSAY. 
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Though hurricanes rise, though rise ev’ry wind, 
No tempest can equal the storm in my mind; 
Though loudest of thunders on louder waves roar, 
That’s naething like leaving my love on the shore. 
To leave thee behind me, my heart is sair pain’d; 
But by ease so inglorious no fame can be gain’d; 
And beauty and love’s the reward of the brave: 
And I maun deserve it before I can crave. 


3 
Then glory, my Jeanie, maun plead my excuse: 
Since honour commands me, how can I refuse? 
Without it, I ne’er can have merit for thee; 
And, losing thy favour, Id better not be. 
I gae, then, my lass, to win honour and fame; 
And if I should chance to come glorious hame, 
I'll bring a heart to thee with love running o’er, 
And then I'll leave thee and Lochaber no more. 
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LORD RANDAL, MY SON. 
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O where ha’e ye been, my handsome young man?” 

“I hae been to the wild wood; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie doun” 
“Where gat ye your dinner, Lord Randal, my son? 
Where gat ye your dinner, my handsome young man?” 
“T dined wi’ my true love; mother, make my bed soon, 


For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie doun” 


2 

“What gat ye to dinner, Lord Randal, my son? 

What gat ye to dinner, my handsome young man?” 
“T gat eels boil’d in broo; mother, make my bed soon, 

For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie doun” 

“What became of your blood-hounds, Lord Randal, my son? 
What became of your blood-hounds, my handsome young man?” 
“O they swell’d and they died; mother, make my bed soon, 

For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie doun” 


3 
“O I fear you are poison’d, Lord Randal, my son, 
O I fear you are poison’d, my handsome young man;” 
“O yes! I am poison’d; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain wald lie doun”’ 
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The music of the last verse begins at the sign %. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES—Vo.LvumeE V. 





To Mary in Heaven (p. 129).—The heroine of this impassioned ode 
has already been referred to in the Note on ‘‘ Highland Mary.” The 
following are the circumstances under which ‘‘'To Mary in Heaven” was 
written by the Bard of Scotland. ‘‘ Robert,” says his wife, ‘* though ill of 
a cold, had been busy all day,—a day of September, 1789—with the 
shearers in the field, and as he had got most of the corn into the stack-yard, 
was in good spirits ; but when the twilight came, he grew sad about some- 
thing, and could not rest: he wandered first up the water side, and then 
went into the stack-yard: I followed, and begged him to come into the 
house as he was ill and the air was sharp and cold. He said ‘ Ay, ay,’ but 
did not come: he threw himself down on some loose sheaves, and lay looking 
at the sky, and particularly at a large bright star which shone like another 
At last, but that was long after I left him, he came home—the 
song was already composed.” This happened on the anniversary of Mary’s 
death. Ina letter to Mrs. Dunlop, dated 13th December, 1789, the poet 
says, ‘‘If there is another life, it must be only for the just, the benevolent, 
the amiable and the humane; what a flattering idea then is a world to come. 

There should I, with speechless agony of rapture, again recognise 
my lost, my ever dear Mary! whose bosom was fraught with truth, honour, 
constancy and love.” 


moon. 


The air, styled ‘‘ Donald,” was probably composed by some English 
musician towards the close of last century. It certainly appears in Shield’s 
opera, ‘‘The Highland Reel” (1788), but whether it was composed by 
Shield himself, or simply a popular tune introduced by him into the opera, is 
In Mr. George Thomson’s Collection it was set to the words 
which Burns had written for the tune of ‘‘Gilderoy”—viz., ‘‘From Thee, 
Eliza, I must go,”—included in the present Work. It has, however, been 
fitted to quite a large number of different lyrics, never having become very 
specially identified with any. For the first time it is now associated with 
“Mary in Heaven.” 


uncertain. 


My Peggy’s Face (p. 132).—The Peggy referred to in this song 
was Miss Margaret Chalmers, afterwards Mrs. Lewis Hay. In Hardie’s 
well-known picture entitled ‘‘ Burns in Edinburgh, January, 1787,” Miss 
Chalmers forms one of the group of notabilities who are listening to the 
poet’s recitation. She stands between the Earl of Glencairn and Miss 
Burnet, leaning upon the massive chair in which the Duchess of Gordon is 
seated seemingly spell-bound. Noted for her comeliness, common-sense, 
and superior attainments, ‘‘ Peggy ” is said to have been the wittiest of all 
Burns’s lady correspondents. The song was written in 1787, and the fine 
air to which it was set was also communicated by the poet to the ‘* Museum.” 
In the letter to Johnson which enclosed them, Burns says, ‘‘Dear Mr. 
Publisher,—I hope, against my return, you will be able to tell me from Mr. 
Clarke (musical arranger for the ‘Museum’) if these words will suit the 
tune. If they don’t suit, I must think on some other air, as I have a very 
strong private reason for wishing them in the second volume.” 
laid, however, the song did not make its appearance till the last volume of 
that work was published. The song also finds place in Thomson’s Collec- 
tion, with the name ‘‘Mary”’ substituted for ‘‘ Peggy,” 
the words are to be sung to the air of ‘‘ The Ewie wi’ the Crookit Horn.” 
These alterations, however, seem to be in nowise called for. 


Being mis- 


and a direction that 


Bonnie Wee Thing (p. 134).—‘‘ Composed,” says Burns, ‘‘on my 
little idol, the charming lovely Davies.” Of this inspirer Allan Cunningham 
tells us that ‘‘ her education was superior to that of most young ladies of her 
station of life; she was equally agreeable and witty ; her company was much 
courted in Nithsdale, and others than Burns respected her talents in poetic 
composition.” The following is an extract from a letter written to her by 
the poet in December, 1788, and containing the song ‘‘ Lovely Davies,” which 
he wrote for Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum,” in her honour:—‘“ It may be more owing 
to the fastidiousness of my caprice than the delicacy of my taste ; but I am 


so often tired, disgusted, and hurt with the insipidity, affectation, and pride 





of mankind, that when I meet with a person ‘after my own heart,’ I 
positively feel what an orthodox Protestant would call a species of idolatry, 
which acts on my fancy like inspiration ; and I can no more desist rhyming 
on the impulse than an olian harp can refuse its tones to the streaming air. 
A distich or two would be the consequence, though the object which hit my 
fancy were grey-bearded age; but where the theme is youth and beauty, a 
young lady whose personal charms, wit and sentiment are equally striking 
and unaffected—by heavens ! though I had lived three score years a married 
man, and three score years before I was a married man, my imagination 
would hallow the very idea: and I am truly sorry that the enclosed stanzas 
have done such poor justice to such a subject.” Poor girl! she subsequently 
sank into an untimely grave through a broken heart. 

The air, from Book viii. of Oswald’s ‘‘ Caledonian Pocket Companion ” 
(circa 1755), has its rudimentary prototype in ‘‘ Wo betyd thy Wearie 
Bodie,” contained in the Straloch MS. (1627-29). 


Keen blaws the Wind owre Donocht Head (p. 136).—In a 
letter to Mr. Thomson, dated 19th October, 1794, Burns says, ‘‘ ‘ Donocht 
Head’ is not mine: I would give ten pounds it were. .It appeared first in 
the ‘Zdinburgh Herald,’ and came to the editor of that paper with the New- 
castle post-mark upon it.” The author afterwards turned out to be George 
Pickering, who was born, in 1758, at Simonburn, Northumberland ; who, 
struggling with poverty, went abroad about 1798, and returned about 
twenty-five years later, no better off than when he emigrated ; and who died 
near Newcastle about 1830. His claim to the authorship was established in 
this way :—In 1815, a collection of poetry by the “‘late Thomas Bedingfield, 
Esq., and Mr. George Pickering,” was published at Newcastle. ‘‘ Keen 
Blaws the Wind” was there printed as Pickering’s, and confirmatory 
evidence afforded by two pages of introductory notes. Pickering’s last 
stanza consisted only of four lines. Four other lines were therefore added to it 
by Captain Charles Gray, R.M. (see Note on ‘‘O True Love is a Bonnie 
Flower”), who also appended an extra stanza of his own. Donocht Head, 
or Dunnet Head, stands on the north coast of Caithness, and presents to the 
sea a front of broken rocks, rising from a hundred to four hundred feet in 
height. The melody is the one which is said to have been composed by 
Lowe for his own lyric, ‘‘ Mary’s Dream ;” see Note on which. 


Lassie wi’ the Lint-white Locks (p. 139). — The following 
extract is taken from a letter which Burns wrote to Mr. Thomson in Sep- 
tember, 1794 :—‘‘ I am sensible that my taste in music must be inelegant 
and vulgar, because people of undisputed and cultivated taste can find no 
Still, because I am cheaply pleased, is that 
Many of our strath- 


merit in my favourite tunes. 
any reason why I should deny myself that pleasure? 
speys, ancient and modern, give me most exquisite enjoyment, where you 
and other judges would probably be showing disgust. For instance, I am 
just now making verses for ‘ Rothemurche’s (Rothiemurchus) Rant,’ an air 
which puts me in raptures ; and, in fact, unless I be pleased with the tune, 
[ never can make verses to it. Here I have Clarke on my side (Stephen 
Clarke wrote most of the basses to the airs in Johnson’s ‘ Museum’), who is 
a judge that I will pit against any of you. ‘ Rothiemurche,’ he says, ‘is an 
air both original and beautiful ;’ and, on his recommendation, I have taken 
the first part of the tune for a chorus, and the fourth or last part for the 
song. I am but two stanzas deep in the work, and possibly you may think, 
and justly, that the poetry is as little worth your attention as the music.” 
Writing to the same gentleman in November of the same year, Burns, refer- 
ring to ‘* Lassie wi’ the Lint-white Locks,” remarks :—‘‘ This piece has at 
least the merit of being a regular pastoral: the vernal morn, the summer 
noon, the autumnal evening, and the winter night, are regularly rounded. 
If you like it, well; if not, I will insert it in the ‘Museum.’” It was at 
Craigie-Burn Wood [see Note on the song of which name] that Burns met 
this “‘lassie wi’ the lint-white locks.” 

Rothiemurchus is a parish in Inverness-shire now united to that of 
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The great fir woods of Rothiemurchus are supposed 
to cover from fourteen to sixteen square miles. Sir Alexander Boswell, 
Bart., has a lively skit on the fact that, in the district, the Grants seem to 
have multiplied and replenished the earth to the exclusion of nearly all who 
Here is a glimpse of it :— 


Duthil, in Morayshire. 


bear any other name except their own. 


Come the Grants 0’ Tullochgorum, 

Wi’ their pipers gaun before ’em, 

Proud the mothers are that bore ’em,— 
Feedle-fa-fum ! 

Next the Grants o’ Rothiemurchus, 

Ev’ry man his sword and durk has, 

Ev’ry man as proud’s a Turk is, — 
Feedle-deedle-dum ! 


Polwart on the Green (p. 142).—This song appears in Ramsay’s 
“ Tea-Table Miscellany” (1724), with the first stanza and the latter part of the 
third printed in italics, to show that they belonged to an older song bearing 
the same air. In the present Work, the first two stanzas only are printed, 
as the third would soil the paper. Burns ascribes the authorship to a Captain 
John Drummond M‘Gregor of the family of Bochaldie ; but it is much more 
probable that Ramsay himself was responsible for the parts which he did not 
In the village of Polwarth, Berwickshire, there were, it 
seems, two ancient thorn trees adjoining each other, around which dances 
were held after every local wedding. One of these trees was blown down 
in a storm about fifty years ago. The words of the song evidently repre- 
sent the invitation conveyed by some damosel not overburdened with coyness 
to a willy-nilly swain, The air first appears in the Crockat MS. (1709). 
It was employed in Gay’s opera of ‘‘ Polly,” published in 17209. 


publish in italics. 


Jessie (p. 144).—In a letter written to Mr. Thomson in the early 
summer of 1796, Burns says :—‘‘I once mentioned to you an air which I 
have long admired—‘Here’s a Health to them that’s awa’, Hiney ’—but I 
forget if you took any notice of it. I have just been trying to suit it with 
verses, and I beg leave to recommend the air to your attention once more. 
I have only begun it.” Along with this the poet sent the first three verses 
of the present song, the fourth being found amongst his MSS. after his 
death. The air—from Johnson’s “Museum” (1787-1803) —is neither 
distinctively Scottish nor antique. Mr. Stenhouse, in a note, says that it 
was communicated by Burns. 

For reference to Miss Jessie Lewars, the heroine of the song, see Note 
on ‘*O wert thou in the Cauld Blast.” The following particulars, gleaned 
from Allan Cunningham, may be added :—One day when the dying poet 
seemed to be in slumber, he observed Jessie moving noiselessly on tip-toe, 
lest she should disturb him. Taking up a crystal goblet containing wine 
and water which stood by his bed-side, he wrote the following toast upon it 
with a diamond :— 


** Fill me with the rosy wine, 
Call a toast—a toast divine ; 
Give the Poet's darling flame, 
Lovely Jessie be the name ; 
Then thou mayest freely boast 
Thou hast given a peerless toast.” 


Constant attendance on the poet's sick-bed, added to anxiety of mind caused 
by managing the household arrangements of the stricken family, brought a 
slight illness on the nobly self-denying Jessie. ‘You must not die vets 
said the poet: ‘‘give me that goblet, and I shall prepare you for the worst.” 
Tracing the following words with his diamond, he said, ‘‘ That will be a 


companion to ‘the toast’ ” :— 


*“ Say, sages, what’s the charm on earth 
Can turn Death’s dart aside ? 
It is not purity and worth, 
Else Jessie had not died.” 


A little rest soon set Jessie up again. “I knew you would not die,” 
observed the poet with a pleasant smile; ‘there is a poetic reason for your 


recovery.” So saying he wrote with a feeble hand as follows :— 


“* But rarely seen since Nature’s birth, 
The natives of the sky ; 
Yet still one seraph’s left on earth, 
For Jessie did not die.” 





Come under my Plaidie (p. 146).—One or two particulars relating 
to Hector Macneill, the writer of the words, will be found under ‘‘I Lo’e na 
a Laddie but Ane.” More detailed information will now be given regarding 
him. Ile was descended from an old Highland family which owned a small 
estate in Argyleshire, and his father was, at one time, a captain in the 42nd 
Highlanders. After his son Hector was born (in 1746, at Rosebank, near 
Roslin), Captain Macneill was obliged, through pecuniary difficulties, to take 
a farm on the banks of Loch Lomond. There, to be sure, the boy poet—for 
such he became—inhaled the very atmosphere of poetry. A wealthy 
relative residing in Bristol, who carried on a large trade with the West 
Indies, induced his father to allow the lad to leave home, promising to make 
aman of him. ‘Towards keeping this promise, he, it afterwards transpired, 
meant to take the first step by putting Hector as apprentice seaman aboard 
a slaver bound for the Guinea Coast. Through the opposition of friends, 
however, this idea was effectually checkmated, and our poet was set to work 
on a regular trader bound for St. Christopher. Getting tired ofa seafaring life 
after a year’s experience of it, he became clerk to a merchant in Guade- 
loupe, where he remained for three years, being afterwards capriciously 
dismissed, and reduced to the dire necessity of acting as unsalaried overseer 
to his slave-driving patron in Antigua. Extricating himself from this slough 
of despond, he shortly afterwards became assistant to the Provost Marshal of 
Grenada. Returning to Scotland, he fell heir to a small patrimony on the 
death of his father, but losing this through the insolvency of an agent, he 
succeeded in obtaining the appointment of assistant secretary on two of his 
Majesty’s ships in succession, seeing some active service out in India. 
Retiring from this, he took up his residence near Stirling, and made an 
unsuccessful attempt to set up as a man of letters. Restless to a degree, he 
went out again to Jamaica in 1784, and after some more ups and downs— 
more downs than ups—he came back to Scotland on a small Government 
allowance, and essayed, for the second time, the vé/e of literary man. One 
of his publications (which he afterwards endeavoured to suppress) was a 
pamphlet in vindication of slavery, published 1788. He shortly afterwards 
wrote a number of songs, and, in 1795, made a decided hit with ‘‘Scotland’s 
Skaith ; or, The History of Will and Jean,” which went through fourteen 
editions in twelve months. This he followed up with a sequel entitled 
“‘The Waes 0’ War,” which had an equally successful run. But, ‘‘can the 
leopard change his spots, or the Ethiopian change his skin ?”—back he went 
to Jamaica, this time for the benefit of his health. Shortly afterwards an 
old friend bequeathed to him the annuity of £100 a year, and, ‘‘as it never 
rains but it pours,” one or two other legacies found their way to him, 
Recruited thus in purse and person, home he came to Edinburgh, this time 
for good. His adventurous career formed the basis of a novel entitled ‘The 
Memoirs of Charles Macpherson, Esq.,” which he wrote in 1800. Another 
of his works was ‘‘The Pastoral or Lyric Muse of Scotland.” During his 
latter years he was extensively lionised in Edinburgh, where he died on the 
15th of May, 1818, in his seventy-second year. 

A picture of that Girvan worthy, Johnnie M‘Gill, the composer of the 
air, shows a pleasant looking old man of other days, with a long hooked 
nose pretty nearly approaching the centre of his short mouth, the corners of 
which curve upwards towards the kindly penetrating eyes, which his 
perennial smile has wreathed with wrinkles. Johnnie is seated on a table 
with the gill-stoup at his right elbow, and drawing the bow across his fiddle- 
strings. He wears a capacious Kilmarnock bonnet, and a waistcoat with a 
double row of buttons about as large as florins. 


My Dear Highland Laddie, 0 (p. 149).—The pathos, simplicity, 
and pastoral freshness of these lines of Tannahill’s are strikingly accentuated, 
when we picture to ourselves the pensive poet with his slight build, femi- 
ninely classic features, light-brown hair, and mild grey eyes, working at his 
loom, then pausing to commit some thought to paper, at the rude desk 
placed conveniently at his elbow. For detailed reference to Tannahill, see 
Note on ‘* We'll meet beside the Dusky Glen.” 


Flora Macdonald’s Lament (p. 154).—The words of this song 
were written by Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, and published in the second 
volume of his ‘Jacobite Relics” (1821), with the following note :—‘‘TI got 
the original of these verses from my friend Mr. Neil Gow, who told me they 
were a translation from the Gaelic, but so rude that he could not publish 
them, which he wished to do ona single sheet, for the sake of the old air ; 
on which I versified them anew, and made them a great deal better (come 
now, Hogg) without altering a single sentiment.” In a collection of his 
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“* Songs ” (1831), the song is reprinted and headed by the following note :— 
‘“Was composed to an air handed me by the late lamented Neil Gow, 
junior. Jfe said it was an ancient Skye air, but afterwards told me it was 
his own. When I first heard the song sung by Mr. Morison, I never was so 
agreeably astonished,—I could hardly believe my senses that I had made so 
good a song without knowing it.” 
when speaking of himself. Flora Macdonald, Hogg, and Neil Gow, junior, 
are respectively referred to in the Notes on ‘‘ Twa Bonnie Maidens,” “‘ Auld 
Joe Nicolson’s Bonnie Nannie,” and ‘‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie.” 


Hogg, it will be noted, was na blate 


Seotland Yet (p. 157).—Henry Scott Riddell, the writer of this 
song, was born, in 1798, at Sorbie, in the Vale of Ewes, Dumfriesshire. 
His father was a shepherd, and he himself was brought up to the same 
occupation. When a boy, he got by fits and starts a fragmentary education; 
but this he made the most of, from a naturally reflective turn of mind, which 
his solitary life amongst the hills greatly assisted to develop. Even as an 
untutored lad, he tried to record his reflections both in prose and rhyme. 
By-and-by, on succeeding to his father’s scanty patrimony, he went to school 
at Biggar, finding himself pretty much like Saul among the people—head 
and shoulders above the small fry who, for the most part, were his fellow- 
disciples. Aspiring to enter the Church, be subsequently entered Edinburgh 
University, acquitting himself, in phrase well known, to adummni of that 
Thereafter he 
attended the University of St. Andrews, and in course of time became a 
full-fledged preacher. Receiving, under the patronage of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, a small charge at Teviothead, with a stipend of £50, he laboured 
faithfully for nine years in that Eldorado, Being compelled through ill- 
health to lay aside active duty, he, by the generosity of the Duke, was 
permitted to remain in his cottage-manse, receiving at the same time a small 
Here he lived till 1870, putting 
pen to paper as it pleased him, At the request of Lucien Buonaparte, he 
translated St. Matthew’s Gospel and the Book of Psalms into Lowland 
Scotch. 

The air was composed by Peter M‘Leod (1797-1859), who is also repre- 
sented in the present Work by the melody of ‘Oh! why left I my Hame ?” 
Inits day, Mr. M‘Leod’s volume entitled ‘‘ National Melodies ” occupied, in 
its own way, a distinguished place. It contained poetical contributions from 
Robert Gilfillan, Henry Scott Riddell, James Hogg, Robert Allan, and others, 
all set to music—in many cases to melodies by Mr. M‘Leod himself. The 
present song, with its original musical setting, first appeared in sheet form, 
and was published and sold for the purpose of raising funds towards enclos- 
ing the Edinburgh monument of Burns with a parapet and railing. The 
sale of the song, thus promoted, yielded some £300—a sum found amply 
sufficient for its very worthy object. 


Alma Mater, ‘‘ according to his talents and diligence.” 


piece of land and a corresponding annuity. 


We’re a’ Noddin’ (p. 160).—The sentiment of this song has much in 
common with that of ‘‘ There’s Nae Luck about the House.” ‘* Absence 
makes the heart grow fonder;” and in both songs the pleasurable excite- 
ment caused by the home-coming of the guidman who has been toiling on 
the sea or in distant lands for his wife and children, is very sympathetically 
set forth, The words of ‘‘ We’re a’ Noddin’,” now commonly sung to the 
air, and adopted in the present Work, are anonymous, and form the third 
set of verses given in Messrs. Blackie’s ‘‘ Book of Scottish Song ” (1843) on 
this theme. The air is the popular development of the melody associated 
in Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum” (1787-1803) with the oldest version—a rather 
coarse one—of the words. 


On Ettrick Banks (p. 163).—This fine pastoral first appeared in 
Ramsay’s ‘‘Tea-Table Miscellany” (1724), and was associated with the present 
air, in Thomson’s ‘‘ Orpheus Caledonius,” 1725; but no clue is given as to 
the authorship. Possibly it might have been written by one of the ‘‘ingenious 
young gentlemen” whose poetic efforts were by Ramsay brought to the light 
of day. The Ettrick is a stream in Selkirkshire, which, after a course “joyous 
and opulent in the beauties of its scenery,” falls into the Tweed about two 
miles below the town of Selkirk. The ‘‘Brigo’ Earn” is about four miles 
from the ‘‘ Fair City” of Perth, on the river Earn, and near the famous Pit- 
caithly spring. 


O Waly, Waly (p. 166). — In his ‘Scottish Songs,” Dr. Robert 
Chambers writes thus of ‘‘ Waly, Waly” :—‘‘This beautiful old song has 
hitherto been supposed to refer to some circumstance in the life of Queen 
Mary, or at least to some unfortunate love affair which happened at her 


court. It is now discovered, from a copy which has been found as 








forming part of a ballad in the Pepysian Library at Cambridge (published 
in Motherwell’s ‘ Minstrelsy,’ 1827, under the title of Lord Jamie Douglas) 
to have been occasioned by the affecting tale of Lady Barbara Erskine, 
daughter of John, ninth Earl of Mar, and wife of James, second Marquis of 
Douglas. This lady, who was married in 1670, was divorced, or at least 
expelled from the society of her husband, in consequence of some malignant 
scandals which a former and disappointed lover—Lowrie of Blackwood— 
was so base as to insinuate into the ear of the Marquis.” 

Of this Marquis of Douglas, Dr. Chambers elsewhere says, ‘‘ He was 
no very competent supporter of the credit and dignity of the line. There 
seems to have been an inclination on his part at one time to wed the 
daughter of ‘Widow Jack, a taverner, at Perth.” Referring to Douglas’s 
marriage with the Lady Barbara Erskine, the Doctor says :—‘‘ Owing, there 
can be little doubt, to his lordship’s unworthy conduct, the alliance was 
productive of misery to the lady. She had even to bewail that her own 
honour was brought into question, chiefly, it would appear, through the 
influence of a chamberlain over her husband’s mind. At length a separation 
with a suitable provision left her in the worst kind of widowhood, after she 
had brought the Marquis one son (subsequently first commander of the 
Cameronian Regiment, and who fell at the battle of Steinkirk), The verses 
are the lament of the unfortunate Marchioness after the separation, and 
seem to have formed part of a ballad reciting her unfortunate case, and 
which has latterly been recovered.” With all deference to Dr. Chambers, 
may we point out that if the statements contained in these two last quoted 
sentences be taken collectively, and collated with the evidence supplied 
by the last four lines of the song, there is a certain amount of discrepancy ? 
The ballad suggests much more vividly the anguish of a betrayed damsel 
than the plaint of a divorced wife; while the reference in the ballad to 
Arthur’s Seat and St. Anthony’s Well, both so closely contiguous to Holy- 
rood, may reasonably have connected the origin of the ballad with some love 
intrigue at the palace. The air is very old; and, with varied readings of 
certain passages, it appears in many of the old Collections. 


Meet me on the Gowan Lea (p. 169).—William Cameron, the 
writer of this song, was born at Dunipace, Stirlingshire, in 1801, his 
father being a proprietor of woollen factories. William was being educated 
for the Church, when the death of his father, in 1819, threw financial 
difficulties in the way ; and he accordingly took the appointment of school- 
master at Armadale, Linlithgowshire. In 1836 he gave up teaching, and 
entered upon mercantile pursuits in Glasgow. He wrote a number of 
popular lyrics, amongst which, besides the present song, may be mentioned 
“‘Sweet Jessie o’ the Dell,” ‘‘ Willie and Me,” ‘‘ Bothwell Castle,” and 
““Morag’s Fairy Glen.” To him is dedicated that well-known collection of 
Scottish songs, entitled ‘‘The Lyric Gems of Scotland.” He died in 1877. 

The composer of the melody, Matthew Wilson, set airs to a number of 
Mr. Cameron’s songs. Little is known regarding him except that he was 
born about 1812; that, about 1850, he was traveller for a tea-merchant in 
Glasgow ; and that he probably died about 1856. 


We'll meet beside the Dusky Glen (p. 172).—Robert Tannahill, 
a number of whose sweetly sympathetic lyrics grace the present Work, was 
born at Paisley on the 3rd of June, 1774. His parents were, for people of 
their station, held of some account, the house being their own, their circum- 
stances being fairly good, and their conduct exemplary. The father was a 
silk gauze weaver. Robert was the fourth child. His constitution was 
delicate ; and a weakness in one of his limbs prevented him from romping 
with other children, and from bearing his part in that give-and-take of kicks 
and cuffs which boys, with such unconscious benignity, mete out to each 
other as a preparation for the future battle of life, and a participation in 
which might have served to make the poet’s end so different. While boy- 
hood’s sports were going on, Bob retired, and made riddles in rhyme for the 
solution of his mates. His education stopped with the three R’s, but he 
cultivated a talent for flute-playing (melancholy instrument a flute), by which, 
when he was a little older, he now and then made a few shillings at the 
Greenock military parades. The rhyming habits of his boyhood, however, 
soon asserted their mastery over all other hobbies; and whatever time could 
be taken from his occupation as a cotton weaver was directed towards the 
furtherance of his aspirations as a poet. From 1800 to 1802, Tannahill was 
working at his trade in Boston, Lincolnshire. After returning to Paisley, he 
made the acquaintance of R. A. Smith, who set not a few of the poet’s songs 
to music. In 1807, a volume of Tannahill’s ‘‘ Poems and Songs” was 
published. It met with much success. Encouraged by this, our poet sought 
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the patronage of Messrs. Constable the Edinburgh publishers, and also sent 
several of his songs to Mr. George Thomson, hoping that that gentleman, 
whose relations with Burns had been so close, would insert them in his 
Collection. Both schemes, however, fell through,.as such schemes do in 
the majority of cases when a new claimant for distinction attempts to break 
Tannahill felt the disappointments keenly, just as we 
should expect in the case of one whose temperament was shy and sensitive, 
who loved to indulge in long solitary rambles which served, whether he 
wished or not, to give him opportunity for brooding over disappointments, 
and whose daily drudgery was depressing. A visit from Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, in 1810, cheered him up a little ; but the departure of his visitor 
“* Farewell,” said Tannahill, as 
he fervently grasped the Shepherd’s hand, ‘‘we shall never meet again ! 
Farewell, I shall never see you more.” Too true, alas ! too true! 
Signs of aberration were unmistakable, 


the literary ring. 


plunged him in deeper gloom than ever. 


Darker 
and darker grew the poet’s mind. 
and Tannahill took to his bed. Visited one night by three of his brothers, 
he appeared tolerably composed. Between that and next morning—the 17th 
of May, 1810,—he left the house unknown to any one. Immediately on 
becoming aware of his disappearance, his friends raised the alarm; and after 
a short search, his lifeless body was found in a neighbouring stream. Thus 
fell a man of genius, aged thirty-six. : 

The air of the present song is said to be another version of ‘‘ The Bonnie 
Brier Bush,”* but was probably found by R. A, Smith where the Highlandman 
found the tongs. He published it about 1805, set to the words with which 
it now appears. 


Kate Dalrymple (p. 174).—An agony-column advertisement might 
find the link necessary to prove that Kate, afterwards Miss Dalrymple, 
was sister to Dame Leonarda, the culinary divinity whom Gil Blas met in 
the robbers’ cave, and whose resplendent charms invest his description of 
life amongst that honourable brotherhood with the following lurid halo :— 
‘The cook (for I must draw her picture) was a person somewhat turned of 
sixty: in her youth the hair of her head had been red as a carrot; for time 
had not so yet as much bleached it, but that one might still perceive some 
shades of its primitive colour : she had an olive complexion, a chin pointed and 
prominent, with lips fallen in, a huge aquiline nose that hung over her 
mouth, and eyes that flamed in purple.” 

William Watt, the writer of the song, was born in 1793, at West Linton, 
Peeblesshire. Brought up asa weaver, he made the best of his opportunities 
for study, and applied himself to the cultivation not of ove fine art, but of 
three (O Willie, “art is long and time is fleeting ”)—painting, poetry, and 
Removing to Rutherglen in 1823, he established a connection with 
some musicial people there, which led to his appearing on several occasions 


music. 


as a public vocalist in Glasgow. His “‘ Kate Dalrymple” was composed for 
a comic singer whose efforts at the time were in great favour with the “ gods” 
(Apollo would doubtless say “ Odd profanum vulgus”), the singer being one 
James Livingstone by name. Mr. Watt was afterwards appointed precentor 
in East Kilbride Parish Church, in which capacity he did duty for twenty- 
six years, A first edition of his songs was published in 1835, and a second 
in 1845 ; but although these books were largely sold, he did not derive much, 
if any pecuniary benefit therefrom, in consequence of the unfortunate state 
of his publisher’s affairs. A subscription edition of his poems and songs, 
which yielded him some small return, was, however, published in 1860. 
Mr. Watt also composed a number of psalm-tunes, reels, marches, &c. ; and 
was entrusted with several commissions from public bodies to paint coats- 
of-arms and other heraldic devices. He died in 1859. His ‘‘Tinkler’s 
Waddin’,” ‘‘ Katie Christie,” ‘Hab o’ the Mill,” &c., show, like ** Kate 
Dalrymple,” an ability to whet the popular taste with spicy appetisers. The 
air, which, it seems, at one time clinked its measures to the name of **Jinglin’ 
Johnnie,” is, in a somewhat modified form, to be found in Johnson’s 
‘*Museum.” It is there set to ‘I ha’e been at Crookieden,” Crookieden 
being the realm where Satan holds his court, and plays the bagpipes to 
stimulate the gambols of his imps. 


Lochnagar (p. 177).—This song was one of those youthful fugi- 
tive thoughts which went to make up Lord Byron’s ‘Hours of Idleness” 
(1807),and which gave promise of that brilliant genius with which its illustrious 
author was afterwards to dazzle the literary world. Lord Byron’s own note 
upon the piece runs as follows :—‘ Lachin-y-Gair, or as it is pronounced in 
the Erse, Lochnagar, towers proudly pre-eminent in the Northern Iigh- 
lands, near Invercauld. One of our modern tourists mentions it as the 
highest mountain, perhaps, in Great Britain: be this as it may, it is 








certainly one of the most sublime and picturesque among our ‘ Caledonian 
Alps.’ Its appearance is a dusky hue, but the summit is the seat of eternal 
snows ; near Lachin-y-Gair I spent some of the early part of my life, the 
recollection of which has given birth to the following stanzas.” We may 
add that Lochnagar, Ben Macdhui, Cairntoul, and Cairngorm together 
form that remarkable group of mountains known as the Cairngorm group, 
which rises, in sternest solemnity, just where meet the three counties of 
Inverness, Banff, and Aberdeen. The generally estimated height of Loch- 
nagar is 3,777 feet above the level of the sea. 

The melody set to Byron’s song first appeared in vol. vi. of R. A. 
Smith’s ‘Scottish Minstrel :” though somewhat exacting to the singer, it 
has met with well-earned popularity. Its composer was Mrs. Patrick 
Gibson, zée Isabella Mary Scott, who, born at Edinburgh in 1786, and 
distantly related to Sir Walter Scott, was married to Patrick Gibson, R.S.A. 
She at one time kept a ladies’ boarding-school in Inyerleith Row, Edinburgh; 
was an accomplished harpist, and cultivated the society of Zit¢érateurs. She 
died in 1838. 


A Rose-bud by my Early Walk (p. 180).—Miss Jeanie Cruick- 
shanks, in whose honour Burns wrote this sweet effusion, was the daughter 
of Mr. William Cruickshanks, one of the masters in the High School of 
Edinburgh, who resided in St. James Square, and with whom Burns stayed 
for some time during that period of hope which he spent in Edinburgh, 
1787. Jeanie, afterwards Mrs. Henderson, used to sing over Burns’s verses 
to the airs for which the poet originally wrote them, in order that he might 
satisfy himself as to fitness of the combination and accurate observance 
of rhythm. Burns has also commemorated the same young lady in a 
beautiful poem. The air is a modernised and popular form of ‘* The Shep- 
herd’s Wife,” the original of which is to be found in Johnson’s ‘* Museum.” 


Tweedside (p. 182).—Mention has been made of Robert Crawford, 
the writer of the words, in the Note on ‘‘ Doun the Burn, Davie.” The 
Mary referred to in ‘‘ Tweedside” was Miss Mary Scott, second daughter of 
John Scott of Harden. A portrait of her, painted by Allan Ramsay, junr., 
shows that she must have been possessed of altogether striking charms ; 
and, at the time when this song was written (1725), she must have been 
in brightest bloom. She had an ancestress of the same name, who was 
also a great beauty, and styled ‘“‘ The Flower of Yarrow.” The heroine of 
“* Tweedside,” although she was neither born nor bred in Yarrow, had this 
cognomen of her ancestress transferred to her in a poem of Allan Ramsay’s, 
entitled, by poetic license, ‘‘ Mary Scott, the Flower of Yarrow.” Sir 
Walter Scott styled her ‘* The Second Flower of Yarrow ;” and in 
fashionable circles she was generally known as Caddie Scott, from having, 
by way of girlish frolic, gone to a fancy ball dressed as a caddie or street 
porter. The following note regarding her was made in Sir Walter Scott’s 
handwriting on a copy of Cromek’s ‘ Reliques of Burns ” :—‘ I remember 
her as an old lady, distinguished for elegant manners and high spirit, 
though struggling with the disadvantages of a narrow income, as her father’s 
estate, being entailed on heirs male, went to another branch of the Harden 
family. I have heard a hundred times (Sir Walter was controverting a 
note of Burns’s as to the lady’s identity), from those who lived at the 
time, that ‘ Tweedside’ and ‘Mary Scott, the Flower of Yarrow,’ were 
both written upon this much-admired lady.” 

There is an older song entitled ‘‘ Tweedside,” written by Lord Yester 
(1645-1715), who afterwards became second Marquis of Tweeddale and a 
distinguished statesman, It is an artless strain, but interesting as showing 
that the Tweed had not to wait till the year of grace 1725 before getting its 
name adopted as the title ofa song. We quote it: it may be sung to the 
present air ;— 


When Maggie and I were acquaint, 
I car’ied my noddle fw hie ; 
Nae lintwhite in a’ the gay plain, 
Nae gowdspink sae bonnie as she ! 
I whistled, I piped, and I sang ; 
I woo’d, but I cam’ nae great speed ; 
Therefore I maun wander abroad, 
And lay my banes far frae the Tweed. 


To Maggie my love I did tell, 
My tears did my passion express ; 
Alas! for I lo’d her owre weel, 


And the woman lo’es sic a man less. (A wrinkle this. 
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Her heart it was frozen and cauld ; 

Her pride had my ruin decreed ; 
Therefore I maun wander abroad, 

And lay my banes far frae the Tweed. 


The melody has its original—‘‘ Twide Syde”—in the Straloch MS. 
(c7rvca 1695): along with the words, it was published in Thomson’s 
““Orpheus Caledonius ” (1725). At one time it was by some, without the 
slightest shred of evidence, given out to be the composition of David 
Rizzio. Oswald, of the ‘* Caledonian Pocket Companion,” seems to have 
been a very special sinner in the matter of ascribing to Rizzio compositions 
with which Rizzio had nothing whatever, nay, cow/d have had nothing what- 
ever to do. Oswald did this with a number of his own airs, in the hope— 
but seldom realised—of securing for them a special degree of popularity. 
It is noteworthy that the air of ‘‘ Tweedside,” with variations, formed one 
of the repertoire of Veraccini, the great Italian violinist, whose self-consuming 
pride led to his thus impiously trumpeting himself :—‘There is but one 
God and one Veraccini!” An old Irish version of the tune associated with 
Irish words, is given by Dr. Petrie in his “‘ Ancient Music of Ireland,” the 
air being regarded as originally Scottish. 


The Garb of Old Gaul (p. 185).—Lieutenant-General Sir Harry 
Erskine, Bart., the writer of the words, was second son of Sir John Erskine 
of Alva, succeeding to the baronetcy on the death of his elder brother. For 
many years he was a member of the House of Commons. He also held the 
office of Deputy-Quartermaster General, and succeeded his uncle, the Hon. 
General St. Clair, as commander of the Royal Scots. He died in 1765. 
Judging from the verses of the present song, we should say that he must 
have been distinguished more as a soldier than as a poet. Instead of ‘*And 
defy the foe with all his art to alter our laws,” the last line of the refrain 
was originally, ‘‘ And defy the French with all their arts to alter our laws.” 
This is interesting as showing our geondam relationship to those very polite 
neighbours of ours. 

General John Reid, of the 88th Connaught Rangers, was the composer of 
the air. He died in 1807, and left a large fortune towards the endowment 
of a Professorship of Music in the University of Edinburgh. A University 
concert, styled the Reid Concert, was, in accordance with the General’s will, 
annually given on the anniversary of his birthday, the 13th of February, 
until the present year (1894); and this march-tune, “‘The Garb of Old 
Gaul,” forms the fiza/e of the orchestral suite composed by the General, 
with which the concert always opened, the audience rising to their feet when 
the martial strains of the present air began. 

The musician will note how largely the device of “sequence” is 
employed during the course of the melody. In the first part of the air, the 
phrase which occupies bars 1 and 2 is imitated by that which extends 
through bars 3 and 4, while bar 5 is imitated by bar 6. In the refrain, the 
phrase which takes up the first pair of bars is imitated by that which is 
measured by the second pair, each of these two phrases being divisible into 
three sequential parts. In the fifth bar of the refrain, the second half imi- 
tates the first, while the first half of the sixth bar is imitated by the second. 

During the session of 1890-91, the Editor of the present Work was ap- 
pointed by the University Court to act as locem-tenens for the Reid Professor 
of Music, Sir Herbert Oakeley, LL.D., Mus. Doc. In that capacity he 
delivered a course of thirty-seven original lectures, held several class 
examinations, gave a series of organ recitals, and conducted the University 
orchestra. To Sir Herbert Oakeley, who, in 1891, retired from the Profes- 
soriate after twenty-five years’ faithful service, bravely carried on in the 
face of much prejudice, ignorant opposition and ingratitude, Scotland most 
certainly owes a very great deal for the generous and disinterested efforts 
which he ceased not to put forth towards fostering a taste for what is best in 
choral, organ, and orchestral music. During his tenure of office, Sir Herbert 
as a musician, a scholar, a gentleman, and Composer Royal for Scotland, 
imparted to the Professorship grace, dignity, and prestige,—an investiture 
which, as it came to the Chair with his accession, also went forth with him 
into his honourably won retirement as Emeritus Professor. 


Good Night, and Joy be wi’ ye a’ (p. 188).—The words of this 
song were published anonymously in 1803, by Sir Alexander Boswell, Bart., 
for reference to whom see under ‘‘O Auld Guidman, ye’re a Drucken Carle.” 
Of the air Mr. Stenhouse says, “‘ This beautiful tune has, time out of mind, 
been played at the breaking up of convivial parties in Scotland.” Granted 
that this may have been so in the past, ‘‘ Auld Langsyne” is the song which, 
at the present time, almost universally does duty in this respect at Scottish 





gatherings. In many of the old and important collections of our native 
minstrelsy, such as Macgibbon’s, Oswald’s, Johnson’s, and R. A. Smith’s, 
this melody occupies the concluding place. 

In Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border” there is a 
fragment entitled ‘‘ Armstrong’s Good-Night,” which, with Sir Walter’s 
note regarding it, may well be quoted here :—‘The following verses are said 
to have been composed by one of the Armstrongs, executed for the murder 
of Sir John Carmichael of Edrom, Warden of the Middle Marches. The 
tune is popular in Scotland, but whether these are the original words wil] 
admit of some doubt :— 


‘This night is my departing night, 
For here nae langer must I stay ; 
There’s neither friend nor foe 0’ mine 

But wishes me away. 


‘ What I have done thro’ lack o” wit, 
I never, never can recall ; 
I hope ye’re a’ my friends as yet, 
Good-night, and joy be wi’ ye all!’ 


‘Sir John Carmichael, the Warden, was murdered, 16th June, 1600, bya 
party of Borderers, at a place called Raesknows, near Lochmaben, whither 
he was going to hold a Court of Justice. Two of the ringleaders in the 
slaughter, Thomas Armstrong, named ‘ Rizgan’s Tam,’ and Adam Scott, 
called ‘ The Pecket,’ were tried at Edinburgh, at the instance of Carmichael 
of Edrom. They were condemned to have their right hands struck off, 
thereafter to be hanged, and their bodies gibbeted on the Borough Moor; 
which sentence was executed, 14th November, 1601.” 

Other versions of the present song, all based more or less on ‘‘ Arm- 
strong’s Good-Night,” have been written by Joanna Baillie, Lady Nairne, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, and John Imlah. To the same air was set Burns’s 
‘Farewell to the Brethren of St. James’s Lodge, Tarbolton,” which, it is 
said, was sung to the Lodge by the poet when his chest was on the way 
to Greenock, ez route for the West Indies. The following quotation from 
Burns will conclude our reference to the song :—‘ Ballad-making is now 
as completely my hobby as ever fortification was Uncle Toby’s, so T’ll e’en 
canter it away till I come to the limit of my race (God grant that I may take 
the right side of the winning post); and then, cheerfully looking back on 
the honest folks with whom I have been happy, I shall say or sing, ‘ Sae 
merry as we a ha’e been;’ and raising my last looks to the whole of the 
human race, the last words of the voice of Cotla shall be ‘Good night, and 
joy be wi’ yea’!’” 


The Seottish Emigrant’s Fareweel (p. 190).—This is another 
of Alexander Hume’s popular songs,—words and melody, in this case, 
being both by him. [See ‘‘My Ain Dear Nell,” and “A Guid New 
Year.”] The fine patriotic feeling of the last verse will draw forth a warm 
response from every true and kindly Scot, who casts a longing look upon 
the land from which he is for ever separated, but in which his heart for ever 
dwells. 

The air is by Alexander Hume (1811-1859), very favourably known both 
as a lyric author and composer. His air for ‘¢ Afton Water,” and his song 
(both words and melody) entitled ‘‘My Ain Dear Nell,” have delighted 
thousands upon thousands. As a lad he was apprenticed to a chair-maker, 
which occupation he followed out. His comparatively early death closed a 
somewhat sad career. The songs just referred to are included in the present 
Work, 


A Guid New Year to Ane an’ A’ (p. 193).—Peter Livingstone, 
the writer of the words, was one of those modern Scottish versifiers 
whose name is legion, and whose writings—see his ‘‘ Collection of Lectures, 
Poems and Songs”—show, at all events, facility and good intention. He 
was born in 1823, and studied for the ministry, ultimately becoming a 
man-of-all-work kind of lecturer. His ‘‘ Sabbath in a Scottish Cottage ” 
met with its meed of popularity. The third stanza of the present song con- 
tains a reminiscence of the second and third verses of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” 
possibly because the author unconsciously felt that the Auld Lang Syne spirit 
is so intimately bound up with that of New-Year’s Day hand-shaking. Alex- 
ander Hume, several of whose attractive melodies appear in the present 
Work, will be found referred to under “‘ My Ain Dear Nell,” and ‘‘ The 
Scottish Emigrant’s Fareweel.” It may be noted that, in the present Work, 
there is a rendering given to the melody at the words, ‘*To sigh or shed a 
tear,” different from that which usually passes current, but which is, never- 
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theless, the one which the composer originally, and, as we think, most 
advisedly, wrote about 1848. ‘he melodic readings given at the end of the 
first half of each verse, and at the end of the chorus, are likewise nearer the 
original, and more elegant than those usually heard. 


My Heart’s in the Highlands (p. 196).—This song was, in all 
probability, charmed out of Burns by recollections of the Highland tour thus 
described by Allan Cunningham :—‘‘ The third and last tour into the North 
was in the company of Nicol, of the High School of Edinburgh. On the 
fields of Bannockburn and Falkirk—places of triumph and of woe to Scotland, 
he gave way to patriotic impulses ; and in these words he recorded them :— 
‘Stirling, August 26, 1787 :—This morning I knelt at the tomb of Sir John 
the Graham, the gallant friend of the immortal Wallace ; and two hours ago 
I said a fervent prayer for old Caledonia, over the hole in a whinstone where 
Robert the Bruce fixed his royal standard on the banks of Bannockburn.’ 
He then proceeded northward by Ochtertyre, the Water of Earn, the Vale 
of Glen Almond, and the traditionary grave of Ossian. He looked in at 
princely Taymouth ; mused an hour or two among the birks of Aberfeldy ; 
gazed from Birnam top; paused amid the wild grandeur of the Pass of 
Killiecrankie, at the stone which marks the spot where a second patriot 
Graham fell, and spent a day at Blair, where he experienced the graceful 
kindness of the Duke of Athol, and in a strain truly elegant, petitioned 
him, in the name of Bruar Water, to hide the utter nakedness of its other- 
wise picturesque banks, with plantations of birch and oak. Quitting Blair, 
he followed the course of the Spey; and passing, as he told his brother, 
through a wild country, among cliffs grey with eternal snows, and glens 
gloomy and savage, reached Findhorn in mist and darkness ; visited Castle 
Cawdor, where Macbeth murdered Duncan ; hastened through Inverness to 
Urquhart Castle and the Falls of Fyers, and turned southward to Kilravock, 
over the fatal moor of Culloden. He admired the ladies of that classic 
region for their snooded ringlets, simple elegance of dress, and expressive 
eyes: in Mrs. Rose of Kilravock Castle he found that matronly grace and 
dignity which he owned he loved; and in the Duke and Duchess of Gordon 
a renewal of that more than kindness with which they had welcomed him in 
Edinburgh. But while he admired the palace of Fochabers, and was 
charmed by the condescensions of the noble proprietors, he forgot that he 
had left a companion at the inn, too proud and captious to be pleased with 
favours showered on others: he hastened back to the inn with an invitation 
and apology: he found the fiery pedant in a foaming rage, striding up and 
down the street, cursing in Scotch and Latin the loitering postillions, for 
not yoking the horses and hurrying away. All apology and explanation 
was in vain, and Burns, with a vexation which he sought not to conceal, 
took his seat silently beside the irascible pedagogue, and returned to the 
South by Broughty Castle, the banks of Endermay, and Queensferry. He 
parted with the Highlands in a kindly mood, and loved to recall the scenes 
and the people, both in conversation and in song.” 

Of the words of the song, Burns says :—‘‘ The first half-stanza of this 
song is old, the rest ismine;”’ and there exists some doubt as to whether these 
four lines belong to a Scotch or an Irish source, the fvo’s and con’s being 
pretty evenly balanced.” 

In Captain Fraser’s Collection (1816) the air is styled ‘* Crodh Chailean,” 
which in R. A. Smith’s ‘‘ Modern Scottish Minstrel” is rendered ‘‘ Croch- 
allan ”’—which looks something like the Gaelic name made presentable to 
non-Celtic eyes and ears. 


The Braes o’ Yarrow (p. 198).—The ballad, from which these five 
double stanzas are selected, was published in Ramsay’s ‘‘Tea- Table 
Miscellany ” (1724). Altogether the piece contains fifteen double stanzas, 
or as given in the original, thirty single ones, the first four lines belonging to 
a much older ballad, now lost. The verses printed with the music in the 
present Work will suffice to show the salient points of the story. The writer 
of the ballad, William Hamilton of Bangour (1704-1754) was a gentleman 
who moved in the best Edinburgh society, and whose enthusiastic devotion 
to the Stuart cause subjected him, after the 45, to hardship and exile which 
probably contributed materially towards shortening his life. His poems 
seem to have been somewhat hum-drum, but several of his songs became 
favourites. His ‘‘ Braes 0’ Yarrow” led to the production of Wordsworth’s 
‘© Varrow Revisited.” Allan Ramsay has also a version of “‘ Busk ye, busk 
ye,” which his joyous genius wreathes in a summer-day strain of pastoral 
airiness, and which stands to Hamilton’s very much in the same relation as 
Ramsay’s version of ‘‘ Bessy Bell and Mary Gray” does to the original 
ballad of that name. John Logan (1748-1788) has also a ballad on ‘‘ The 
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Braes 0’ Yarrow,” which pretty much reflects, though under different circum- 
stances, the tragic tone of Hamilton’s. The air is based upon a tune 
entitled ‘‘ The Lady’s Goune,” which forms one of the items in the Straloch 
MS. (circa 1695). 


Where are the Joys? (p. 201).— The words of this song were 
written by Burns, who, ina letter to Mr. Thomson, dated September, 1793, 
makes the following remarks with reference thereto :—‘‘ ‘Saw ye my 
Faither’ is one of my greatest favourites. The evening before last I wan- 
dered out, and began a tender song, in what I think is its native style. I 
must premise that the old way, and the way to give most effect, is to have 
no starting-note, as the fiddlers call it (he alludes to an introductory exple- 
tive O), but to burst at once into the pathos. Every country girl sings 
‘Saw ye my Faither,’” &c. 

The air, though evidently old, does not appear in any of the early pub- 
lished Collections ; and the original words, here quoted, did not find place 
in any Collection prior to Herd’s (1769). Being short, it receives, in the 
present Work, a double form of accompaniment. 

Another version of ‘* Saw ye my Faither ” appears in Cromek’s ‘* Remains 
of Nithsdale and Galloway Song,” which version, although published as 
** Remains,” is believed to owe its paternity to Allan Cunningham, and to 
have been palmed by him upon the credulous Cromek as a veritable antique, 
Cunningham at the time being but a literary fledgling, and, to put the 
matter very mildly, somewhat of a practical joker. 


The Laird o’ Coekpen (p. 204).—The Laird 0’ Cockpen was 
the devoted follower and companion in arms of King Charles II. After 
the rout at Worcester he accompanied Charles to Holland, where, by his 
wit and music, he kept the ‘‘ Merry Monarch” in good tune during the 
tedious hours of exile. One air in which he particularly excelled was 
‘* Brose and Butter,” included in the present Work. Although his estates had 
been forfeited for his zeal to the royal cause, ‘‘ yet did not the chief butler 
remember Joseph, but forgat him.” At the Restoration, on pressing his 
suit to be reinstated in his property, he was ignominiously ignored. Feeling 
assured that he could conjure up again the spirit of old times could he but 
obtain speech of his royal master, he devised a ‘‘ dainty bit plan” towards 
that end. He cultivated the good graces of the organist to the Chapel 
Royal, and obtained permission to act as his deputy one day when Charles 
graced the Chapel with his presence. The service was conducted with 
all due decorum till, by way of concluding voluntary, Cockpen struck up 
‘*Brose and Butter.”’ Its effect was electrical! As Blondel the Minstrel 
recognised ‘‘ The Lion Heart,” so did Carolus Secundus recognise his ancient 
chum. ‘‘ Bravo! Cockpen” (we are. of course improving the occasion), 
cried his Most Sacred Majesty, coming up and shaking hands with him, 
“‘Bravo! King David danced before the Ark; but, certes, thy ‘ Brose and 
Butter,’ thy marrow and thy fat, have so filled my soul that, i’ faith, I 
could foot it on the boards of the very Chapel Royal.” ‘‘I could dance 
mysel’, your Majesty, an’ I had my lands again,” replied Cockpen. ‘‘ Most 
heartily !”” exclaimed the King, slapping him on the shoulder, ‘‘ most hearti- 
lee! The lands are thine !”—a promise religiously kept. 

Miss Ferrier added the last two stanzas. It was most appropriate that 
she should do so, as she was the authoress of a work of fiction, entitled 
“Marriage” (1818). The air is one of the oldest specimens of Scottish 
minstrelsy ; it appears in Mrs. Crockat’s MS. (1709). 





Last May a Braw Wooer (p. 206).—Written in 1787, these verses 
were sent by Burns for insertion in the ‘‘ Museum.” Johnson, however, 
was somewhat of a strait-laced man; and as some of the expressions in the 
song seemed to him to savour of irreverence, he hummed and hawed about 
their publication. Burns afterwards altered the passages referred to, and sent 
the song to his usually very fastidious friend Thomson, who readily enough 
inserted it in his Collection. Johnson, however, had kept his eye upon the 
song, and after seeing it in print, came to the conclusion that the alterations 
had robbed it of much of its piquant simplicity. He therefore came down 
from his pedestal of Auld-Licht censoriousness, and took up his position on 
that of common sense, inserting the song as it was at first offered tohim. In 
the matter of inspiration, thoughts that glow first are generally those that 
glow brightest. No wonder, therefore, that Burns’s first version—for the 
most part adapted in the present Work—is, in the main, the happier of the 
two. Poor Robbie, and you tell us that you had the toothache when you 
wrote the second version! That explains a good deal. Burns thus annotates 
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the allusions contained in the song :—“‘ Gateslack is the name of a particular 
place, a kind of passage among the Lowther Hills, on the confines of Dum- 
friesshire ; Dalgarnock is also the name of a romantic spot near the Nith, 
where are still a ruined church and burial-ground.” It may also be matter 
of interest to know that Dalgarnock Churchyard was the scene of Old 
Mortality’s pious offices to the Cameronian grave-stones when the Wizard 
of the North met him with his magic wand. 

The air receives its name, ‘‘ The Queen of the Lothians,” from an old 
ballad beginning— 


The Queen o’ the Lothians cam’ cruising to Fife, 
Fal de lal, lal de ral, lairo ; 

To see gin a wooer would tak’ her for life, 
Sing hey, fal lal de ral, fal de ral, lal de ral, 
Hey, fal lal de ral, lairo. 


To the same air is also sung that diverting bit of family history entitled 
“¢ Sly Widow Skinner,” written by Thomas C. Latto, for reference to whom 
see under ‘‘ The Kiss ahint the Door.” Tony Weller’s repeated counsels to 
his duteous son ‘‘ Samivel,” on the subject of ‘* Widders,” as given in the 
“ Pickwick Papers,” might have forewarned and forearmed the young man 
played upon by Widow Skinner, which designing matron will now enter as 
we haste to clear out of her way :— 


O the days when I strutted (to think o’t I’m sad), 
The heir to a cosy bit mailin’ ; 

When sly Widow Skinner gat round me, the jaud, 
For she thocht my auld daddy was failin’, was failin’, 
For she thocht my auld daddy was failin’. 


I promised to tak’ her for better, for worse, 
Though sma’ was my chance to be happy ; 

For I fand she had courted na me but my purse, 
What’s waur—that she liket a drappie, a drappie, 
What’s waur—that she liket a drappie. 


Then ae nicht at a kirn I saw Maggie Hay, 
To see her was straight to adore her ; 

The widow look’d blue when I pass’d her neist day, 
An’ waited na e’en to spier for her, spier for her, 
An’ waited na e’en to spier for her, 


O pity my case, I was terribly raw, 
And she was a terrible Tartar ; 

She spak’ about “ measures,” and “ takin’ the law,” 
And I set mysel’ doun for a martyr, a martyr, 
And I set mysel’ doun for a martyr. 


Weel, I buckled wi’ Meg, an’ the blythe honeymoon 
Scarce was owre, when the widow, I met her ; 
She grinningly whisper’d, ** Hech, weel ha’e ye dune, 
But tent me, lad, I can do better, do better, 
But tent me, lad, I can do better ! 


***Gin ye canna get berries put up wi’ the hools !’” 
Her proverb I.countit a blether ; 

But—widows for ever for hookin’ auld fules— 
Neist week she was cried wi’ my faither, my faither ! 
Neist week she was cried wi’ my faither ! 


Corn Rigs (p. 209).—This was one of Burns’s early poetic efforts. 
According to traditions of the district, two young women—Annie Ronald, 
afterwards Mrs. Paterson of Aikenbrae, and Annie Blair—have been men- 
tioned as inspirers of the song. The original words to this tune existed long 
before the time of Burns, long even before the time of Ramsay. Its chorus 
was— 

O corn riggs and rye riggs, 
And corn riggs are bonnie ; 
And gin you meet a bonnie lass, 


Prin up her cockernony. 


The air is of English nationality, and was originally composed in 1680 
to a song by D’Urfey, beginning, ‘‘ Sawney was tall and of noble race.” To 
it also Ramsay wrote the song in the ‘‘ Gentle Shepherd,” beginning, ‘‘ My 
Patie is a Lover gay” (1725). The air was likewise selected for one of the 
songs in Gay’s opera of ‘‘ Polly” (1729); and it further appears in Adam 
Craig’s Collection (1730). 


Sv 








The following passage from Mr. James Boswell’s ‘‘ Visit to Corsica,” 
(1765), affords interesting reference to the song we are considering. James 
Boswell, the biographer of Dr. Samuel Johnson, was father of the Alexander 
Boswell who afterwards became Sir Alexander Boswell, Bart. :—‘‘ The 
7 One 
To have told 
my honest natural visitants, ‘ Really, gentlemen, I play very ill,’ and put on 
such airs as we do in our own genteel companies, would have been highly 
ridiculous. I therefore immediately complied with their request. I gave 
them one or two Italian airs, and then some of our beautiful old Scots 
tunes, ‘Gilderoy,’ ‘The Lass o’ Patie’s Mill,’ ‘ Corn Rigs are Bonnie.’ The 
pathetic simplicity and pastoral gaiety of the Scots music will always please 


Corsican peasants and soldiers were quite free and easy with me. . 
day they would needs hear me play upon my German flute. 


The Corsicans were 
charmed with the specimens I gave them, though I may now say that they 
were very indifferently performed.” 


those who have the genuine feelings of Nature. 


Kenmure’s on and awa’, Willie! (p. 212).—The following 
interesting historical note is from the ‘‘ Museum Illustrations,” by Mr. 
‘The hero of this ballad was the Right Honourable William 
Gordon, Viscount Kenmure, Commander-in-Chief of the Chevalier’s forces 
in the south-west of Scotland, in 1715. Having left Kenmure at the head 
of about two hundred horsemen, and formed a junction with the troops under 
the command of General Forster, he marched as far as Preston in Lanca- 
shire. Here, however, his lordship surrendered himself a prisoner at dis- 
cretion, and was appointed to be conducted, with many of his unfortunate 
followers, to London, in 1715. Arriving at Highgate, each of the prisoners 
was placed on horseback, with his arms firmly pinioned, and a foot-soldier 
holding the reins of his bridle. On the 9th of that month, General Tatton, 
who commanded the detachment, left Highgate with the prisoners, and 
proceeded to London, drums beating a victorious march, and the mob 
strengthening the chorus with the horrid din of marrow-bones, cleavers, and 
warming-pans. In this disgraceful triumph were the unhappy captives led 
through the streets of the city, amidst the hootings and insults of a barbarous 
rabble, and conducted to the several prisons assigned to receive them. Lord 
Kenmure and several other noblemen were committed to the Tower. He 
was afterwards tried, and (very unjustly, as some thought) beheaded on 
Tower-hill, 24th February, 1716.” 
ordinary efforts on the part of his widow, the estate was preserved to the 
family ; and his grandson, John Gordon of Kenmure, entertained Burns at 
the ancient family seat in 1793. The title was restored in the person of this 
gentleman in 1824, but it has since become dormant.” 


Stenhouse. 


Dr. Robert Chambers says, ‘‘ By extra- 


Mr. Stenhouse also 
observes, *‘ Burns transmitted the ballad, in his own handwriting, with the 
melody to which it is adapted, to Mr. Johnson. Cromek, in his ‘ Remains 
of Nithsdale and Galloway Song,’ printed in 1810 [see Notes on ‘ Hame, 
Hame, Hame,’ and ‘Where are the Joys’] has inserted three additional 
stanzas, which he pretends are of equal merit and antiquity with those in 
Ritson’s ‘Scottish Songs ;’ but they are evidently spurious and modern.” 
The second half of the first verse, the first half of the second, and the second 
half of the third verse are Burns’s own. 


Afton Water (p. 214).—The words of this song were presented by 
Burns to Mrs. General Stewart of Stair and Afton, in token of respect and 
gratitude for the kindly and appreciative notice which she had taken of the 
poet, she being the first lady of high station who saw and felt his genius. 
Burns used to relate how his heart beat with pleasure when, in the parlour of 
the Tower of Stair, he was first privileged to hear the lady address to him 
her opinion of his song. Here is an extract of a letter which he wrote to 
her in 1786:—‘‘One feature of your character I shall ever with grateful 
pleasure remember,—the reception I got when I had the honour of waiting 
on you at Stair. Iam little acquainted with politeness, but I know a good 
deal of benevolence of temper and goodness of heart. Surely, did those in 
exalted stations know how happy they could make some classes of their 
inferiors by condescension and affability, they would never stand so high, 
measuring out with every look the height of their elevation, but condescend 
as sweetly as did Mrs. Stewart of Stair.” The property of Afton Lodge, 
which belonged to Mrs. Stewart, was situated upon the banks of the Afton, a 
small Ayrshire tributary of the Nith. [For particulars regarding Alexander 
Hume, composer of the beautiful air, see Note on ‘‘My Ain Dear Nell,” 
“A Guid New Year to Ane an’ A’,” and “‘ The Scottish Emigrant’s Fare- 
weel.’’] 

Although Mrs. Stewart of Afton was made the gratified recipient of this 
beautiful song, which had the additional recommendation of being so 


b 
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felicitously brought home to her by the fact that its title bore reference to 
her propertied domain, we should certainly be very much surprised, if a lady 
possessed of the poetical discrimination of Mrs. Stewart should ever, even for 
a single moment, have fancied herself. 
the Mary of the song. To us it appears that, in these verses, Burns was 
putting forth a special effort to show himself at his very best to the lady 








as many people believe her to be 


whose high social position brought it about that her admiration of his genius 
carried with it much more eclat than if the admiration had come from some 
one of lower station. Would it not therefore appear that the poet turned 
his gaze to the beauties of hill and vale and stream which adorned the lady’s 
demesne,—beauties in which his soul could revel, even had the passion of 
love not clothed them with that glorious ideality which finds not place save 
in the soul of one who loves; and that stirred to ecstasy by the glories 
of the landscape thus beheld, he conjured up the beauteous vision of her 
whose image filled and thrilled his heart, thus imparting to the song a 
double infusion of poetic fire? The spirit of the poem is far too fervent to 
admit of the idea of rapture being transferred in any artificial kind of way 
to any one except the real inspirer of such rapture. Who was this? We 
know but of one Mary who could possibly have tuned the poet’s lyre to 
such a chord; and that was Mary Campbell—Highland Mary—who was 
wooed during the year (1786) in which this song was written. [See Notes 
on the songs ‘‘ Highland Mary” and ‘‘To Mary in Heaven.”] 


The Siller Crown (p. 217).—One or two particulars relating to Miss 
Blamire, the writer of the words, will be found in the Note on *‘ Gin Living 
Worth could win my Heart.” In the collection of her poetical works 
referred to in that Note, she is thus described by her biographer: “She had 
a graceful form, somewhat above the middle size, and a countenance, though 
slightly marked with small-pox, beaming with good nature; her dark eyes 
sparkled with animation, and won every heart at the first introduction, She 
was called by her affectionate countrymen ‘a bonnie and varra lish young 
dass’—which may be interpreted as meaning a beautiful and very lively young 
girl, Her affability and total freedom from affectation put to flight that reserve 
which her presence was apt to create in the minds of her humbler associates ; 
for they quickly perceived that she really wished them happiness, and aided 
in promoting it by every effort in her power. She freely mingled in their 
social parties, called mevzy meets in Cumberland; and by her graceful figure, 
elegant dancing, and kind-hearted gaiety, gave a zest to the entertainments, 
which, without her presence, would have been wanting.” 

According to Mr. Stenhouse, “this fine song was originally published by 
Napier (b. cévca 1740, d. 1812) as a single sheet song, from which it was 
copied into the ‘Museum.’” It is not known who was the composer of the 
melody. Mrs. Gore, the celebrated novelist (born about 1800), also 
composed an air for this song, to which Sir Henry Bishop added accompani- 
ments. Though popular, Mrs. Gore’s setting is not distinctively Scottish, 
but is in fact more distinctively 7o2-Scottish. We therefore retain the 
original setting. 


O were I on Parnassus Hill (p. 220).—This song was written 
by Burns in 1789. It is set to an air of Oswald’s, published in the ‘‘ Cale- 
donian Pocket Companion.” Curiously enough, the title of the air is ‘‘ My 
Love is lost to me:” we say ‘‘curiously enough,” because the song is 
really written on the theme my love is FOUND Zo me, being an epithalamium 
in which Burns welcomes his lawfully wedded ‘‘ Bonnie Jean” to Nithsdale. 
In a letter to Miss Margaret—‘‘ Peggy””—Chalmers [see Note on ‘‘ My 
Peggy’s Face, my Peggy’s Form” ], dated September 16, 1788, the poet 
writes as follows :—‘‘ Shortly after my last return to Ayrshire, I married ‘my 
Jean.’ This was not in consequence of the attachment of romance, perhaps; 
but I had a long and much-loved fellow-creature’s happiness or misery in 
my determination, and I durst not trifle with so important a deposit. Nor 
If I have not got polite tattle, modish 
manners and fashionable dress, Iam not sickened and disgusted with the 
multiform curse of boarding-house affection ; and I have got the handsomest 
figure, the sweetest temper, the soundest constitution, and the kindest heart 
in the county. Mrs. Burns believes, as firmly as her creed, that I am Ze plus 
bel esprit, et le plus honnéte homme in the universe; although she scarcely 
ever in her life, except over the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
and the Psalms of David in metre, spent five minutes together either on 
I must except also from this last a certain late publication 
of Scots poems, which she has perused very devoutly ; and all the ballads in 
the country, as she has (O the partial lover! you will cry) the finest ‘ wood 
note wild’ I ever heard.” Ina previous letter to Mrs. Dunlop, dated 13th 


have I any cause to repent it. 


prose or verse, 





June, 1788, Burns also writes of Jean to the following effect :—‘‘ The most 
placid good-nature and sweetness of disposition; a warm heart, gratefully 
devoted with all its powers to love me; vigorous health and sprightly cheerful- 
ness, set off to the best advantage by a more than commonly handsome figure : 
these I think, in a woman, may make a good wife, though she should never 
have read a page but the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, nor 
have danced in a brighter assembly than a penny pay-wedding.” Allan 
Cunningham says, ‘‘ With his young wife, a punch-bowl of Scottish marble, 
and an eight-day clock—both presents from Mr. Armour, now reconciled to 
his eminent son-in-law, —with a new plough and a beautiful heifer, given by 
Mrs. Dunlop, with about four hundred pounds in his pocket, a resolution to 
toil, and a hope of success, Burns made his appearance on the banks of the 
Nith, and set up his staff at Ellisland.” In Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life of Burns,” 
we are told that ‘‘ Ellisland is beautifully situated on the banks of the Nith, 
about six miles above Dumfries, exactly opposite to the house of Dalswinton, 
and those noble woods and gardens amidst which Burns’s landlord, the 
ingenious Mr. Patrick Millar, found relaxation from the scientific studies 
and researches in which he so greatly excelled. . The poet was 
accustomed to say that the most happy period of his life was the first winter 
he spent at Ellisland, for the first time under a roof of his own, with his 
wife and children about him; and in spite of occasional relapses into the 
melancholy which had haunted his youth, looking forward to a life of well- 
regulated, and not ill-rewarded industry.” 


Young Peggy blooms our Bonniest Lass (p. 222).—On Peggy 
Thomson, the heroine of this song, Burns wasted, according to his own 
account, eight months’ courtship,—a serious outlay, truly, for a man of 
Burns’s philandering propensities. He says, ‘‘She had been bred in a style 
rather elegant : it cost me some heart-aches to get rid of the affair.” No 
wonder : after drinking in all his passionate eloquence for more than half a 
year, she very serenely informed him that she stood unalterably engaged to 
somebody else! The last verse contains his parting benediction. [See Note 
on ‘‘My Nannie, O.”] 

The air is very old. It was published in Playford’s ‘‘ Musick’s 
Handmaid” (1689), with Purcell’s name attached. An old MS. book in 
the possession of Mr. Stenhouse, annotator of Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum,” con- 
tained, however, what appears to have been the rudimentary form of the air 
written in square or lozenge-shaped notes, long before the time of Purcell, 
who was born in 1658, and died in 1695. The fact that in ‘* Musick’s 
Handmaid,” the air is simply styled ‘A New Scotch Tune,” and inscribed 
at the end with the name “‘ Mr. H. Purcell,” was, in all probability, meant 
to convey nothing more than that the flowing and embellished arrangement 
of the air presented in that work was his. 


Wha'll be King but Charlie? (p. 225).—The words of this song 
were appropriately written by Lady Nairne, whose ardent Jacobite sympathies 
are touched upon in the Note to ‘‘He’s owre the Hills that I lo’e weel.” 
[For reference to the extraordinary chivalrous devotion with which Bonnie 
Prince Charlie fired the Scottish heart, see Notes on *‘O Charlie is my 
Darling,” and ‘The Women are a’ gane Wud.” In the Note to “Welcome 
Royal Charlie!” passing reference is made to the Prince’s landing at Moidart]. 
The following passage from Chambers’s ‘‘ History of the Rebellion of ya 
supplies particulars :—‘‘On the 19th July, 1745, Charles cast anchor in 
Lochnanuagh, a small arm of the sea, partly dividing the countries of 
Moidart and Arisaig, Charles came on shore upon the 25th, when the 
Doutelle, having landed her stores, again set sail for France. He was 
accompanied by only seven men,—the Marquis of Tullibardine ; Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, an Irish gentleman who had been tutor to the Prince ; Sir John 
Macdonald, an officer in the Spanish service; Francis Strickland, an English 
gentleman; Kelly, an English clergyman; Aineas Macdonald, a banker in 
Paris, brother to Kinlochmoidart; and one Buchanan, a messenger. He 
first set foot on Scottish ground at Borodale, a farm belonging to Clanranald 
close by the south shore of Lochnanuagh. Borodale is a wild piece of 
country, forming a kind of mountainous tongue of land betwixt two bays. 
It was a place suitable, above all others, for the circumstances and designs 
of the Prince, being remote and inaccessible, and, moreover, the very centre 
of that country where Charles’s secret friends resided. It belongs to a tract 
of stern mountain land, prodigiously serrated by estuaries, which lies 
immediately to the north of the débouché of the great Glen of Albyn, now 
occupied by the Caledonian Canal.” 

Here is an excerpt from Chap. II, Vol. II., of Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘* Waverley,” which forms an interesting commentary on the third verse of 
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the song.—Edward has just been pressing his suit to Miss Mac-Ivor :— 
“Forgive me, Mr. Waverley, and remember it is but within this half-hour 
that there existed between us a barrier of a nature to me insurmountable, 
since I never could think of an officer in the service of the Elector of 
Hanover in any other light than as a casual acquaintance. Permit me then to 
arrange my ideas upon so unexpected a topic, and in less than an hour I will 
be ready to give you such reasons for the resolution I shall express, as may 
be satisfactory at least, if not pleasing to you.’ So saying Flora withdrew, 
leaving Waverley to meditate upon the manner in which she had received 
his addresses.” 

In Captain Fraser’s ‘‘ Airs and Melodies peculiar to the Highlands of 
Scotland and the Isles” (1816), this air is published with a note which runs 
as follows :—‘‘ No. 136. This is a melody common to Ireland, as well as to 
the Highlands of Scotland, but known in this country since the 1745 as one of 
the incentives of rebellion; if originally Irish, some of the troops or partisans 
engaged for Charles from that country might have brought it over; but the 
melody is simple and beautiful, assimilating itself very much to the séi/e of 
either.” 


The Lily of the Valley is Sweet (p. 228).—The air here adapted 
to Ramsay’s words was published in Gow’s ‘‘ Repository,” and designated 
“* Miss Forbes’s Farewell: by Mr. Isaac Couper, of Banff.” 

Often set to the same tune is Burns’s song, ‘* The Lass 0’ Ballochmyle,” 
written in 1786. The following extract from a letter of Burns to the lady 
who inspired it—Miss Alexander of Ballochmyle—glowingly describes the 
influences under which this tribute of the poet’s admiration took its shape. 
The letter is dated 18th November, 1786 :—‘‘ The scenery was nearly taken 
from real life, though I daresay, Madam, you do not recollect it, as I 
believe you scarcely noticed the poetic vevewr as he wandered by you. I 
had roved out, as chance directed, in the favourite haunts of my muse on 
the banks of the Ayr, to view Nature in all the gaiety of the vernal year. 
The evening sun was flaming over the distant western hills; not a breath 
stirred the crimson opening blossom, or the verdant spreading leaf. It was 
I listened to the feathered warblers, 
pouring out their harmony on every hand, with a congenial kindred regard, 
and frequently turned out of my path lest I should disturb their little songs, 
or frighten them to another station. Such was the scene and such 
the hour when, in a corner of my prospect, I spied one of the fairest pieces 
of Nature’s workmanship that ever crowned a poetic landscape or met a 
poet’s eye, those visionary bards excepted who hold commerce with aérial 
beings. Had Calumny and Villainy taken my walk, they had at that 
moment sworn eternal peace with such an object.” Miss Alexander took 
no notice of the poet’s communication, but afterwards regretting her neglect, 
had the song set in a costly frame and hung up amongst the pictures with 
which her walls were decorated. She also caused an arbour to be built on 
the spot where her path had crossed the poet’s. Here is the song referred 
LO 


a golden moment for a poetic heart. 


*T was ev’n, the dewy fields were green, 
On ev’ry blade the pearls hang ; 
The zephyr wanton’d round the bean, 
And bore its fragrant sweets alang : 
In ev’ry glen the mavis sang, 
All Nature list’ning seen’d the while, 
Except where greenwood echoes rang, 
Amang the braes o’ Ballochmyle. 


With careless step I onward stray’d, 
My heart rejoiced in Nature’s joy, 
When, musing in a lonely glade, 
A maiden fair I chanced to spy ; 
Her look was like the morning’s eye, 
Her air like Nature’s vernal smile ; 
Perfection whisper’d, passing by, 
‘“ Behold the lass o’ Ballochmyle !” 


Fair is the morn in flow’ry May, 
And sweet is night in autumn mild, 
When roving thro’ the garden gay, 
Or wand’ring in the lonely wild : 
But Woman, Nature’s darling child ! 
There all her charms she does compile ; 
Ev’n there her other works are foil’d 
By the bonnie lass 0’ Ballochmyle. 





Oh, had she been a country maid, 
And I the happy country swain, 
Tho’ shelter’d in the lowest shed 
That ever rose on Scotland’s plain ; 
Thro’ weary winter’s wind and rain, 
With joy, with rapture, I would toil, 
And nightly to my bosom strain 
The bonnie lass o’ Ballochmyle ! 


Then pride might climb the slipp’ry steep 
Where fame and honours lofty shine ; 
And thirst of gold might tempt the deep, 
Or downward seek the Indian mine : 
Give me the cot below the pine, 

To tend the flocks or till the soil, 
And ev’ry day have joys divine 

Wi the bonnie lass 0’ Ballochmyle ! 


Bonnie Jean (p. 230).—The words of this song are printed anony- 
mously in Messrs. Blackie’s ‘‘ Book of Scottish Song!” The air is old, and 
derives its name of ‘‘ Bonnie Jean o’ Aberdeen” from the refrain of an old 
song to which it was sung, and which Ramsay found too coarse for publica- 
tion. Ramsay’s song, ‘‘Love’s Goddess in a Myrtle Grove,” written in 1723 
to take the place of the one which was deemed inadmissible, was adapted to 
the old tune by Thomson in his ‘‘ Orpheus Caledonius” (1725). Thus 
united, they were also published by Watts in his ‘‘ Musical Miscellany,” 
(1729); and the air, associated either with these or other words, appears 
in many later collections. Finding its way across the Border, it was included 
in the opera of ‘*The Female Parson; or, Beau in the Sudds,” which was 
hissed off the Haymarket stage in 1730. It also appears in Johnson’s 
‘*Museum;” and the modern ‘‘ Castles in the Air”—included in the present 
Work—is, in effect, merely a modified extension of it. [See also Note on 
“¢ There was a Lass, and she was Fair.”’] 





Romantie Esk! (p. 233).—Some account of Richard Gall, who in 
this song makes such graphic and feeling reference to the beauties of Eskvale, 
will be found under ‘‘ Farewell to Ayrshire.” 

The air is very old, and is said to have been popular in England during 
the seventeenth century. 
which opens thus :— 


About 1710, it was adapted to an English song 


How can they taste of joy or grief, 
Who beauty’s powers did never prove? 


In 1725 it appeared, set to verses of Ramsay’s, in Thomson’s ‘‘ Orpheus 
Caledonius.” It was also selected by Gay for a song in his opera of 
‘* Achilles,” performed at Covent Garden in 1733. 


Bonnie Bessie Lee (p. 236).—For reference to Robert Nicoll, the 
writer of the words, see under ‘‘ The Married Man’s Lament.” 

The air, which is modern, although of unknown authorship, derived a 
good deal of its popularity from the efforts of that well-known Scottish 
vocalist, Mr. John Wilson (1800-1849), to whom also it probably owes some 
of its present outline. 

To the same air may be sung the following song by Mr. John Pringle 
Reid, entitled ‘‘Tibbie Munro’s Waddin’,” the last line in each verse being, 
on the conclusion of the solo, treated as in italics to suit the exigencies of the 
chorus :— 

O heard ye the news of the waddin’ the nicht ? 
The belle o’ the clachan sae lo’esome an’ bricht, 
The queen at a’ dancin’ an’ singin’, hoo she 
Will be dancin’ the nicht at her ain waddin’ spree ? 
While lovers contended her favours to win, 
Wha dream’d that auld Sandy M‘Humphie was ane ? 
I trow we ha’e been far owre bashfw’ an’ slow, 
To let the auld carle get Tibbie Munro ! 
[Get Trbbie Munro, get Tibbie Munro, 
To let the auld carle get Tibbie Munro !) 


She’s bonnie an’ young, an’ as winsome as bricht ; 
He’s gloomy an’ dark as a Januar’ nicht ; 

An’ what she’s ta’en him for is mair nor I ken, 
When she had the wale o’ sae mony young men, 
Things aft tak’ a turn that surprises us a’, 


Av’ this ane, I’m sure, nane e’er look’d for ava’ ; 
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For sic’ an auld doitard she’s gat for a jo— | 
O, wha e’er thocht sae o’ blythe Tibbie Munro ? 
(Blythe Tibbie Munro, blythe Tibbie Munro, | 
O, wha eer thocht sae o blythe Tibbie Munro?) | 
I’ve heard a chiel’ say, tho’ belike he is wrang, | 
That the auld body’s life can haud oot nae sae long, 
An’ when he is gane, then his widow ye’ll see, 
Will scarce be content lang a widow to be. 
An’ then, he remarks as a matter 0’ fac’, 
To her younger lovers she'll fain wander back ; 
3ut, feth ! she may find they’ve nae love to bestow, 
For Mrs. M ‘Ilumphie’s no Tibbie Munro. 
[No Tibbie Munro, no Tibbie Munro, 
For Mrs. M‘Humphie's no Tibbie Munro.) 


Mr. Reid was born in 1863 at Aberlady, that prettily situated village 
which gives name to a fine bay on the coast of Haddington. Losing his 
parents at an early age (his father was an artist of ability), Mr. Reid, when 
quite a lad, came to Edinburgh and learned the trade of a glass-cutter with 
the Edinburgh and Leith Flint Glass,Company. Still resident in the metrop- 
olis, he is now established in business for himself. A frequent contributor 
to periodical literature, Mr. Reid published, in 1886, a volume entitled 
“Facts and Fancies in Poem and Song,” which, from its versatility and 


resource, shows particularly bright promise and excellent performance. 


Bonnie Jeanie Gray (p. 240).—William Thom, the writer of the 
second stanza, was born at Aberdeen in 1789. At the age of ten he was 
sent to work in a cotton factory. He removed to Dundee when a middle- 
aged man, but being afterwards thrown out of work by depression of trade, 
Emptying his 
old pack without filling a new one, he, while still on tramp, tried flute- 
playing and the vending of verses to keep the wolf from his starving family. 
By-and-by mounting the loom once more, he got employment in various 
places—ultimately at Inverury—deriving thence his appellation of ‘*The 
Inverury Poet.” Verses entitled ‘‘ The Blind Boy’s Pranks,” which he sent 
to the Aderdeen Herald, formed quite a nine-days’ wonder, and secured 
for him a liberal patron in the person of a landed gentleman—Mr. Gordon 
of Knockespock, Aberdeenshire. Mr. Gordon carried his weaver-poet off to 
London, introduced him to a number of influential and literary people there, 
from many of whom his 7a7va avis received substantial acknowledgments of 
appreciation. Thom afterwards tried to form a connection with the London 
press, but without success, his patrons finding that, despite all their efforts 
on his behalf, the habits of vagrant times still held him in their thrall. 
Reduced to penury, he died at Dundee in 1848. He excelled in the pathetic, 
as is proved by his ‘‘ Mitherless Bairn,” 


he took to the road as a pedlar, ‘with his wife and children. 


and other lyrics. Being unable to 
glean any information regarding William Paul, the writer of the first and 
third stanzas, we can only advise each of our readers to take these verses as 
his standpoint, and to apply to himself the injunction offered in a certain 
inscription to every visitor who vainly looks for a monument in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of that stately pile—‘* Sv 
quaerts monumentum, circumspice.” Thanks for nothing, Mr. Editor, save 
for an example of comparing a midge with a mountain ! 

The air, by Richard Webster (1783-1848), although reminiscent in a 
general sort of way of not a few other Scottish melodies, moves smoothly 
and pleasantly along. It was popular about 1850. 


The Lawland Lads think they are Fine (p. 24.2).—The words of 
this song were originally associated with an air now styled ‘‘ The Old High- 
land Laddie,” in distinction to the present air which is termed “‘The ew 
Highland Laddie”—or, as Johnson renders it, ‘‘The Highland Laddie, 
New Sett.” The old air is said to have appeared in a MS. Collection, 
dated 1687. The present air, associated with an Anglified version of 
Ramsay’s companion song ‘‘ The Highland Lassie,” was published at Liver- 
pool in the ‘‘ Muses’ Delight” (1754). There were, however, other airs, 
in the title of which the expression ‘‘ Highland Laddie” forms a prominent 
feature. [See, for example, ‘‘ Bonnie Laddie, Highland Laddie.”] 

Thomas Augustine Ame, Mus. Doc., the composer of the melody, was 
born at London, in 1710, His father was an upholsterer in very good cir- 
cumstances, who had his son educated at Eton, with the view of making a 
lawyer of him. The lad’s bias towards music, however, made his legal 
studies very distasteful to him ; and in secret he practised diligently upon the 





spinet (the precursor of the harpischord, which, in its turn, preceded the 
pianoforte) and upon the violin. The first intimation which the father had 
of his son’s musical progress was at an amateur concert, where young Arne 
played first violin in dashing style. Arne fafer submitted with a good grace 
to what he then saw was inevitable: Arne //ias must become a musician. 
“°?Gustus,” as his chums called him, had a sister, whose vocal and histrionic 
powers won for her, about the same time, a brillant deds¢ ; by-and-by her 
brother set to music for her Addison’s opera of “‘ Rosamond,” and she shortly 
afterwards became the celebrated Mrs. Cibber. 
Miss Cecilia Young, an eminent public singer. 


In 1740, Arne married 
In 1742, the pair went to 
Dublin to fulfil an important engagement, the one to sing, the other to com- 
pose. There Arne produced his masques ‘‘ Britannia,” and ‘‘The Judgment 
of Paris,” also an opera, ‘‘ Eliza.” In 1745, he was engaged as composer, 
and his wife as principal singer, at Vauxhall. Shortly afterwards he produced 
his two oratorios, ‘‘ Abel” and “Judith,” upon which the University of 
Oxford conferred upon him the degree of Doctor in Music. His opera 
** Artaxerxes,” composed in 1762, after the Italian style, was a triumphant 
success ; and, as its libretto was a masterly translation, by the composer him- 
self, of Metastasio’s ‘‘ Artaserse,” his genius also shone in quite another 
light. 
Shakespeare’s songs to music, and composed a large number of anthems and 
glees. Wherever Britain’s flag is spread, there is Arne’s ‘‘ Rule Britannia” 
known. This great composer died in March 1778. 

To the same air may be sung the following spirited song by Mr. Alexander 
Cargill, Accountant to the National Security Savings Bank, Edinburgh, a 
contemporary dramatist of no mean order, and a well known contributor 
to the most influential British and American magazines. His articles show 
wide scholarship and cultured taste, while his poetry is a fine combination 
of strength and refinement, humour and pathos :— 


In addition to some twenty-three operas, he also set a number of 


THE SHEPHERD’S PLAIDIE. 


The laird has acres braid an’ braw, 
Fw plenty baith 0’ yowes an’ owsen ; 
But a’ his gear is nocht ava, 
Tho’ it were reckon’d thrice ten thousan’. 
His dochter Jean’s ayont it a’, 
Guid faith ! she is a dainty ladye ; 
And whiles on me she’ll deign her e’e, 
Tho’ I but wear the shepherd’s plaidie. 


She’s had 0’ suitors monie a ane, 
l’rae neibor lairds to city gentrie ; 
But back their gates they aye ha’e gane, 
As cowerin’ frae a tempest wintrie ! 
O ! mony a weary sough an’ grane 
The jade has wrung frae her auld daddie ; 
Yet mild on me aye fa’s her e’e, 
Tho’ I but wear the shepherd’s plaidie. 


The minister cam’ yont an’ sware 
Sic vows 0’ love—it maist did shock her ; 
But Jean, jalousin’, was fu ware 
He mair devoutlie lo’ed her tocher. 
““Gae hame,” quo’ she, ‘‘an’ tent your puir!” 
And aff he gaed, but naething said he ; 
Syne blythe to me she coost her e’e, 
Tho’ I but wear the shepherd’s plaidie. 


The gossips yammer but an ben 

Their claivers owre the e’enin nappie ; 
Some say she hates the sicht 0’ men, 

Some, that she lo’es a sailor chappie. 
Some trow they mair than ithers ken, 

But wow ! my Jean’s a dainty ladye ; 
Her bonnie e’e aye glints to me— 

The lad that wears the shepherd’s plaidie. 


And aft at e’en when yon rede sun 
Draps laigh like eagle frae his craigie, 
When to the fauld the yowes hae won 
And cosy’s steek’t ilk joggit naigie ; 
Then wad my lichtsome feet outrun 
My heart, flown to her bower sae shady 
Whaur fond for me glints her blue e’e, 
Tho’ I but wear the shepherd’s plaidie, 
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My Handsome Highland Laddie (p. 245). Walter Towers, the 
writer of these interesting verses, was born at Carronshore, Stirlingshire, in 
1841, and came of a stock of farmers who, for about three hundred years, 
had, through successive generations, been land cultivators in that county. 
By occupation Mr. Towers was a patternmaker in Glasgow, but has now 
retired to Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire. In 1885 he published a volume of 
The present song is founded upon an actual 
occurrence, regarding which Mr. Towers quotes as follows from Nimmo’s 
“History of Stirlingshire” (1777) :—“ Castlecary Castle, now the oldest 
habitable building in Scotland, was burned by a party of Highlanders 
during the rebellion of 1715. 
convey an idea of its massive strength as a defensive dwelling... . On 
measuring, we found the walls five feet thick. . . . The modern portion of 
the building lies towards the east, and carries the date 1679. . . . This 
castle, if tradition may be trusted, was the birthplace of Alexander Baillie, 
At all events, his sister Lizzie leapt from one of 


“Poems, Songs, and Ballads.” 


What remains of it, however, is sufficient to 


the famous antiquarian. 
the windows into the plaid of a handsome yeoman—Donald Graham, whom 
she had met on the island of Inchmahome, and taken kindly to as a suitor.” 
Mr. Towers also quotes from the Rey. Hugh Baird’s ‘‘ History of Castlecary 
and the Great Roman Wal)” (1864) :—‘‘ While in Edinburgh, she (Miss 
Lizzie Baillie) became acquainted with a young Highland chieftain named 
Graham.” Then is given the history of the lovers, leading up to Lizzie’s 
escape from the castle :—‘* She opened her window, she looked out, she 
saw the dark shadows of her true love and his companions. Her 
heart was like to die within her at the thought of descending thirty feet. 
But her prison door was locked, and exit was impossible, except through 
the window. . . . He whispered kind and encouraging words: ‘ Come into 
my plaid, my brave one, and you will be safe. 
and you must come with me to my own Highland home.’ She responded :— 
“I wish to come, and I will try, though I should die.’ mn fear, and yet in 
faith, brave Lizzie Baillie jumped into the plaid unhurt ; and next moment 
she was in the arms of her lover.” 


For I have come for thee, 


O Nanny! wilt thou gang wi’ Me? (p. 246),—The writer of 
these elegant verses was the Rev. Thomas Percy, D.D., Bishop of Dromore ; 
and the composer of the delightfully melodious air was Thomas Carter, an 
Irish musician. Mr. Stenhouse refers to the combination of words and 
music as ‘fone of the most successful imitations of the Scottish pastoral 
ballad which has ever yet appeared on the south side of the Tweed.” The 
song was in no sense originally Scottish, not even in its title ; nor was there 
“OQ Nancy, wilt thou go with me?” 
The song was 


in it a trace of words spelt Scotticé. 
represents the mould in which the words were cast at first. 
sung at Vauxhall, in 1773, by a Mr. Vernon. 


O Whistle, and I’ll come to you, My Lad (p. 250).—In August, 
1793, Burns wrote thus to Mr. Thomson :—‘‘ Is ‘ Whistle, and I’ll come to 
you, My Lad,’ one of your airs? I admire it much; and yesterday I set 
the following verses to it. Urbani, whom I have met with here (Urbani 
edited a rival Collection), begged them of me; but as I understand that he 
looks with an evil eye on your work, I did not choose to comply. How- 
ever, if the song does not suit your taste, I may possibly send it to him, 
The set of the air which I had in my eye is in Johnson’s ‘Museum.’”’ Burns 
had, in 1787, written a two-stanza version of the song for Johnson’s 
“‘Museum ;” but it is poverty-stricken in idea compared with the version 
which he sent to Thomson, and which, of course, has been selected for the 
present Work. In one of the poet’s variations, the heroine’s name is 
inserted :— 


‘¢Tho’ faither and mither, and a’ should gae mad, 
Thy /eazze will venture wi’ thee, my lad.” 


That the air is by many accounted Irish may well be explained by the 
fact that it was adapted to a song ‘‘Since Love is the Plan, I’ll love if I can,” 
which forms part of an opera entitled ‘‘ The Poor Soldier,” written by an 
Inshman, John O’Keefe, ‘‘ Esq.,”? and produced at Covent Garden in 1783. 
With the zprimatur of a leading London theatre thus stamped upon it, no 
wonder that many would scout the idea of the air as having been composed 
by an obscure fiddler of Dumfries, John Bruce by name! Yet such was 
actually its source. Burns says ‘‘ This I know, Bruce, who was an honest 
man, though a ved wud Highlander, constantly claimed it, and by all the 
old musical people here (viz., in Dumfries) he is believed to be the author 
of it.” Most probably Bruce wrote it about 1750. 





The Bonnie House o’ Airly (p. 255).—During the civil war in 
the time of Charles I., the Earl of Airly, as one of the staunchest supporters 
of the King, became obnoxious, in very special degree to the Covenanting 
party. Twice ‘‘the bonnie House o’ Airly” was laid siege to. On the first 
occasion, the attack was headed by the Marquis of Montrose, before that 
nobleman went over to the King’s side; but, says Spalding, ‘‘ the assailants 
finding the place unwinnable, by nature of great strength, without great 
skaith, left the place without meikle loss on either side.” On the second 
occasion (1639), the raid was directed by the Earl of Argyle, who took the 
opportunity of the Earl of Airly’s absence. Argyle was despatched with 
strict orders ‘‘to go to Airly and Furtour, two of the Earl of Airly’s 
principal houses, and to take in and destroy the same; and next to go upon 
their lymmers, and punish them: like as, conform to his order, he raises an 
army of about five thousand men, and marches toward Airly: but the Lord 
Ogilvie (the Earl’s oldest son), hearing of his coming with such irresistible 
force, resolves to flee and leave the house manless, and so for their own 
safety they wisely fled; but Argyle most cruelly and inhumanely enters the 
house of Airly, and beats the same to the ground, and right sua he does to 
Furtour ; syne spoiled all within both houses, and such as could not be 
It is surmised that 
Argyle had been a rejected suitor of Lady Ogilvie’s; and in Rothiemay’s 


carried, they masterfully brake down and destroyed.” 


History it is stated that the burning of the mansion by Argyle was ‘‘con- 
strued as done on a privatt accompt.” 
anxious to wreak his wrath upon the place that ‘‘he wrought with his own 


It also appears that Argyle was so 


hands till he did sweate, knocking down the door-posts and headstone of 
Airley Castle.” 

There are several versions of the ballad differing slightly in detail, but all 
The version followed 
in the present Work is the one most generally drawn upon, and is known as 
John Finlay’s version. 
It wants the seventh of the scale. 


agreeing as to the main incidents therein referred to. 


The air is old, and distinctly Scotch in character. 


Hurrah for the Bonnets 0’ Blue (p. 258).—This song is a popular 
adaptation of Burns’s ‘‘ Here’s a Health to them that’s awa.” As reference 
to all persons except ‘‘ Charlie’ 
those unacquainted with the original may very naturally conclude that 
‘*Hurrah for the Bonnets o’ Blue” is a Jacobite effusion. Not so, how- 
ever: the original was actually a song composed in honour of the buff and 


? 


is banished from the modern adaptation, 


the blue of the Whigs at a moment when Burns had discarded the white rose 
of Jacobitism ; and the ‘‘ Charlie”’ referred to was really Charles Fox, who, 
along with other Whig notabilities, gets his health proposed in the song. 

Alexander Lee, from whom the air received its present shape, was a 
popular singer, composer, and arranger of songs and ballads, who was born 
at London in 1802, and died there in 1851. His wife was also an accom- 
plished vocalist, who, by her fine public rendering of her husband’s songs, 
greatly extended their popularity. 
melodies of ‘* The Macgregors’ Gathering” and ‘‘ Blue Bonnets over the 
Border,” which, like that of the present song, existed in rudimentary form, 
before they underwent his elaboration and artistic treatment. 


Lee’s name is also associated with the 


The Blude-red Rose at Yule may blaw (p. 262).—These 
pungent lines, with the exception of part of the chorus, were written by 
Burns for the ‘‘ Museum” in 1787; and the air is from Oswald’s ‘‘ Cale- 
donian Pocket Companion” (c/vca 1755). Burns had evidently taken his 
model from the Jacobite song ‘*To Daunton Me,” here quoted. In this 
Jacobite effusion each stanza consists only of six lines, so, if sung, the words 
of each verse would either require to begin with the music at the sign *, or 
the first two lines of each verse might be repeated. 


? 


To daunton me, to daunton me, 

Ken ye the things that would daunton me ? 
Oh eighty-eight and eighty-nine, 

And a’ the dreary years sin’ syne, 

Wi’ Cess, and Press, and Presbytrie— 
Guid faith, these had like to daunton me ! 


But to wanton me, to wanton me, 

Do ye ken the things that would wanton me? 

To see guid corn upo’ the rigs, 

And a gallows high to hang the Whigs, 

And the right restored where the right should be— 
Oh these are the things that would wanton me ! 
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To wanton me, to wanton me, 

And ken ye what maist would wanton me ? 
To see King James at Edinbrough Cross, 
Wi’ fifty thousand foot and horse, 

And the usurper forced to flee— 

Oh this is what maist would wanton me. 


In his ‘Jacobite Relics,” Hogg gives three different handlings of the 
same theme, ‘‘To Daunton Me.” 


Johnnie’s Grey Breeks (p. 264).—The words of this old song 
are quoted in Burns’s ‘f Remarks on Scottish Songs and Ballads.” The 
air is included in Oswald’s Collection (1742); and upon it Burns thus 
remarks :—‘* Though this has certainly every evidence of being a Scottish 
air, yet there is a well-known tune and song in the North of Ireland, called 
“The Weaver and his Shuttle, O,’ which, though sung much quicker, is in 
every note the very tune.” 

To the same air is also sung Burns’s song entitled ‘‘ Menie,” which 
Burns wrote to please an Edinburgh gentleman, a particular friend, who had 
written what originally appeared as a chorus, but which Cunningham dis- 
carded, and which, for musical purposes, we retain for the last four lines of 
the whole composition, not quite admitting the utter incongruity between it 
and the rest of the song to which Cunningham takes exception :— 


Again rejoicing Nature sees 
Her robe assume its vernal hues ; 
Her leafy locks wave in the breeze, 
All freshly steeped in morning dews. 
In vain to me the cowslips blaw ; 
In vain to me the violets spring ; 
In vain to me, in glen or shaw, 
The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 


The merry ploughboy cheers his team ; 
Wi’ joy the tentie seedman stauks ; 
But life’s to me a weary dream, 
A dream o’ ane that never wauks. 
The wanton coot the water skims ; 
Amang the reeds the ducklings cry ; 
The stately swan majestic swims, 
And ey’rything is blest but I. 


The shepherd steeks his faulding slaps, 
And o’er the moorland whistles shrill ; 
Wi’ wild, unequal, wand’ring step, 
I meet him on the dewy hill. 
And when the lark, ’tween light and dark, 
Blythe waukens by the daisy’s side, 
And mounts and sings on fluttering wings, 
A wae-worn ghost, I hameward glide. 


Come, winter, wi’ thine angry howl, 
And raging bend the naked tree ; 
Thy gloom will soothe my cheerless soul, 
When Nature all is sad like me. 
And maun I still on Menie doat, 
And bear the scorn that’s in her e’e? 
For it’s jet, jet black, and it’s like a hawk, 
And winna let a bodie be. 


Three other songs used also to be sung to the same air—viz., “ Jenny’s 
Heart was Frank and Free,” pronounced by Burns to be ‘‘ tolerable ;” 
«‘ Now, Smiling Spring again appears,” pronounced by the same authority 
to be ‘‘execrable ;” and Burns’s own song, ‘‘ The Lass 0’ Ballochmyle.” 


O Auld Guidman, Ye’re a Drucken Carle (p. 266).—This 
interesting connubial duet, which so pleasingly reflects the outcome of forty 
years of wedded life, was written by Sir Alexander Boswell, Bart. If 
the altercation wasn’t a storm ina tea-cup, it came, at all events, to a calm 
in a pint-stoup, wherein each of the belligerents (who seemingly must have 
set up house in the Billingsgate of Scotland) found, as statesmen say, ‘* peace 
with honour.” The air is very old; and with variations here and there, is 
to be found in many of the old Collections. To it was also sung Burns’s 
not over decorous ditty, ‘‘ The Rantin’ Dog, the Daddie o’t.” 

Several of Sir Alexander Boswell’s songs have found place in the present 








Work—e.g., ‘‘Jenny’s Bawbee,” ‘‘Jenny Dang the Weaver” (Jenny would 
seem to have been a favourite), and ‘‘Good Night and Joy be wi’ ye a’.” 
To the particulars which have already been given regarding Sir Alexander 
[see Note on ‘‘Jenny’s Bawbee”] may be added the following :—He was 
educated at Westminster School and the University of Oxford. He suc- 
ceeded to the paternal mansion of Auchinleck, Ayrshire, in 1795, and there- 
after made an extended European tour. He was an enthusiastic worshipper 
of Burns, and was himself possessed of no inconsiderable share of genius. 
In 1803 he published anonymously a small volume of ‘‘ Songs chiefly in the 
Scottish Dialect.” This was followed by a roaringly funny ballad entitled 
‘<The Spirit of Tintoc ; or, Johnnie Bell and the Kelpie :” in 1810 appeared 
‘€ Wdinburgh ; or, The Ancient Royalty, a Sketch of Former Manners :” and 
in 1811 was published ‘‘ Clan Alpin’s Vow; a Fragment,” intensely tragic. 
Sir Alexander set up a printing press ia his mansion, from which he issued, 
for private circulation, “The Tyrant’s Fall,” “The Woo’-Creel ; or, The Bull 
o’ Bashun,” and other poems, as well as songs and antiquarian tracts. Of 
strictly Conservative principles, he became M.P. for the county of Ayr, 
acting also as Lieutenant-Colonel of the Ayrshire Yeomanry, and in 1821 
was created a Baronet for his eminent public services. It is to Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell that the Burns Monument on the banks of the Doon owes its 
existence ; and it was on this wise that the project was realised :—Sir Alex- 
ander advertised in the newspapers that/a public meeting would be held at 
Ayr, ona certain date, to consider what steps should be taken towards the 
Through public apathy—Shame !—nobody turned up 
except a co-worker of Sir Alexander's. Undaunted, Sir Alexander took the 
chair, and his friend acted as clerk, the one gentleman proposing and the 
other seconding motions towards the end in view. The worthy Baronet 
had these resolutions printed and circulated broadcast, thus raising nearly 
£2000, and crowning the enterprise by laying the foundation-stone on the 
25th of January—the anniversary of Burns’s birthday—1820. Sir Alex- 
ander’s lamentable end has been referred to in the earlier Note. Our hero 
was a right jolly good fellow, who, notwithstanding his learning and position, 
gloried in speaking the broadest of broad Scotch—a worthy example to the 
fusionless foplings who blush to use their mother-tongue. 


object mentioned. 


The Green Purse (p. 269).—These verses, written by Allan Ramsay, 
were first published in the ‘‘ Tea-Table Miscellany ” (1724), the air to which 
they are assigned in the present Work being that to which they were origin- 
ally sung. Since, according to the song, “‘ the best thing 0’ a’s a-wantin’ 
yet,” the inclusion, in this paragraph, of ** Auld Robin the Laird” (we 
raise our hats) may show, at all events, how 7¢s hero managed to get the 
deficiency supplied. The song which commemorates “ Auld Robin’s” 
achievement has also this further in favour of its insertion here—that it may 
be sung to the same air as ‘‘ The Green Purse.” The words were written by 
Alexander Maclagan, for reference to whom see Note on “He? a Crony 0’ 
mine.” 


Auld Robin, our laird, thought 0’ changin’ his life, 

But he didna weel ken whaur to wale a gude wife ; 

A plump quean had he who had served him for years,—- 
‘Ho, Tibby,” said the laird, lo! Tibby appears : 

“¢ Sit doun,” said the laird, ‘‘ ye are wanted a-wee. ?— 
‘Very weel, sir,” quo’ Tibby, “sae let it be.” 


‘Noo, Tibby,” quo’ he, “there’s a queer rumour rins 
Through the hail country-side, that there’s naebody spins, 
Bakes, washes, or brews, wi’ sic talents as you: 

An’ what a’body says, ye ken, maun be true, 

Sae ye ought to be gratefu’ for their courtesie.”"— 

‘* Very weel, sir,” quo’ Tibby, “sae let it be.” 


“Noo, it seemeth but just an’ richt proper to me, 
That ye milk your ain cow "neath your ain fig-tree ; 
That a servant sae thrifty a guid wife will mak’ ; 
It’s as clear as daylicht, sae a man ye maun tak’, 
Wha will haud ye as dear as the licht 0’ his e’e.”— 
“Very weel, sir,” quo’ Tibby, “sae let it be.” 


“The pearl may be pure, Tib, though rough be the shell, 
Sae I’m determined to wed ye mysel’ ; 

An’ a’ that a lovin’ an’ leal heart can grant 

O’ this warld’s wealth, lass, troth, ye shall nae want : 
Sae a kiss to the bargain ye maun gi’e to me.”— 

** Very weel, sir,” quo’ Tibby, “sae let it be,” 
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The weddin’-day came, wi’ bride-cake an’ bans, 

Fand Tib 7’ the kitchen, ’mang tubs, pats, and pans: 

“*Bless me,” quo’ the laird, ‘what on earth hauds you here? 
Our frien’s are a’ met, in their braw bridal gear ; 

Ye maun busk in your best, lass, and that speedily.”— 
“‘Very weel, sir,” quo’ Tibby, “sae let it be.” 


When the blessin’ was said, an’ the feastin’ was done, 
Tib crap to her bed?’ the garret aboon, 

When she heard the laird’s fit, an’ his tap at her door : 
She wondered—he ne’er took sic freedoms before. 
“‘Come, Tibby, my lass, ye maun listen to me.” — 
“Very weel, sir,” quo Tibby, “sae let it be.” 


‘*Noo, Tibby, ye ken, we were wedded this nicht, 

An’ that ye should be here, haith, I think is no richt.— 
It canna be richt ; for when women an’ men 

Are wedded, they ought to be bedded, ye ken: 

Sae come doon the stair, Tib, an’ e’en sleep wi’ me.” — 
“*Very weel, sir,” quo’ Tibby, “sae let it be.” 


On Cessnock Banks (p. 271). — Different versions of this song 
occur in different editions of Burns, one containing no fewer than three eight- 
lined stanzas in addition to those quoted in the present Work. These are 
all couched in the same strain; and the song is thus well entitled to the 
sobriquet, ¢he song of similies. It is an early production of Burns’s, first 
given to the world by Cromek, who took it down from the oral communi- 
cation of the lady in whose honour it was written. But who was the lady? 
Editors and critics have puzzled themselves over the question. It is now 
proved beyond doubt that the ‘‘ Lass of Cessnock Banks” was Ellison Begbie, 
a farmer’s daughter who lived on the Cessnock, about two miles’ distance 
from Lochlea. In Dr. Currie’s edition of Burns, there are given to the 
world four love-letters of the poet, dated 1783, and addressed to E. B., the 
fourth of which goes to show Burns in the position of a rejected suitor for 
E. B.’s hand. In Cunningham’s edition, these letters are simply addressed 
to ‘‘Miss E.,” while in certain other editions, they are excluded. Why any 
mystery should be observed regarding the matter is certainly by no means 
obvious. ‘‘Love is blind,” and Burns is said to have been by no means 
exacting on the score of his heroines’ personal beauty; but independent 
evidence goes to prove that Ellison Begbie, at all events, was naturally 
endowed with altogether exceptional gifts and graces. After her marriage, 
she settled near Kilmarnock ; and happening to meet the poet one day, just 
after the first edition of his poems had been published (1786), she was pre- 
sented by him with a copy, inscribed with his handwriting. The Ettrick 
Shepherd, in speculating as to who ‘‘E. B.” really was, remarks, ‘‘ There 
is no doubt that hanging and marriage go by destiny, else Burns should 
have had this sensible girl; and Burns himself is said to have declared 
that ‘‘of all the women he had ever courted, he had met with none that he 
could have made such a companion of for life as Ellison Begbie.” The 
marked transition to the vernacular, made, at the end of each four lines, to 
the ‘‘glancin’ sparklin’ e’en,” is very happy. The rest of the song takes 
the poet out of himself; these lines bring him to himselfagain. [See Note 
on “I gaed a Waefw Gate yestreen.”] In the good old days, the air 
seems to have been styled ‘Salt Fish and Dumplings.” It derives its 
name, ‘The Cardin’ o’t,” from its gwondam association with the verses 
thus entitled, and which were also written by Burns. 


The Cauld, Cauld Winter’s Gane, Luve (p. 273).—These stanzas 
are taken from Messrs. Blackie’s ‘‘Book of Scottish Song,” and were written 
by Mr. William Train, son of Mr. Joseph Train. Of the latter of these 
writers we have already given some account in the Note to ‘‘ The Maid of 
Islay.” [We may here take the opportunity of remarking that ‘‘The Maid 
of Islay” proves to have been written by the Rev. William Dunbar, D.D. 
(1780-1861), minister of Applegarth, Dumfriesshire, and author of “The 
Natural History of Bees,” and not by Mr, Joseph Train. This, however, by 
the way.] William Train was born at Newton-Stewart, Galloway, in 1816, 





Not having the early difficulties to contend with which his father had, he 
received in his youth an excellent education, partly legal, partly commercial, 
which enabled him, when only twenty-three years of age, to obtain the 
position of cashier of the Southern Bank of Scotland in Dumfries. He 
afterwards became a bank inspector, and ultimately obtained the office of 
Government Surveyor of Stamps and Taxes for East Lothian. Being of a 
literary turn, he contributed a number of poetical pieces to various publica- 
tions, and compiled a memoir of his father. 

The name of the air—‘‘ My Wife has ta’en the Gee””—takes us to Herd’s 
Collection (1769), where the amusing marital experience thus styled was 
originally published. The air itself was communicated by Burns to John- 
son’s ‘‘ Museum,” where it appears with the words from which it derives its 
name. It is evidently based upon the old air termed ‘‘ The Miller” which, 
by pretty general consent, is now assigned to ‘‘Mary Morison.” [See 
Note on which.] It is perhaps not very extraordinary that, while the true 
character of the air now appropriately linked to ‘‘ Mary Morison” is tender 
and pathetic, this inherently subdued expression should originally have been 
ignored, and the air been sung a//egro to a rattling song— 


“*OQ merry may the maid be 
That marries wi’ the miller.” 


The fact, however, becomes not a little curious when this additional circum- 
stance is recorded, that the plaintive air based upon ‘‘Mary Morison,” which 
in the present Work is set to ‘‘The Cauld, Cauld Winter’s gane, Love,” 
should also, in z¢és turn, have its proper sentiment originally violated, and 
derive its title of ‘‘ My Wife has ta’en the Gee” from having been merrily 
sung to the following verses :— 


A friend o’ mine cam’ here yestreen, 
And he wad ha’e me doun, 

To drink a pot 0’ ale wi’ him 
In the neist borough toun. 

But oh! alake! it was the waur, 
And sair the waur for me ; 

For lang or e’er that I cam’ hame, 
My wife had ta’en the gee. 


We sat sae late, and drank sae stout, 
The truth I’ll tell to you, 
That lang or ever midnight cam’, 
We baith were roarin’ fou. 
My wife sits by the fireside, 
And the tear blinds aye her e’e ; 
The ne’er a bed will she gae to, 
But sit and tak’ the gee. 


T the mornin’ soon, when I cam’ doun, 
The ne’er a word she spak’, 

But mony a sad and sour look gi’ed, 
And aye her head she’d shake. 

“¢My dear,” quo’ I, ‘‘ what aileth thee, 
To look sae sour at me; 

Ill never do the like again, 
If ye’ll ne’er tak’ the gee.” 


When that she heard, she ran, she flang 
Her arms about my neck, 
Gi’ed twenty kisses in a crack, 
And, poor wee thing, she grat. 
“*Tf ye’ll ne’er do the like again, 
But stay at hame wi’ me, 
Vl lay my life, I’se be the wife 
That never tak’s the gee.” 


There is another air, said to be old, and entitled ‘‘ My Wife has ta’en the 
Gee,” which appears in Gow’s “Fifth Collection of Reels and Strathspeys ; ” 
but it bears no resemblance to the one which we have just been considering. 
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TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 


Air from Thomson’s Collection, 1793-1841. 


Words by BURNS. 
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That sacred hour can I forget? Ayr, gurgling, kiss’d his pebbled shore, 

Can I forget the hallow’d grove, O’erhung with wild woods thick’ning green; 
Where, by the winding Ayr, we met The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar 

To live one day of parting love? Twin’d am’rous round the raptur’d scene. 
Eternity can not efface The flow’rs sprang wanton to be prest, 

Those records dear of transports past, The birds sang love on ev’ry spray, 
Thy image at our last embrace,_ Till too, too soon, the glowing west 

Ahb!little thought we ’twas our last. Proclaimed the speed of wingéd day. 

4 


Still o’er these scenes my mem’ry wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care; 
Time but th’ impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary! dear departed shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast? 
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Words written by BURNS in 1787. 


(1787-1803.) 
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Air from Johnson 


Andante espressivo. 
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Who but owns their magic sway? 
Who but knows they all decay? 

The tender thrill, the pitying tear, 
The gen’rous purpose, nobly dear, 
The gentle look that rage disarms,— 
These are all immortal charms. 


The lily’s hue, the rose’s dye, 
The kindling lustre of an eye— 
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BONNIE WEE THING. 


Words by BURNS. Air from Oswald’s “Caledonian Pocket 
Companion? circa 1755. 


Un poco andante con espressione. 
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Bonnie wee thing, cannie wee thing, 
Lovely wee thing, wert thou mine, 


I wad wear thee in my bosom, 
Goddess of this soul o’ mine. 


Lest my jewel I should tine. 
Wit and grace, and love and beauty, 


In ae constellation shine! 


To adore thee is my duty, 


Air, “Mary’s Dream” Old Set. 


(1782-1851 ). 


KEEN BLAWS THE WIND OWRE DONOCHT HEAD. 


Last twelve lines by Captain CHARLES GRAY, R.M. 


Words by GEORGE PICKERING, anterior to 1794; with 
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“Fw ninety winters ha’e I seen, 
And piped where gor-cocks whirring flew, 
And mony a day ye’ve danced, I ween, 
To lilts which frae my drone I blew.’ 
My Eppie waked, and soon she cried— 
‘Get up, guidman, and let him in; 
For weel ye ken the winter nicht 
Was short when he began his din” 


3 
My Eppie’s voice, O wow, it’s sweet! 
E’en though she bans and scaulds a wee; 
But when it’s tuned to sorrows tale, 
O haith, it’s doubly dear to me! 
“Come in, auld carle! I’ll steer the fire, 
And mak’ it bleeze a bonnie flame; 
Your bluid is thin, ye’ve tint the gate, 
Ye should na stray sae far frae hame” 


4 

“Nae hame hae J)’ the minstrel said, 

“Sad party strife o’erturned my ha’; 
And, weeping at the eve o’ life, 

I wander through a wreath o’ snaw” 
“Wae’s me, auld carle! sad is your tale— 

Your wallet’s toom, your cleedin’s thin;. 
Mine’s no the hand to steek the door 

When want and wae wad fain be in” 


5 
We took him ben — we set him doon, 
And soon the ingle bleezed fu’ hie; 
The auld man thocht himsel’ at hame, 
And dried the tear-drap frae his e’e. 
Ance mair the minstrel waked a strain, 
Nae merry lit, but sad and slow; 
In fancy’s ear it seemed to wail 
A free-born nation’s overthrow. 
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LASSIE WI THE LINT-WHITE LOCKS. 
(Solo, or Duet with Chorus.) 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign SS. 


2 3 
And when the welcome simmer shower When Cynthia lights wi’ silver ray 
Has cheer’d ilk drooping little flower, The weary shearer’s hameward way, 
We’ll to the breathing woodbine bower Thro’ yellow waving fields we’ll stray, 
At sultry noon, my dearie, O. And talk o’ love, my dearie, O. 
Lassie wi} &c. Lassie wi} &c. 
4 


And when the howling wintry blast 
Disturbs my lassie’s midnight rest, 
Enclaspéd to my faithful breast, 
I'll comfort thee, my dearie, O. 
Lassie wi) &c. 
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POLWART ON THE GREEN. 


Words from Ramsay’s “Tea Table Miscellany,” 1724. Air from Crockat MS., 1709. 


Moderato. 
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As lang as e’er they please; 


Let dorty dames say na, 


And yield my heart to thee; 
Be ever to the captive kind, 


While inwardly they bleeze. 
But I will frankly show my mind, 


Seem caulder than the snaw, 
That langs na to be free. 
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I mourn through the gay gaudy day, 


As hopeless I muse on thy charms; 
But welcome the dream o’ sweet slumber, 


For then I am lock’‘d in thy arms, Jessie. 


I guess by the dear angel smile, 


Gainst fortune’s fell cruel decree, Jessie? 


I guess by the love-rolling e’e; 
But why urge the tender confession, 
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oy WE 8\6 
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COME UNDER MY PLAIDIE. 


Air, Johnnie M¢ Gill? 


Words by HECTOR MACNEILL, (1746 - 1818). 


Allegretto. 
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“Gae ’wa’ wi yer plaidie! auld Donald, gae ’wa’; 
I fear na the cauld blast, the drift, nor the snaw! 
Gae ’wa’ wi’ yer plaidie! Ill no sit beside ye; 
Ye micht be my gutcher! auld Donald, gae ’wa’. 
I’m gaun to meet Johnnie—he’s young and he’s bonnie; 
He’s been at Meg’s bridal, fw trig and fw braw! 
Nane dances sae lichtly, sae gracefu’, sae tichtly,— 
His cheek’s like the new rose, his brow’s like the snaw!” 


3 
“Dear Marion, let that flee stick fast to the’wa’; 
Your Jock’s but a gowk, and has naething ava: 
The haill o his pack he has now on his back; 
He’s thretty and I am but threescore and twa. 
Be frank now, and kindly-Tll busk ye aye finely; 
To kirk or to market there'll few gang sae braw; 
A bien house to bide in, a chaise for to ride in, 
And flunkeys to ’tend ye as aft as ye ca.” 


A 
“My faither aye tauld me, my mither and a, 
Ye’d mak’ a gude husband, and keep me aye braw: 
It’s true I lo’ Johnnie; he’s young and he’s bonnie; 
But, wae’s me! I ken he has naething ava’! 
I hae little tocher; ye’ve made a gude offer; 
I’m now mair than twenty; my time is but sma’! 
Sae gie me your plaidie; I’ll creep in beside ye; 
I thocht ye'd been aulder than threescore and twa!” 


5) 
She crap in ayont him, beside the stane wa, 
Whare Johnnie was list’ning, and heard her tell a; 
The day was appointed!— his proud heart it dunted, 
And strack ’gainst his side, as in bursting in twa. 
He wander’d hame weary, the nicht it was dreary, 
And, thowless, he tint his gate ‘mang the deep snaw; 
The howlet was screamin’, while Johnnie cried, Women 
Wad marry auld Nick, if he’d keep them aye braw” 
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My DEAR HIGHLAND LADDIE, O. 
(Contralto, 


Words by TANNAHILL. 
Moderato. 


Music by JOHN GREIG, Mus. Doc. 


Piano. 
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The moorcock that craws on the brow of Ben Connal, 
He kens o’ his bed in a sweet mossy hame; 
The eagle that soars on the cliffs of Clanronald, 
Unawed and unhunted, his eyrie can claim. 
The solan can sleep on his shelve of the shore, 
The cormorant roost on his rock of the sea; 
But ah! there is one whose hard fate I deplore, 
Nor house, ha’, nor hame, in this country has he. 
The conflict is past, and our name is no more; 
There’s nought left but sorrow for Scotland and me. 
3 
The target is torn from the arm of the just, 
The helmet is cleft on the brow of the brave, 
The claymore for ever in darkness must rust; 
But red is the sword of the stranger and slave. 
The hoof of the horse, and the foot of the proud 
Have trod o’er the plumes on the bonnet of blue: 
Why slept the red bolt in the breast of the cloud, 
When tyranny revelld in blood of the true? 
Fareweel, my young hero, the gallant and good! 
The crown of thy fathers is torn from thy brow. 
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SCOTLAND YET. 
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2 3 
The heath waves wild upon her hills, The thistle wags upon the fields 
And, foaming frae the fells, Where Wallace bore his blade, 
Her fountains sing o’ freedom still, That gave her foemen’s dearest bluid 
As they dance down the dells. To dye her auld gray plaid. 
And weel I lo’e the land, my lads, And looking to the lift, my lads, 
That’s girded by the sea; He sang this doughty glee, 
Then Scotland’s dales, and Scotland’s vales, ‘Auld Scotland’s right, and Scotland’s might, 
And Scotland’s hills for me!_— And Scotland’s hills for me!”” 
Vl drink a cup to Scotland yet, Ill drink a cup to Scotland yet, 
Wi’ a’ the honours three! Wi’ a’ the honours three! 
4 


They tell o’ lands wi’ brighter skies, 
Where freedom’s voice ne’er rang; 
Give me the hills where Ossian dwelt, 
And Coila’s minstrel sang; 
For I’ve nae skill o’ lands, my lads, 
That kenna to be free; 
Then Scotland’s right, and Scotland’s might, 
And Scotland’s hills for me! — 
Tll drink a cup to Scotland yet, 
Wi’ @ the honours three! 
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Words from Messrs Blackies’ 
“Book of Scottish Song? 1843 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign %. 


2 
“O sair hae I fought, 
Ear’ and late did I toil, 
My bairnies for to feed and clead— 
My comfort was their smile. 
When I thocht on Jamie far awa’ 
And O his love sae fain, 
A bodin thrill cam through my heart— 
We’d maybe meet again. 
Noo we’re a’ noddin, &c. 


3 
“When he knocket at the door, 
I thocht I kent. the rap; 
And little Katie cried aloud 
‘My daddie he’s come back? 
A stoun’ gaed through my anxious breast, 
As thochtfully I sat; 
I rase—I gazed—fell in his arms, 
And burstet out and grat” 
Noo we’re a noddin’, &c. 


S. Vic. Chorus on next page. 
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On ETTRICK BANKS. 


Words from Ramsay’s “Tea-Table Miscellany? 1724. Air from the “Orpheus Caledonius} 1725. 


Andantino espressivo. 
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Said I, “My lassie, will ye gang 
To the Highland hills, the Earse to learn? 
I'll give thee baith a cow and ewe, 
When ye come to the brig o’ Earn. 
At Leith auld meal comes in, ne’er fash, 
Aw herrings at the Broomielaw; 
Cheer up your heart, my bonnie lass, 
There’s gear to win ye never saw. 


3 
A day when we ha’e wrought eneuch, 
When winter frosts an’ snaw begin, 
Sune as the sun gaes west the loch, 
At nicht when ye sit doun to spin, 
Tll screw my pipes, an’ play a spring; 
And thus the weary nicht we’ll en, 
Till the tender kid an’ lamb-time bring 
Our pleasant simmer back again. 


4 
“Syne when the trees are in their bloom, 
Aw gowans glent o’er ilka fiel! 
I'll meet my lass amang the broom, 
Aw lead her to my simmer-shiel: 
There far frae a’ their scornfw’ din, 
That mak’ the kindly heart their sport; 
We'll laugh, an’ kiss, an’ dance, am sing, 
Aw gar the langest day seem short.’ , 





© WALLY WALLY 


(Solo or Duet, Soprano & Contralto.) 


Words of uncertain date—1670 or 1570. Air probably contemporaneous with words. 
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O waly, waly, but love be bonnie 

A little time while it is new; 
But when it’s auld, it waxes cauld, 

Aw fades away like the mornin’ dew. 
O wherefore should I busk my heid, 

Or wherefore should I kame my hair? 
For my true love has me forsook, 

An’ says he’ll never love me mair. 


3 

Now Arthur’s Seat shall be my bed, 

The sheets shall ne’er be press’d by me, 
St Anton’s Well shall be my drink, 

Since my true love has forsaken me. 
Martinmas wind, when wilt thou blaw, 

An’ shake the green leaves aff the tree? 
O, gentle death, when wilt thou come? 

For o’ my life I am wearie. 


4A 

Tis not the frost that freezes fell; 

Nor blawing snaw’s inclemencie; 
Tis not sic cauld that makes me cry; 

But my love’s heart’s grown cauld to me. 
When we came in by Glasgow town, 

We were a comely sicht to see,— 
My love was clad in the black velvet, 

And I mysel’ in cramasie. 


5 
But had I wist, before I kiss’d, 
That love had been sae ill to win, 
Id lock’d my heart in a case of gold, 
Aw pinn’d it wi a siller pin. 
Oh, oh! if my young babe were born, 
An’ set upon the nurse’s knee, 
Aw I myself were dead and gane, 
An’ the green grass growin’ over me. 
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Air by Matthew Wilson, c@rca 1850. 


1877 ). 


Moderato e semplice. 


MEET ME ON THE GOWAN LEA. 


Words by WILLIAM C. CAMERON. (i801 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign ¥. 


2 
The gladsome lark o’er moor and fell, 
The lintie in the bosky dell, 
Nae blyther than your bonnie sel’, 
My ain, my artless Mary. 
Meet me, &c. 


We'll join our love Boer to the breeze 
That sighs in whispers through the trees; 
And a that twa fond hearts can please 
Will be our sang, dear Mary. 
Meet me, &e. 


4 
There ye shall sing the sun to rest, 
While to my faithfw bosom prest, 
Then wha sae happy, wha sae blest, 
As me and my dear Mary? 
Meet me, &c. 


For the sake of variety,the accompaniment to the refrain, as given at the outset, may be substituted at the end of verse 3. 
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WELL MEET BESIDE THE DUSKY GLEN 


Words by TANNAHILL. 


Air based upon “The bonnie brier -bush”. 


Andantino con tenerezza. 
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2 
I'll lead thee to the birken bow’r, on yon burn- side, 
Sae sweetly wove wi woodbine flow’r, on yon burn- side; 
There the mavis we will hear, 
And the blackbird singin’ clear, 
As on my arm ye lean, doun by yon burn- side. 


Awa’, ye rude unfeelin’ crew, oe yon burn-side; 

Those fairy scenes are no far you, by yon burn- side: 
There Fancy smoothes her theme, 
By the sweetly murmrin stream, 

And the rock-lodg’d echoes skim, doun by yon burn- side. 


4A 
Now the plantin’ taps are ting’d wi gowd, on yon burn -side, 
And gloamin’ draws her foggy shroud, o'er yon burn side; 
Far frae the noisy scene, 
T’ll thro’ the fields alane; 
There we'll meet, my ain dear Jean! doun by yon burn-side. 
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KATE DALRYMPLE. 


Melody, modern variation of “Jinglin’ Johnnie” 


1859 ). 
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2 
Her face had a smack o’ the gruesome an’ grim, 


' That did frae the fash o’ a wooers defend her; 


Her lang Roman nose nearly met wi her chin, 
That brang folk in mind o’ the auld witch o’ Endor. 
A wiggle in her walk had Kate Dalrymple, 

A snivel in her talk had Kate Dalrymple, 

An’ mongacornelian an’ cairngorm pimple, 

Did blaze on the dun face o’ Kate Dalrymple. 


3 
She span tarry woo’ the hale winter thro’, 
For Kate neer was lazy, but eident an’ thrifty; 


She wrocht ‘mang the peats, coil’d the hay, shore the corn, 


An’ supported hersel by her ain hard shift aye. 

But ne’er a lover cam’ to Kate Dalrymple; 

For beauty an’ tocher wanted Kate Dalrymple; 
Unheeded was the quean baith by gentle an’ simple,- 
A blank in existence seem’d puir Kate Dalrymple. 


But mony are the ups an’ the douns in life, 

When the dice- box o’ fate’s jumbled a’ tapsalteerie; 
Sae Kate fell heiress to a rich frien’s estate, 

An’ nae langer for wooers had she cause to weary. 

The Laird cam’ a-wooin’ soon o’ Kate Dalrymple, 
The Lawyer, scrapin’, bowin’, fan oot Kate Dalrymple; 
Owre ilk wooer’s face was seen love’s smilim dimple, 
Sae noo she’s nae mair Kate, but Miss Dalrymple. 


She aften times thocht wate dwelt by hersel, 

She could wed Willie Speedyspool, the sarkin’ weaver; 
An’ noo unto Will she the secret did tell, 

Wha for love or for interest did kindly receive her. 
He flung by his beddles soon for Kate Dalrymple, 

He brent a his treddles doon for Kate Dalrymple; 


Tho’ his richt e’e doth skellie am’ his left leg doth limp ill, 


He’s won the heart an’ got the hand o’ Kate Dalrymple. 
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HOGUNAGAR. 


Words by LORD BYRON, (1788-1824) Air by M?$ GIBSON of Edinburgh, 
(1786 - 1838.) 


Con anima. 
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Ah! there my young footsteps in infancy wander’d, 
My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid; 
On chieftains departed my memory ponder’d, 
As daily I stray’ through the pine-cover’d glade. 
I sought not my home till the day’s dying glory 
Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star; 
For fancy was cheer’d by traditional story, 
Disclos’d by the natives of dark Lochnagavr. 


3 

Shades of the dead, have I not heard your voices 

Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale? 
Surely the soul of the hero rejoices, 

And rides on the wind o’er his own Highland vale. 
Round Lochnagar while the stormy mist gathers, 

Winter presides in his cold icy car; 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers! 

They dwell ’mid the tempests of dark Lochnagar. 


4 
Ill starr’d, though brave, did no vision foreboding 
Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause? 
Ah! were ye then destined to die at Culloden, 
Tho’ victory crown’d not your fall with applause? 
Still were ye happy in death’s earthy slumbers; 
You rest with your clan in the caves of Braemar; 
The pibroch resounds to the pipers loud numbers, 
Your deeds to the echoes of wild Lochnagar. 


5 
Years have roll’d on, Lochnagar, since I left you! 
Years must elapse ere I see you again; 
Though Nature of verdure and flowers has bereft you, 
Yet still thou art dearer than Albion’s plain. 
England, thy beauties are tame and domestic 
To one who has rov’d on the mountains afar! 
Oh! for the crags that are wild and majestic, 
The steep frowning glories of dark Lochnagar! 


_—— 
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A ROSE-BUD BY MY EARLY WALK. 


Air, an adaptation of “The Shepherd’s Wife” 


Words by BU RNS. 
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2 

Within the bush, her covert nest, 
A little linnet fondly press’d 
The dew sat chilly on her breast, 

Sae early in the morning. 
She soon shall see her tender brood, 
The pride, the pleasure o’ the wood, 
Amang the fresh green leaves bedew’d, 

Awake the early morning. 


3 
So thou, dear bird, young Jeanie fair! 
On trembling string, or vocal air, 
Shall sweetly pay the tender care 
That tends thy early morning. 
So thou, sweet rosebud, young and gay, 
Shalt beauteous blaze upon the day, 
And bless the parents’ ev’ning ray 
That watch’d thy early morning. 
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Melody varied from Air in LEYDEN MS., c7rca 1695. 
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(Solo or Duet, Soprano and Teno 


Words by ROBERT CRAWFORD, 1725. 


Andantino con dolcezza. 
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2 
The warblers are heard in the grove, 
The linnet, the lark and the thrush; 
The blackbird and sweet-cooing dove 
With music enchant ev’ry bush. 
Come, let us go forth to the mead, 
Let us see how the primroses spring; 
We'll lodge in some village on Tweed, 
And love while the feather’d folk sing. 
3 
How does my love pass the long day? 
Does Mary not tend a few sheep? 
Do they never carelessly stray 
While happily she lies asleep? 
Should Tweed’s murmurs lull her to rest, 
Kind Nature indulging my bliss, 
To ease the soft pains of my breast, 
I’d steal an ambrosial kiss. 
4 
’Tis she does the virgins excel, 
No beauty with her may compare; 
Love’s graces around her do dwell, 
She’s fairest where thousands are fair. 
Say, charmer, where do thy flocks stray? 
Oh! tell me at morn where they feed; 
Shall I seek them on sweet-winding Tay, 
Or the pleasanter banks of the Tweed? 
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2 
No effeminate customs our sinews unbrace, 
No luxurious tables enervate our race; 
Our loud-sounding pipe breathes the true martial strain, 
And our hearts still the old Scottish valour retain. 
Such our love, &c. 
3 
As a storm in the ocean when Boreas blows, 
So are we enraged when we rush on our foes: 
We sons of the mountains, tremendous as rocks, 
Dash the force of our foes with our thundering strokes. 
Such our love, &c. 
4 
We're tall as the oak on the mount of the vale, 
Are swift as the roe which the hound doth assail; 
As the full moon in autumn our shields do appear,— 
Minerva would dread to encounter our spear. 
Such our love, &e. 
5 
Quebec and Cape Breton, the pride of old France, 
In their troops fondly boasted till we did advance; 
But when our claymores they saw us produce, 
Their courage did fail and they sued for a truce. 
Such our loye, &e. 
6 
In our realm may the fury of faction long cease, 
May our councils be wise, and our commerce increase; 
And in Scotia’s cold climate may each of us find 
That our friends still prove true, and our beauties prove kind. 
Then we’ll defend our liberty, our country, and our laws, 
And teach our late posterity to fight in Freedom’s cause; 
That they like our bold ancestors, for honour and applause, 
May defy the foe, with all his art, to alter our laws. 
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(JSOOD NIGHT, AND JOY BE WI YE A’ 


Words by Sir ALEXANDER BOSWELL, Bart. 


Air popular long before 1740. 


(1775 - 1822.) 
Moderato. 
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When on yon muir our gallant clan 
Frae boasting foes their banners tore, 
Who show’d himsel’ a better man, 
Or fiercer wav’d the-red claymore? 
But when in peace—then mark me there;- 
When through the glen the wand’rer came, 
I gave him o’ our hardy fare, 
I gave him here a welcome hame. 


Q9 


The auld will speak, the young maun hear; 
Be cantie, but be guid and leal; 

Your ain ills aye ha’e heart to bear, 
Anither’s aye ha’e heart to feel 

So, ere I set, I'll see you shine, 
I'll see you triumph ere I fa; 

My parting breath shall boast you mine- 
Good night, and joy be wi’ ye a’. 
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THE SCOTTISH EMIGRANT’S FAREWEEL. 


Words and Melody by ALEXANDER HUME, 
(1811 - 1859.) 


Moderato. 
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Thou land wi love an’ freedom crowned— 
In ilk wee cot an’ lordly dwellin’ 
May manly-hearted youths be found, 
And maids in ev'ry grace excellin’- 
The land where Bruce and Wallace wight 
For freedom fought in days o’ danger, 
Ne’er crouch’d to proud usurpin’ might, 
But foremost stood, wrong’s stern avenger. 


3 

Tho’ far frae thee, my native shore, 

An’ toss’d on life’s tempestuous ocean; 
My heart, aye Scottish to the core, 

Shall cling to thee wi’ warm devotion. 
An’ while the wavin’ heather grows, 

An’ onward rows the windin’ river, 
The toast be “Scotland’s broomy knowes, 

Her mountains, rocks, an’ glens for ever!” 
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PeeeulD NEW YEAR TO ANE AWN Al 


(Solo, or Solo with Chorus.) 
Words by PETER LIVINGSTONE. Melody by Aexander Hume, cC?rca 1848. 


Con anima. 
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O Time flies fast, he winna wait, We twa hae baith been happy lang, 
My friend, for you or me; We ran about the braes; 
He works his wonders day by day, In yon wee cot beneath the tree 
And onward still doth flee. We spent our early days. 
O wha can tell when ilka ane, We ran about the burnie’s side- 
IT see sae happy here, The spot will aye be dear; 
Will meet again an’ merry be, Aw those that used to meet us there 
Anither guid New Year? We'll think on mony a year. 
A guid New Year, &c. A guid New Year, &c. 
4 


Now let us hope our years may be, 
As guid as they hae been; 
And trust we ne’er again may see 
The sorrows we hae seen. 
And let us wish that ane an a’, 
Our friends baith far an’ near, 
May aye enjoy in times to come 
A hearty, guid New Year. 
A guid New Year, &c. 
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MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Words mostly by BURNS. Florid version of Gaelic Air, “Crochallan”’ 


Andante espressivo. 


Piano. 
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My heart’s in the High - lands, my heart is not here, My 
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Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the north, 
The birth- place of valour, the country of worth, 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 


3 
Farewell to the mountains high cover’d with snow; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 


4 
My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here, 
My heart's in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer; 
A-chasing the wild deer, and following the roe- 
My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go. 


THE BRAES © YARROm. 


Words by WILLIAM HAMILTON of Bangour, Air old, and based upon “The Lady’s Goune”’ 
(1704 - 1754) 


Andante con dolcezza. 
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“Weep not, weep not, my bonnie, bomie bride, 
Weep not, weep not, my winsome marrow; 
Nor let thy heart lament to leave 
win’ the birks on the braes o’ Yarrow.” 
Why does she weep, thy bonnie, bonnie bride? 
Why does she weep, thy winsome marrow? 
And why daur ye nae mair weel be seen, 
Pwin’ the birks on the braes o’ Yarrow?” 


3 
“Lang maun she weep, lang, lang maun she weep, 
Lang maun she weep wi dule and sorrow; 
And lang maun I nae mair weel be seen, 
Pu in’ the birks on the braes o’ Yarrow: 
For she has tint her lover, lover dear, 
Her lover dear, the cause 0’ sorrow; 
And J hae slain the comeliest swain 
That e’er pu’d birks on the braes o’ Yarrow. 


A 
“Fair was thy love, fair, fair indeed thy love! 
In flowry bands thou didst him fetter; 
Though he was fair, and well-beloved again, 
Than me he did not love thee better. 
Busk ye, then, busk ye, my bonnie, bonnie bride, 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow; 
Busk ye, and lo’e me on the banks o’ the Tweed, 
And think nae mair o’ the braes o’ Yarrow” 


5 
“How can I busk a bonnie, bonnie bride? 
How can I busk a winsome marrow? 
How can I lo’e him on the banks o’ Tweed, 
That slew my love on the braes o’ Yarrow? 
O Yarrow fields, may never rain 
Nor dew your tender blossoms cover! 
For there was basely slain my love, 
My love, as he had not been a lover.” 
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WHERE ARE THE JOYS? 


Words by BURNS. Air, “Saw ye my faither 2” 


Andante. 


Voice. 


Piano. 
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Is it that summer’s forsaken our valleys, 
And grim surly winter is near? 

No, no; the bees humming around the gay roses, 
Proclaim it the pride of the year. 

Fain would I hide what I fear to discover, 
Yet long, long too well I have known, 

All that has caused this wreck in my bosom 
Is Jenny, fair Jenny alone. 


3 
Time cannot aid me, my griefs are immortal, 
Nor hope dare a comfort bestow; 
Come then; enamour’d and fond of my anguish, 
Enjoyment I'll seek in my woe. 


The last verse ends at the sign Fine, but is generally omitted. 


Air,‘“When she cam’ ben,she bobbit” 


THE LAIRD O COGKFEN 


Last two stanzas added by Miss FERRIER, c77ca 1820. 


Words by LADY NAIRNE. 
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Doun by the dyke-side a lady did dwell, 

At his table-head he thought she’d look well; 
M‘Cleish’s ae daughter o’ Claverse-ha Lee, 
A pennyless lass wi’ a lang pedigree. 


SS) 


His wig was weel pouther’d, an’ as guid as new, 
His waistcoat was white, his coat it was blue; 
He put on a ring, a sword, an’ cock’d hat,— 
An’ wha could refuse the Laird wi’ a that? 
A 
He took the gray mare, an’ rade cannilie, 
Aw rapp’d at the yett 0 Claverse-ha’ Lee; 
“Gae tell Mistress Jean to come speedily ben; 
She’s wanted to speak wi’ the Laird o’ Cockpen”’ 
5 
Mistress Jean she was makin’ the elder flow’r wine; 
‘An’ what brings the Laird at sic a like time?” 
She put aff her apron, an’ on her silk goun, 
Her mutch wi’ red ribbons, an’ gaed awa’ doun. 
6 
An’ when she cam’ ben, he bobbit fw’ low; 
An’ what was his errand he soon let her know: 
Amaz’d was the Laird when the lady said ‘‘Na;” 
Aw wi’ a laigh curtsie she turn’d awa’. 
fs 
Dumfounder’d was he, but nae sigh did he gie ; 
He mounted his mare, an’ rade cannilie; 
An’ aften he thought as he gaed through the glen,— 
She’s daft to refuse the Laird o’ Cockpen. 
8 
An’ now that the Laird his exit had made, 
Mistress Jean she reflecked on what she had said; 
“Oh, for ane I’ll get better, its waur Pll get ten,— 
I was daft to refuse the Laird 0’ Cockpen?’ 
9 
Neist time that the Laird and the Lady was seen, 
They were gaun arm in arm to the kirk on the green; 
Now she sits in the ha’ like a crouse tappit hen; 
But as yet there’s nae chickens appear’d at Cockpen. 
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LAST MAY A BRAW WOOER. 


Words by BURNS. Air, “The Queen o’ the Lothians? 


Allegretto con spirito. 
Voice. g z = =——— nae 
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2 
He spak’ o’ the darts o’ my bonnie black een, 
And vow’d for my love he was deein;; 
I said he micht dee when he liket for Jean,— 
The guid forgi’e me for leein’ for leein, 
The guid forgi’e me for leeim. 


3 
A weel-stockit mailin, himsel’ 0’t the laird, 
And marriage aff hand, was his proffer; 
I never loot on that I kenn’d it or cared, 
But thocht I micht ha’e a waur offer, waur offer, 
But thocht I micht ha’e a waur offer. 


4 
But what do you think? in a fortnight or less, 
The de’il’s in his taste to gang near her!— 
He’s up the Gateslack to my black cousin Bess,- 
Guess ye how, the jaud! I could bear her, could bear her, 
Guess ye how, the jaud! I could bear her. 


5) 
But a’ the next week, as I fretted wi’ care, 
I gaed to the tryst o’ Dalgarnock; 
And wha but my braw fickle wooer was there? 
Wha glower’d as if he’d seen a warlock, a warlock, 
Wha glower’d as if he’d seen a warlock. 


6 
Out owre my left shouther I gi’ed him a blink, 
Lest neighbours micht say I was saucy; 
My wooer he caper’d as he’d been in drink, 
And vow’d that I was his dear lassie, dear lassie, 
And vow’d that I was his dear lassie. 


fe 
I spier’d for my cousin, fw couthie and sweet, 
Gin she had recover’d her hearin’; 
And how my auld shoon fitted her shauchled feet,— 
Guid sauf us! how he fell a-swearin, a-swearin’? 
Guid sauf us! how he fell a-swearin’ 


8 
He begged for guid-sake I wad be his wife, 
Or else I wad kill him wi’ sorrow; 
Sae, e’en to preserve the puir body in life, 
I think I maun wed him to-morrow, to-morrow, 
I think I maun wed him to-morrow. 
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CORN RIGS. 


Air considerably anterior to 1725. 


Words by BURNS. 
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The sky was blue, the wind was still, 
The moon was shining clearly, O; 

I set her down wi right guid-will, 
Amang the rigs o’ barley, O. 

I ken’t her heart was a’ my ain; 
I lov’d her most sincerely, O; 

I kiss’d her owre and owre again, 
Amang the rigs 0’ barley, O. 

Corn rigs, &c. 


3 
I lock’d her in my fond embrace; 
Her heart was beating rarely, O; 
My blessings on that happy place, 
Amang the rigs o’ barley, O. 
But by the moon and stars sae bright, 
That shone that hour sae clearly, O; 
She aye shall bless that happy night, 
Amang the rigs 0’ barley, O. 
Corn rigs, &c. 


4 

I ha’e been blythe wi’ comrades dear; 

I ha’e been merry drinkin; O; 
I ha’e been joyfw’ gath’rin’ gear; 

I ha’e been happy thinkin} O. 
But a’ the pleasures e’er I saw, 

Though three times doubled fairly, O— 
That happy night was worth them a’, 

Amang the rigs o’ barley, O. 

Corn rigs, &e. 
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KENMURE’S ON AND AWA, WILLIE! 


Words partly by BURNS. Air from Johnson’s Museum (1787 - 1803). 


Con spirito. 
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2 


Here’s Kenmure’s health in wine, Willie! 
Here’s Kenmure’s health in wine! 

There ne’er was a coward o’ Kenmure’s bluid, 
Nor yet o’ Gordon’s line. 

O Kenmure’s lads are men, Willie, 
O Kenmure’s lads are men! 

Their hearts and swords are metal true, 
And that their faes shall ken. 


3 
They’ll live or die wi fame, Willie! 
They’ll live or die wi fame! 
But soon wi sounding victory 
May Kenmure’s lord come hame! 
Here’s him that’s far awa’, Willie! 
Here’s him that’s far awa’! 
And here’s the flow’r that I lo’e best,— 
The rose that’s like the snaw! 
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AFTON WATER. 


Words by BURNS. Melody by Alexander Hume, (1811-1859.) 
Andante con espressione. 





Piano. 
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How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills, 
Far- mark’d with the coursesof clear- winding rills! 
There dailyI wander as noon rises high, 

My flocks and my Marys sweet cot in my eye. 

For pleasant thy banks and green valleys below; 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow; 
Here oft as mild ev’ning creeps over the lea, 

The sweet - scented birk shades my Mary and me. 


3 
Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 
And winds by the cot where my Mary resides, 
How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 
As, gath'ring sweet flowrets, she stems thy clear wave! 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, the theme of my lays; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, — 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 
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THE SILLER CROWN. 


MISS SUSANNA BLAMIRE, (1747-1794). 


Air published in sheet form before 1787. 


Words by 
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The mind whase every wish is pure, 
Far dearer is to me; 

And e’er I’m forced to break my faith, 
Tll lay me doun and dee; 

For I hae pledged my virgin troth 
Brave Donald’s fate to share; 

And he has gi’en to me his heart, 
WY 2a its virtues rare. 


3 
His gentle manners wan my heart, 
He gratefw took the gift; 
Could I but think to see it back, 
It wad be waur than theft. 
For langest life can ne’er repay 
The love he bears to me; 
And ere I’m forced to break my troth, 
Pll lay me doun and dee. 
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Then come sweet Muse, inspire my lay; 
For, a’ the lee—lang simmer’s day, 
IT couldna sing, I couldna say 
How much, how dear I love thee. 
I see thee dancing owre the green, 
Thy waist sae jimp, thy limbs sae clean, 
Thy tempting lips, thy roguish e’en- 
By heav’n and earth I love thee! 


3 

By night, by day, a-field, at hame, 
The thoughts o’ thee my breast inflame; 
And aye I muse and sing thy name - 

I only live to love thee. 
Though I were doom’d to wander on, 
Beyond the sea, beyond the sun, 
Till my last weary sand was run, 

Till then~ and then I'll love thee! 


YOUNG PEGGY BLOOMS OUR BONNIEST LASS. 


Peggy, I must love thee.” 
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Air, 
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Her lips more than the cherries bright, — 
A richer dye has grac’d them; 
They charm th admiring gazer’s sight, 
And sweetly tempt to taste them. 
Her smile is like the ew’ning mild, 
When feather’d birds are courting, 
And little lambkins wanton wild, 
In playful bands disporting. 


3 
Were Fortune lovely Peggy’s foe, 
Such sweetness would relent her, 
As blooming Spring unbends the brow 
Of surly, savage Winter. 
Detraction’s eye no aim can gain, 
Her winning powers to lessen; 
And spiteful Envy grins in vain, 
The poisond tooth to fasten. 


4 


Ye pow’rs of Honour, Love and Truth, 
From ey’ry ill defend her; 

Inspire the highly favour’d youth 
The destinies intend her. 

Still fan the sweet connubial flame, 
Responsive in each bosom, 

And bless the dear parental name 
With many a filial blossom. 
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WHALL BE KING BUT CHARLIE? 


ison). 


In uniso 


(Solo, or Solo with Chorus 


Air published in 1816. 


Words by LADY NAIRNE. 


Animato. 
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The Highland clans wi’ sword in hand, 
Frae John 0’ Groats to Airly, 
Ha’e to a man declared to stand 
Or fa wi’ royal Charlie. 
Come through the heather, &c. 
3 
The Lowlands a’, baith great an’ sma’, 
Wi’ mony a lord an’ laird, ha’e 
Declared for Scotia’s king an’ law,— 
Aw’ speir ye wha, but Charlie? 
Come through the heather, &c. 
A 
There’s ne’er a lass in a’ the land, 
But vows baith late an’ early, 
To man she'll ne’er gi’e heart or hand 
Wha wad na fecht for Charlie. 
Come through the heather, &c. 
5 
Then here’s a health to Charlie’s cause, 
An’ be’t complete an’ early; 
His very name our heart’s blood warms, — , 
To arms for royal Charlie. 
Come through the heather, &c. 


THE LILY OF THE VALE 1S3s Eos 
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There will we walk at early dawn, 


Ere yet the sun begins to shine; 
At eve oft to the lawn we'll tread, 


And mark that splendid orb’s decline. 
The fairest, choicest flow’rs Pll crop, 


To deck my lovely Mary’s hair; 


And while I live, I vow and swear, 


She'll be my chief, my only care. 
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BONNIE JEAN. 


Aberdeen 


Air, “Bonnie Jean 0’ 


Words from Mess‘? Blackies’ “Book of Scottish Song?’ 


Andantino. 
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2 
Ye Kelburn groves, by spring attired, 
Where zephyrs sport amang the flow’rs; 
Your fairy scenes I’ve aft admired, 
While jocund pass’d the sunny hours. 
But doubly happy in your bow’rs 
When fragrance scents the dewy e’en, 
I wander where your streamlet pours, 
To meet and hail my bonnie Jean. 
3 
Let grandeur rear her lofty dome, 
Let mad ambition kingdoms spoil, 
Through foreign lands let av’rice roam, 
And for her prize unceasing toil. 
Give me fair Nature’s vernal smile, 
The shelter’d grove and daisied green, __ 
I'll happy tread my native soil, 
To meet and hail my bonnie Jean. 
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Words by RICHARD GALL 
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Save where the lintie, mournfully, How fresh an’ fair 0’ varied hue, 
Sabs sair aneath the rowan-tree, Ilk tufted haunt o’ sweet Buccleugh! 
To see her nest, an’ young anes a’, What bliss ilk green retreat to hail, 
By thoughtless reiver borne awa’. Where Melville Castle cheers the vale; 
Return, return the mourner’s care, An’ Mavisbank, sae rural gay, 
An’ ease the bosom o’ despair, Looks bonnie doun the woodland brae; 
Nor cleed your little heart in steel, But doubly fair ilk darling scene 
For Nature bade the lintie feel. That screens the bow’rs o’ Hawthorndean. 
4A 


Now tent the Pentlands, westlins seen, 
O’erspread wi’ flow’ry pastures green, 
Where, stretching wide, the fleecy yowes 
Rin bleating round the sunny knowes; 
Aw mony a little siller rill 

Steals gurgling down its mossy hill, 
Av vernal green is ilka tree 


On bonnie braes 0’ Woodhouselee. 


BONNIE BESSIE LEE. 
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(Solo, or Solo with Chorus.) 


Air modern... 


Words by ROBERT NICOLL, (1814-1837.) 


Moderato. 
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She grat wi’ the waefw’ and laugh’d wi’ the glad, 
And light as the wind ’mang the dancers was she; 

And a tongue that could jeer, too, the little lassie had, 
Whilk keepit aye her ain side for bonnie Bessie Lee. 

She could sing like the lint-white that sports ’mang the whins, 
And sweet was her note as the bloom to the bee; 

It has aft thrill’d my heart whaur our wee burnie rins, 
Whaur a thing grew fairer wi’ bonnie Bessie Lee. 

Our ain Bessie Lee, &c. 


3 
And she whiles had a sweetheart, and whiles she had twa, 
A glaikit bit lassie—but, atween you and me, 
Her warm wee bit heartie she ne’er threw awa’, 
Tho’ mony a ane had sought it frae bonnie Bessie Lee. 
But ten years had gane since I gazed on her last, 
For ten years had parted my auld hame and me, 
And I said to mysel’ as her mither’s door I pass’d, 
“Will I ever get anither kiss frae bonnie Bessie Lee?” 
Our ain Bessie Lee, &c. 


4 
But time changes a’ things—the ill-natured loon! 
Were it ever sae rightly he’ll no let it be; 
But I rubbit at my een, and I thought I would swoon, 
How the carle had come round about our ain Bessie Lee. 
The wee laughin’ lassie was a gudewife growing auld ,— 
Twa weans at her apron,and ane on her knee; 
She was douce, too, and wise-like—and wisdom’s sae cauld:— 
I would rather had the ither ane than this Bessie Lee. 
Our ain Bessie Lee, &c. 
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(1783-1848). 


Air by RICHARD WEBSTER 


BONNIE JEANIE GRAY. 


Stanzas 1& 3 by WILLIAM PAUL. 


Moderato. 


Stanza 2 by WILLIAM THOM (1789-1848). 
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2 
“T’ve marked that lonely look o’ thine, 


My bonnie Jeanie Gray; 
I’ve kent your kindly bosom pine 


This mony, mony day. 
Ha’e hinnied words o’ promise lured 


Your guileless heart astray? 
Oh, dinna hide your grief frae me, 


My bonnie Jeanie Gray’ 


3 
“Dear sister, sit ye doun by me, 


And let naebody ken, 
For I ha’e promised late yestreen 


To wed young Jamie Glen. 
The melting tear stood in his e’e, 


What heart could say him nay? 
As aft he vow’d, Through life I’m thine, 


My bonnie Jeanie Gray?” 


S.V. h. 
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THE LAWLAND LADS THINK THEY ARE FINE. 


Mus. Doc. 


Air by THOMAS A. ARNE, 


Words by ALLAN RAMSAY. 


(1710 -1778). 
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If I were free at will to choose 
To be the wealthiest Lawland lady, 
Id tak’ young Donald without trews, 
With bonnet blue and belted plaidie. 
O my bonnie, &c. 


3 
The brawest beau in burrows-town, 
In 2 his airs, wi’ art made ready; 
Compared to him he’s but a clown, 
He’s finer far in his tartan plaidie. 
O my bonnie, &c. 


4 
O’er benty hill wi’ him I'll run, 
And leave my Lawland kin and daddie; 
Frae winter’s cauld and simmer’s sun, 
He’ll screen me wi’ his Highland plaidie. 
O my bonnie, &c. 


3) 
A painted room and silken bed, 
May please a Lawland laird and lady; 
But I can kiss and be as glad 
Behind a bush in his Highland plaidie. 
O my bonnie, &c. 


6 
Few compliments between us pass; 
I ca’ him my dear Highland laddie, 
And he eca’s me his Lawland lass, 
Syne rows me in beneath his plaidie. 
O my bonnie, &c. 


fi 
Nae greater joy I'll e’er pretend, 
Than that his love prove true and steady, 
Like mine to him, which ne’er shall end, 
While Heaven preserves my Highland laddie. 
O my bonnie, &c. 
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My HANDSOME HIGHLAND LADDIE. 


Words by WALTER TOWERS, 1885. Same Air. 


1 

My mither flytes, my faither frowns, 

And vows he’ll leave me ne’er a penny, 
Unless I marry Lowrie Todd, 

The auld lame Laird o’ Wasterdenny. 
But how can I wed Lowrie Todd? 

My plighted troth is gi’en already 
To ane across the Ochil Hills— 

My ain, my handsome Highland laddie. 


2 
Had we ne’er met at Fa’kirk tryst, 
Nor ever danc’d in Embro city, 
I might ha’e tholed the wealthy Laird, 
And aiblins married him — in pity. 
But who could dance wi’ Donald Graham, 
Then pree the Laird-—auld silly body? 
Na! na! he’s a’ the world to me!— 
My ain, my handsome Highland laddie. 


3 

The birdies pair as Heav’n wills 

Amang the woods o’ Castlecary; 
My faither’s herd is free to rove, 

And court his jo at Auchinstarry; 
But I within the castle wa’s, 

Maun pine a lane and weary leddy, 
Resolved on death, if lang denied 

My ain, my handsome Highland laddie. 


A 

His hair the glossy raven’s wing, 

His cheeks the ruddy mountain berry; 
And powerfw’ arms, soon to row 

Me safely owre Kincardine ferry. 
For since he kens I’m closely kept 

A prisoner by a cankerous daddy, 
He’ ll risk his life to set me free— 

My ain, my handsome Highland laddie. 


5 

That night a warning pebble smote 

Her window pane when a was dreary; 
And lookin owre, she saw four lads— 

The tallest there her cherished dearie. 
She loupit frae the window hie 

Into a hame-spun stented plaidie, 
And soon was safely owre the hills 

Wi’ her ain handsome Highland laddie. 
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© NANNY! WILT THOU GANG WI’ ME? 


Air by THOMAS CARTER, 
contemporaneous with words 


Words by BISHOP PERCY circa 1770. 





Molto andante. 
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_Nor, sad, regret each courtly scene, 





O Nanny! when thou'rrt far away, 
Wilt thou not cast a wish behind? 
Say, canst thou face the scorching ray, 
Nor shrink before the wintry wind? 
O can that soft and gentle mien 
Extremes of hardship learn to bear; 








Where thou wert fairest of the fair? ° 


Where thou wert fairest, &c. 


O Nanny! canst thou love so true, 
Through perils keen wi’ me to go; 

Or when thy swain mishap shall rue, 
To share wi’ him the pang of woe? 

Say, should disease or pain befall, 
Wilt thou assume the nurse’s care; 


_ Nor, wistful, those gay scenes recall, — 


Where thou wert fairest of the fair? ° 


Where thou wert fairest, &. 


And when at last thy love shall die, 
Wilt thou receive his parting breath? 
Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh, 
And cheer with smiles the bed of death? 
And wilt thou o’er his breathless clay 
Strew flowers, and drop the tender tear; 
Nor then regret those scenes so gay, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 








Where thou wert fairest, &c. 
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O WHISTLE, AND ILL COME TO YOU, MY LAD. 


(Solo, or Solo with Chorus.) 


circa 1750. 


Air by JOHN BRUCE, 


Words by BURNS. 


Allegretto con spirito. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign W. 


O whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad; 
O whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad; 
Though faither and mither and a should gae mad, 
O whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad. 
At kirk or at market, whene’er ye meet me, 
Gang by me as tho’ that ye cared na a flie; 
But steal me a blink o’ your bonnie black e’e, 
Yet look as ye were na lookin’ at me, 
Yet look as ye were na lookin’ at me. 
O whistle, &c. 


3 

O whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad; 
O whistle, and I’ll come to you, my lad; 
Though faither and mither and a’ should gae mad, 
O whistle and I’ll come to you, my lad. 
And whiles ye may lightlie my beauty a wee; 
But court na anither, tho’ jokin’ ye be, 
For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me, 
For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me. 

O whistle, &c. 
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THE BONNIE HOUSE oO’ AIRLY. 


(Solo or Duet, Soprano & Tenor.) 
Old Ballad. Air also old. 
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The lady look’d o’er her window sae hie, — 
And, oh! but she look’d weary,— 
And there she espied the great Argyle 
Come to plunder the bonnie house o’ Airly. 
“Come doun, come doun, Lady Margaret” he says, 
Comedoun and kiss me fairly, 
Or before the mornin’ clear daylight, 
Pll no leave a standin’ stane in Airly.” 


3 

“T wadna kiss thee, great Argyle, 

I wadna kiss thee fairly; 
I wadna kiss thee, great Argyle, 

Gin ye shouldna leave a standin’ stane in Airly.” 
He has ta’en her by the middle sae sma’, 

Says, “Lady, where is your drury?” 
“It’s up and doun the bonnie burn side, 

Amang the plantin’ o Airly.” 


4 
They sought it up, and they sought it down, 
They sought it late and early, 
And found it in the bonnie balm-tree, 
That shines in the bowlin - green 0’ Airly. 
He has ta’en her by the left shoulder, — 
And oh! but she grat Sairly,— 
And led her down to yon green bank, 
Till he plundered the bonnie house o’ Airly. 


5 
“Oh! it’s I have seven braw sons,” she says, 
“And the youngest ne’er saw his daddie, 
And although I had as mony mae, 
I wad gi’e them a’ to Charlie. 
But gin my good lord had been at hame, 
As this night he is wi’ Charlie, 
There durstna a Campbell in a’ the west 


Ha’e plundered the bonnie house o’ Airly.” 
S.V. is 
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Melody adapted by ALEXANDER LEE, 


or Solo with Chorus). 


(Solo, 


HURRAH FOR THE BONNETS O’ BLUE 


Words adapted from BURNS. 
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Hurrah for the bonnets o’ blue! &c. 


Here’s a health to Charlie 


Altho’ that his band be but sma’. 
There's nane ever fear’d that the truth should be heard 


Here’s freedom to him that wad read, 
But they wham the truth wad indite. 


Here’s a health to them that’ 
Here’s a health to them that’s awa’; 
Here’s freedom to him that wad write; 
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Air, “To daunton me” 


RED ROSE AT YULE MAY BL 


Words almost entirely by BURNS. 
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Moderato. 
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For a’ his meal and a’ his maut, 

For a his fresh beef and his saut, 

For a his gowd and white monie, 

Aw auld man shall never daunton me. 
To daunton me, &c. 


3 
His gear may buy him kye and ewes, 
His gear may buy him glens and knowes, 
But me he shall not buy nor fee; 
For an auld man shall never daunton me. 
To daunton me, &c. 


4 
He hirples twa-fauld as he dow, 
W7 his teethless gab, and his auld beld pow, 
And the rain rins down frae his red blear’d e’e; 
But an auld man shall never daunton me. 
To daunton me, &c. 


JOHNNIE’S GREY BREEKS. 
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Words quoted in Burns’s “Remarks 
on Scottish Songs and Ballads” 
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He was a handsome fellow; 

His humour was baith frank and free; 
His bonnie locks sae yellow,— 

Like gowd they glitter’d in my e’e. 
His dimpled chin and rosy cheeks, 

And face sae fair and ruddy, O; 
And then a-days, his grey breeks 

Were neither auld nor duddy, O. 


4 


But now they are a’ threadbare worn, 
They’re wider than they wont to be; 
They’re a tash’d-like and sair torn, 
And clouted upon ilka knee. 
But gin I had a simmer’s day, 
As I ha’e had right monie, O; 
I'd mak’ a web o’ new grey, 
To be breeks to my Johnnie, O. 


For he’s weel wordy o’ them, 
And better than I ha’e to gi’e; 
But I'll take pains upo’ them, 
And strive frae fau’ts to keep them free. 
To cleed him weel shall be my care, 
To please him a’ my study, O; 
But he maun wear the auld pair 
A wee, tho’ they be duddy, O. 
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© AULD GUIDMAN, YE’RE A DRUCKEN CARLE. 


















































Words by Sir ALEXANDER BOSWELL, Bart., (1775-1822). Air, “The East Neuk o’ Fife” 
Vivace. 
Voice. 
Piano. 
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“Ye’se rue, auld gowk, your jest an’ frolic, jest an’ frolic: 
Dare ye say, goose, I ever lik’d to tak’ a drappie? 
An’ ’twerna just to cure the colic, cure the colic, 
De’il a drap wad weet my mou:” 
“Troth, guidwife, an’ ye wad na swither, wad na swither, 
Soon to tak’ the colic, when it brings a drappie o’ the cappie; 
But twascore years we ha’e fought thegither, fought thegether,— 
Time it is to gree,I trow.” 
“Im wrang, auld John, 
O’er lang, auld John, 
For nocht, guid John, 
We ha’e focht, guid John; 
Let’s help to bear ilk ither’s wecht, 
We’re far o’er feckless now to fecht’’ 
“Ye’re richt, guid Kate, 
This nicht, guid Kate, 
Our cup, guid Kate, 
We’ll sup, guid Kate; 
Thegither frae this hour we’ll draw, 
Aw toom the stoup atween us twa” 


The first half of each “Repeat” might be sung by a mezzo-soprano, the second half by a baritone. 
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THE GREEN PURSE. 
Air at least as old as Words. 


Words by ALLAN RAMSAY. 
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There’s a but and a ben, a stable, a byre, 
A guid kail-yaird and a weel snecket yett; 

. WY plenty o’ peats to throw on the fire: | 
But the best thing o’ a’s a-wantiw yet. i 


3 
I thought on a wife for ten years and mair, 
But nane will answer that stops hereabout; 
| . And I ha’e nae time to gang here and there:— | 
A wanter I am, and I'll bide sae, I doubt. 4 


4 
A bonnie tame paitrick I wared upon Bell, 
A sweet singin’ mavis to Jeanie I gid; 
| _ To Betty I plainly did offer mysel: | 
’ She saw the green purse, but I did na succeed.” 


5 
So I’ve done my duty—fareweel to a folly,— 
Pll tak’ up my buik, and I'll sit in my chair, 
i Wi my red night-cap, my cat, and my collie,- | 
Contented and cheerfu’, though sixty and mair. © 
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On CESSNOCK BANKS. 


Words by BURNS. Air, The Cardin ot? 
Moderato. 





Piano. 
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2 
She’s stately like yon youthful ash, 
That grows the cowslip braes between, 
And shoots its head above each bush; 
Ay she’s twa glancin’ sparkliy’ e’en. 
Her looks are like the sportive lamb, 
When flow’ry May adorns the scene, 
That wantons round its bleating dam; 
An’ she's twa glancin’ sparklin’ e’en. 


> 


3 
Her hair is like the curling mist 
That shades the mountain-side at e’en, 
When flow’r-reviving rains are past; 
Ay’ she’s twa glancin’ sparklin’ een. 
Her foreheads like the show’ry bow, 
When shining sunbeams intervene, 
And gild the distant mountain’s brow; 
Ay she's twa glancin’ sparklin’ e’en. 


Her voice is like the ev’ning thrush 


That sings in Cessnock banks unseen, 
While his mate sits nestling in the bush; 
Ayr she’s twa glancin’ sparklin’ e’en. 

But it’s not her air, her form, her face, 
Tho’ matching beauty’s fabled queen, 

But the mind that shines in ev’ry grace, 
Ay’ chiefly in her sparklin-e’en. 
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Words by WILLIAM TRAIN, circa 1840. 


Air, “My Wife has ta’en the Gee” 


Moderato. 
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As in the days gane by 

While I wad think on thee, luve, 
And a’ my patience try. 

But O! the weary hours, luve, 


They wadna flee ava’: 
And they ha’e borne me nocht but dule, 


I thocht the time wad flee, luve, 
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but it is well worth waiting for. . . . Henceforth if any fresh edition of Burns be called 
for (and it may be feared that the present editors have left nothing for those who follow 
them), it is at least certain that an entirely new standard of editing the poet has been 
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and Achievement of Burns. 
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piers: NOTES VoLtume VI. 





My Heather Hills, (p. 275).—James Stewart Geikie, the composer 
of the air, was born at Edinburgh in 1811. For twenty-eight years he acted as 
musical critic for the ‘‘Scotsman ;” and for upwards of forty years he held the 
appointment of choirmaster in the Augustine church, Edinburgh, during the 
incumbency of the Rev. Dr. Lindsay Alexander. Mr Geikie was also con- 
ductor of the Edinburgh Harmonic Society, and other musical associations. 
He edited an extended edition of R. A. Smith’s ‘‘Sacred Harmony,” and 
was also the composer of several glees, together with many excellent chants 
and hymn-tunes. He died in 1883, at Ormiston, East Lothian. The dis- 
tinguished scientists Professors Archibald and James Geikie are his sons. 
No facts can be gleaned about John Ballantine, the writer of the words, 
who must not be confounded with James Ballantine. [See Notes on “Castles 
in the Air,” and ‘‘ Ilka Blade 0’ Grass.”] ‘‘ My Heather Hills” seems to 
have been very popular about 1850; so we may therefore set it down that 

-John Ballantine was enjoying his little day not less than half a century ago. 


The Maid that tends the Goats, (p. 278).—William Dudgeon, the 
writer of the words, was born at Tyninghame, Haddingtonshire, in or about 
1753, and died at Primrose Hill, near Duns, in 1813, His father was a 
farmer ; and he himself rented the large farm of Preston in Berwickshire. 
In 1787 he was introduced to Burns, who was making his Border tour at the 
time, and whothus makes a noteof Dudgeon inhis Journal: —““Mr Dudgeon— 
a poet at times—a worthy, remarkable character—natural penetration—a 
great deal of information—some genius and extreme modesty.” The follow- 
ing touches by a relative will complete the portrait :—‘‘ He was a man of a 
weakly frame of body, but of a liberal and enlarged capacity, a poet, a 
writer of sermons, a first-rate performer on the violin, and could use toler- 
ably well the graving tool; and last, and greatest of all, a temperate and 
well-conducted person. 

The present song seems to have been the only one of Dudgeon’s that found 
its way into print; and it would appear to have been first sung into public notice 
through the medium of the stage. Curious fact this when taken into account 
with the strong probability that, to its shy and Puritanic author, anything 
connected with the stage would be the “‘abomination of desolation.” The 
melody is taken from the Rev. Patrick Macdonald’s ‘‘Collection of Highland 
Airs,” (1781). It nowhere contains the sixth or the sharpened seventh of the 
minor mode ; while the transition to the relative major, and the final return 
to the tonic minor, are so naturally brought about as to show that the High- 
land bard who composed the air, or the Highland traditions which have 
moulded it pretty much into its present shape, were not far at variance with 
the modern teachings of musical theory. 


Blue Bonnets over the Border, (p. 280).—In Chap. VIII., Vol. 
II., of Sir Walter Scott’s novel, ‘‘The Monastery,” occurs the following 
passage :—‘‘ During the meal Christie in vain attempted to engage his 
youthful companion in carousal or, at least, in conversation, Halbert 
Glendinning pleaded fatigue, and expressed himself unwilling to take any 
liquor stronger than the heather ale, which was at that time frequently used 
at meals. Thus every effort at joviality died away, until the Baron, striking 
his hand against the table, as if impatient of the long unbroken silence, cried 
out aloud, ‘What, ho! my masters—are ye Border-riders, and sit as mute 
over your meal as a mess of monks and friars ?—some one sing, if no one list 
to speak. Meat eaten without either mirth or music is ill of digestion. — 
Louis,’ he added, speaking to one of the youngest of his followers, ‘thou 
art ready enough to sing when no one bids thee.’ 

“‘The young man looked first at his master, then up to the arched roof 
of the hall, then drank off the horn of ale, or wine, which stood beside him, 
and with a rough, yet not unmelodious voice, sang the following ditty to the 
ancient air of ‘ Blue Bonnets over the Border,’ ” 





Then are given the words of this song which Sir Walter evidently based 
upon an old Cavalier song, beginning, ‘‘ March! march ! pinks of election,” 
quoted in Hogg’s ‘‘Jacobite Relics” (1819). Sir Walter's second line of 
the first stanza originally ran, ‘‘ Why the deil dinna ye march forward in 
order?” The air is the most popular of the modified versions (for different 
versions are given by Oswald, Hogg and R. A. Smith) of the old air known 
as ‘* Lesley’s March.” 


Mary Maeneil, (p. 284).—Erskine Conolly, the writer of these verses, 
was born at Crail, Fifeshire, in 1796. He was apprenticed to a bookseller 
in Anstruther, and subsequently started business on his own account at 
Not succeeding as he expected, he removed 
One of 
his friends writes of him, ‘‘ His gentle and amiable manners rendered him 


Colinsburgh, also in Fifeshire. 
to Edinburgh, where he eventually became a messenger-at-arms. 


very popular, even in the exercise of his painful duties,”—to wit, the serving 
ofsummonses. The words of ‘‘Mary Macneil” were published in the “‘Edin- 
burgh Intelligencer,” 23rd December, 1840; but it was very seldom that 
Conolly appeared in print. He died in 1843. The air of the song was 
composed by George Kinloch, Esq., of Kinloch, after whom it takes its 
recognised title, ‘‘ Kinloch of Kinloch.” 


The Rovero’ LochRyan, (p. 286). —Hew Ainslie was born at Bargany 
Mains, on the grounds of Bargany House, Dailly, Ayrshire, on 5th April, 
1792, and was named Hew after the laird, Sir Hew Dalrymple Hamilton. 
His father was a baker. Hew received part of his education at Ayr 
Academy. His health not being very strong, he, as a lad, received some 
light employment about the gardens of Bargany House. After a brief stay 
in a Glasgow lawyer’s office, he received a clerkship in the Register Office, 
Edinburgh, and acted for a short time as amanuensis to Professor Dugald 
In 1822, being by this time a married man with no great salary, he 
emigrated to America, and tried, in turn, farming, brewing and building, 
ultimately making a pretty fair thing of the last. He revisited Scotland in 
1864, and lived old times over again with several friends ot his youth. We 
are told that then, at the age of over seventy, he presented an erect and 


striking flgure, with a long flowing beard of snowy white; a countenance 


Stewart. 


very characteristically Scottish, in which could be traced ‘cultured repose, 
good sense and humour ;” and that ‘‘he had the instincts ofa born gentleman, 
but of the olden time, He died 
at Louisville, U.S.A., on the 11th of March 1878; and his centenary was 
celebrated at Girvan in 1892. In 1822 he produced his ‘‘Pilgrimage to the 
Land of Burns,” and in 1855, at New York, his ‘‘Scottish Songs, Ballads 
> His song, ‘‘ The Rover o’ Loch Ryan” is by many regarded 





independent, loving, angular and honest.” 


and Poems.’ 
as the pink of Lowland Scottish sea-songs,—a class which, it may be remarked, 
is very small in number. The air is by R. A. Smith,—for reference to whom 
see under ‘‘O, Wha’s at the Window, Wha, Wha?” 


Loudon’s Bonnie Woods and Braes, (p. 289).—When Robert 
Tannahill, the shy and undemonstrative writer of the words owned himself to 
be ‘somewhat half pleased with them,” we may be sure that their popularity 
is well deserved. [For reference to Tannahill see Notes on ‘‘ We'll meet 
beside the Dusky Glen,” and ‘‘My Dear Highland Laddie, O.”] The 
song refers to the parting of the Earl of Moira with his lately wedded bride 
Flora, Countess of Loudon, Ayrshire, when he was sent out to assume 
the Governor-Generalship of India, 1816, in which capacity he was created 
Marquis of Hastings. Hesubsequently died as Governor of Malta in 1824. 

The air was written by R. A. Smith, for reference to whom see Note on 
‘©Q Wha’s at the Window, Wha, Wha?” The view that it was probably 
based upon an old dance tune is corroborated by its very extensive range of 
two octaves all but a note. In its present form it is also known as *‘ Lord 
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Moira’s Welcome to Scotland,” and as ‘‘The Marquis of Hastings’ 
Strathspey,” 


Aunty’s Sangss, (p. 292).—George Paulin, the writer of the words 
of this song, was born at Horndean, Ladykirk, Berwickshire, in1812. After 
going through the course of instruction afforded by the village school, he was 
educated at the grammar school of Selkirk. He subsequently proceeded to 
the University of Edinburgh, where he remained for six years, proving him- 
self a brilliant student. After holding the appointments of parochial 
school-master at Newlands, Peeblesshire, and Kirknewton, Midlothian, Mr 
Paulin, was in 1844, appointed Rector of Irvine Academy, a post which he 
held till 1877, when, on his retiral, he was presented by his old pupils with 
In 1876, he published a 
volume of poems in which are happily blended the graceful, the religious, 
the patriotic and the pathetic. 

Reference to Alan Reid, the composer of the melody, will be found 
in the Note to ‘I’m a Scot.” Since that Note was written, Mr Reid has 
publicly acknowledged the authorship of ‘‘Howetoon: Records of a 
Scottish Village ;”’ although to a few of the initiated, it was known 
Howetoon 


the exceedingly handsome testimonial of £1000. 


from the outset that Mr Reid was the writer in question. 
may perhaps be best described as a novelette, or as a connected series of 
character sketches,—one thing being certain, that the the book is pervaded 
A still later volume 
” composed 


throughout by the richest and raciest of Scotch humour. 
of Mr Reid’s is that entitled ‘‘Sangs o’ the Heatherland, 
entirely of poems and songs by Mr Reid,—a veritable Scottish classic, con- 
taining, as addendwm, an exquisite series of English lyrics from the same 
pen, entitled ‘‘ Voices of the Yéar,” 


The Piper o’ Dundee, (p. 295).—The Ettrick Shepherd tells us that 
“<The hero of this song is supposed to have been Carnegie of Phinhaven (or 
Finhaven, Forfarshire), celebrated as the best flier from the field of Sheriff- 
muir, namely— 

The Laird 0’ Phinhaven, who swore to be even 
Wi’ ony general or peer o’ them a’, man. 


“He was a very active partisan of the Stuart party fora while, but after- 
wards became notorious for deserting the cause, and of course incurred all 
the odium usually attached to the character of a turncoat. The song evi- 
dently refers to some meeting held at Amulrie, a village in Perthshire, no 
doubt with a view to ascertain the feelings of individuals towards the cause, 


The tunes mentioned in the last verse as being 


? 


and fix their intentions,’ 
played by ‘‘ The Piper’ were Jacobite airs popular at the time, 1715. 

The words, sometimes associated with the air of ‘‘ Behave yoursel’ before 
Folk,” are, in the present Work, set to that known as ‘‘ Aiken Drum,” a 
course sanctioned alike by old-established precedent and by the fact that, with 
the alternative air, there are, in the present Work, three sets of words already 
[See Note on ‘‘ Behave yoursel’ before Folk. ”’] 
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connected. 


O True Love is a Bonnie Flow’r, (p. 298).—Captain Charles 
Gray, R.M., the writer of these verses, was born at Anstruther, Fifeshire, in 
1782. 
Royal Marines, with which branch of the service he was connected for thirty- 
six years, seeing some active service in the Mediterranean. Amongst his early 
companions were the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, leader of the Free Church Dis- 
ruption, and Professor Tennant, the writer of ‘‘ Anster Fair.” In 1811, he 
published a book of ‘‘ Poems and Songs;” and shortly afterwards, along 


Through the influence of an uncle, he obtained a commission in the 


with some companions, he established a poetical club in Anstruther, whose 
members were local ‘‘hobblers round the base of Parnassus.” In 1841, he 
retired from the Marines on full pay, and took up his residence in Edin- 
burgh, publishing, about the same time, a volume entitled ‘‘ Lays and 
Lyrics.” His ‘‘Cursory Remarks on Scottish Songs and Ballads,” [see 
Note on ‘‘ My Nannie’s awa’”’] were published in the ‘* Glasgow Citizen.” 
He was of a singularly happy disposition, loving and beloved, and an 
enthusiast in Scottish poetry. Amongst his most intimate friends were 
Robert Chambers, Patrick Maxwell, Robert Gilfillan and James Ballantine. 


> 


A Newhaven fish-dinner held on high holiday by these and other friends 
There 
the worthy Captain was seen and heard at his very best, singing Scotch 


was a something once shared in to be remembered ever afterwards. 


songs with a gusto which more than atoned for a voice which had had in its 
time to sing out the word of command in every wind and weather. Captain 
Gray died in 1851. [See Note on ‘* Blythe, Blythe and Merry are we.”] 
The air known of old as ‘* Twine weel the Plaiden,” was in Johnson’s 
Museum (1787-1803) set to verses beginning ‘‘O! I have lost my Silken 
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Snood,” with which verses it was generally associated till, out of regard for 
notions tending present-dayward, Captain Gray was induced to write the 
lines now given, Sir Walter Scott’s Note on the svood, taken from ‘‘ The 
Lady of the Lake,” will explain the nature of the superseded words :—‘‘The 
snood, or riband, with which a Scottish lass braided her hair, had an 
emblematical signification, and applied to her maiden character. It was ex- 
changed for the cwrch, toy, or coif when she passed by marriage into the 
matron state. But if the damsel was so unfortunate as to lose pretensions 
to the name of maiden, without gaining a right to that of matron, she was 
neither permitted to use the snood, nor advanced to the graver dignity of 
the curch.” 


The Tribute of Gask, (p. 800).—In this song we have presented 
to us a very interesting combination.—The words are by Miss Margaret 
Ethel Blair-Oliphant (now Mrs James Maxtone Graham, junr., of Culto- 
quhey, Perthshire), and the air is by her sister Miss Lilias Blair-Oliphant, 
both ladies being grand-nieces of the Baroness Nairne, and possessing, as 
the song amply proves, much of that literary and musical talent for which 
Lady Nairne was so pre-eminently distinguished. Words and melody are 
both dated September, 1888, The authoress, Mrs Maxtone Graham, 
supplies the following information regarding the subject of the song :—‘‘ In 
1364, Walter Olyfaunt received a charter of confirmation of the lands and 
barony of Gask from King David II., his brother-in-law. The charter is 
dated at Edinburgh, on the last day of February. The King confirmed ‘to 
the said Walter and his spouse Elizabeth, our beloved sister,’ the whole of 
the lands of Gask and their pertinents for the reddendum of a chaplet of 
white roses, at the Feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, yearly, at 
the manor place of Gask.” The transition from the minor to the tonic 
major key of Miss Lilias Blair-Oliphant’s melody is skilful and musicianly. 


M-hm, (p. 302).—James Nicolson, the writer of the words of this 
song, was born at Edinburgh in 1822. When he was seven years 
old the family removed to Paisley, taking Jamie along with them. 
Poor little chap, he only received three weeks’ schooling all his life, and, at 
a tender age, was sent to be a ‘‘tobacco-snipe,” in which capacity he 
received the munificent salary of one shilling per week. By getting older 
boys to assist him in making out what must have been to him the hierogly- 
phics of sign-boards and hand-bills, he became, after a fashion, able to read. 
The next stage of his education was when he used to stand as long as he 
was allowed, or as circumstances permitted, at booksellers’ windows, trying 
to make out, by way of an exercise in reading, the titles of the books therein 
exhibited. The family subsequently entered upon a country life in the 
south of Scotland, and James had to contribute his quota to the household 
purse by drudging as cow-herd to a neighbouring farmer. Getting tired of 
this, he bolted, and made tracks for Edinburgh, where his grandfather gave 
him house-room.‘ He now learned the business of a tailor, and devoted all 
his spare hours to self-education. He was afterwards appointed tailor to the 
Govan Parochial Board, and is still in the enjoyment of a green oldage. He 
has published several volumes, ¢.g. ‘‘Kilwuddie and other Poems,” also 
“Poems by James and Ellen C. Nicolson” (his daughter). That, in 
addition to poetry, elementary science comes in for a share of his attention, 
is evidenced by his ‘‘Father Fernie the Botanist,” and his ‘‘Nightly Wander- 
ings in the Garden of the Sky.” 

To the same air is also sung ‘‘The Bonnie Wee Window,” here appended, 
a song which from the episode which it commemorates, is somewhat farci- 
cally akin to ‘The Kiss ahint the Door ”:— 


There was a young lass an’ her name it was Nell, 
In a snug wee bit hoose wi’ her grannie did dwell ; 
The hoose was but wee, but the window was less, — 
It had but four lozens, an’ ane wantit gless. 

*Twas a bonnie wee window, 

A handsome wee window, 

The bonniest wee window that ever I saw. 


Tho’ the lozen was broke they a use for’t did fin’ 

To pit onything oot, an’ tak’ onything in ; 

But to Nell in especial to her it was dear, 

For her lovers at nicht cam’ a’ coortin her here. 
’Twas a bonnie wee window, Kc. 


It happen’d ae nicht grannie went to her bed, 
An’ Johnnie, the blithest young lad that Nell had, 
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Cam’ far owre the hills his true love to see, 
Aw’ under the window richt plantit got he. 
’Twas a bonnie wee window, &c. 


The twa lovers hadna got muckle weel said, 
When grannie cries out, ‘* Nellie, come to your bed ;” 
“I’m comin’, dear grannie,” young Nellie did say, 
«So fare-ye-weel, Johnnie ; but come back the neist day.” 
°Twas a bonnie wee window, &c. 


“© lassie, dear lassie, dinna tak’ it amiss, 
Before ye gang awa’ ye maun grant me a kiss ;” 
An’ to get a bit kiss Johnnie ramm/’d his head through, 
For what wadna love mak’ a fond lover do ? 
>Twas a bonnie wee window, &c. 


Only ae kiss got Johnnie, an’ sweet was the smack, 

But no for dear life could he get his head back 5 

He ruggit, he tuggit, he bawl’d an’ he curs’d, 

While Nell’s sides for laughter were maist like to burst. 
>Twas a bonnie wee window, &c. 


Grannie, hearin’ the noise jump’d oot on the floor, 

An’ seizin’ the poker, she made for the door, 

Aw’ cn puir Johnnie’s back sic a thump she laid on, 

Anither like that wad ha’e broke his back-bone. 
*Twas a bonnie wee window, &c. 


Johnnie, reekin’ wi’ heat an’ smartin’ wi’ pain, 

Kept ruggin’ an’ tuggin’ wi’ micht and wi’ main, 

Till the lintels gi’ed way, and the window did break ; 

But, oh ! the best half o’t stuck fast to his neck. 
*Twas a bonnie wee window, &c. 


As soon as the window in ruins did lie, 
Auld grannie let oot sic a horrible cry 
That alarm’d a’ the neebors, lad, lass, man, an’ wife, 
An’ caused oor puir Johnnie to rin for his life, 
*Twas a bonnie wee window, &c. 


Owre hill an’ owre dale he pursued his way hame, 

Like a bear that was huntit, ne’er lookin’ behin’; 

An’ the neebors they follow’d wi’ clamour an’ squeals, 

An’ some o’ them huntit their dogs at his heels. 
*Twas a bonnie wee window, &c. 


But when he got hame, wi’ a hatchet soon he 

Frae his wooden cravat quickly set himsel’ free ; 

An’ oot o’ fair spite, and to please his desire, 

He burn’d baith the wood an’ the gless in the fire. 
*Twas a bonnie wee window, &c. 


Next morn he arose at the break o’ daylicht, 
An’ sent for a joiner to mak’ a’ things richt ; 
But he vow’d that the deil micht ha’e him for his ain, 
If he e’er kissed a lass through a window again— 
Be she ever sae bonnie, 
Or ever sae braw, 
Or the handsomest lass that ever he saw. 


O this is no’ my Plaid, (p. 305).—Very little can be ascertained 
about this song. The writer of the words, by designation W. Halley, 
would seem to have taken his cue from ‘‘O this is no’ my ain Lassie,” [See 
Note on which], and to have secured popularity for his lyric more than fifty 
years ago. The air is a fine specimen of old Scottish melody in the minor 
mode, the sixth being absent and the seventh a whole tone below the key- 
note. Ifthe opening chorus be included, the air may be divided into three 
parts, the first and third being identical in melody, but (in the present 
Work) contrasted in accompaniment, the second division containing effective 
transitions to related keys. And yet to think of it !—some man of Belial 
must have had a hand in launching the tune upon the world; otherwise how 
does it happen that, in sermon-loving Scotland, such a doucely orthodox 
specimen of native minstrelsy should brazen it out in the eyes of kirk sessions 
and church courts, with the Babylonish zmprimatur ‘‘Deil stick the 
Minister” inscribed upon its page ? 


Weel may the Keel row, (p. 308).—The words and melody of this 
song are (variations and extension being left out of account) taken from 











the second volume of Hogg’s ‘‘ Jacobite Relics.” Of the production Ilogg 
says, ‘It is a well-known song and air. The verses given here are copied 
For reference to Cromek see Note to ‘“‘ The 


Sun rises bright in France,” and ‘‘ The Wee, Wee German Lairdie.” 


from Cromek’s ‘ Remains.’” 


My Highland Lassie, 0, (p. 312).—The words which Burns wrote 
for this air, beginning, ‘‘The Bairns gat out wi’ an Unco Shout,” are just 
somewhat rough and ready. Other words, therefore, also by Burns, are 
here, as in other Collections assigned to it; and these fit the air just as 
well as did the original set. 

About the nationality of the tune there has been some dispute. Mr 
William Chappell states that the air is undoubtedly English, while others 
hold that it is Scottish and that it was introduced into England shortly after 
the Union of the Crowns in 1603. [See Note on ‘*My Mither’s aye glow’rin’ 
owre me.”] The controversy somewhat recalls the dispute between the two 
knights who, looking at different sides of a shield born by the statue of 
Victory, and only seeing one side each, had to settle it by combat whether 
the shield was made of gold or silver, the fact being that the one side was of 
the one metal, the other side of the other. So it is with the tune :—there are 
two versions of it, an English one and a Scotch one, differing somewhat in 
their melodic structure and rhythmic movement. The English form iscertainly 
the oldest printed setting of the air ; and it appears in Playford’s ‘‘ Dancing 
Master,” 1657, under the name of ‘‘ The Buff Coat.” The air, more or less 
merging into the English or the Scottish form, appears also in several Eng- 
lish operas, ¢.g., ‘‘The Lottery,” ‘‘The Intriguing Chambermaid,” and 
Gay’s ‘‘ Polly,” which last was produced in 1729. 


‘Come sit thee down, (p. 315).—John Sinclair, the writer of this 
popular air, was born at Edinburgh in 1790, and died at Margate in 1857. 
He commenced life as a clarinet player, and teacher of music in Aber- 
deen, afterwards adopting the profession of a vocalist, and appearing in the 
capacity of leading tenor at the original performances of Sir Henry Bishop’s 
operas, ‘‘ The Noble Outlaw,” and ‘‘ Guy Mannering.” He also sang with 
success at Paris, at most of the principal Italian cities, and in America, 
Several songs more or less popular in their day were also composed by him, 
including ‘‘Johnnie Sands,” and a version of ‘‘The Bonnie Briest Knots.” 
The present air has more of formal construction in it than have the majority 
of folk-songs, there being a first complete melody in the original key; a 
second complete melody in the key of the dominant (so%), with subsidiary 
modulation; and then a repetition of the original melody in the original key. 
It also contains pleasing examples of the ‘‘ Scotch snap.” [See Note on 
““My Hoggie.”] 


Will ye no come back again? (p. 318).—Finally routed by the 
Duke of Cumberland on Culloden Moor, nine miles from Inverness (16th 
April, 1745), Charles Edward fled to the mountain fastnesses of the south- 
west, his first halt being at Invergarry Castle, which he reached in a 
pitiable state of dejection and exhaustion. Throwing himself down on the 
floor in his clothes, he lay like a clod: heavenitself might have fallen and yet 
failed to rouse him. By and by proceeding to the coast, he embarked ina 
small boat which, after many perilous escapes from wind and sea, landed the 
Fugitive at South Uist. Just as well might he have thrust his head into the 
lion’s mouth ; two thousand soldiers of the House of Hanover were search- 
ing every nook and cranny of the island for him. faved, however, he was 
by the devotion of the heroic Flora Macdonald, who had him disguised and 
taken as her servant over to the Isle of Skye. [See Note on ‘‘Twa Bonnie 
Maidens.”] Leaving Skye, he made for the mainland of Inverness, where 
he was hunted by his foes from cave to crag, from river to hill-top, seldom 
sure of a resting-place, often pressed by hunger, but trusting in and trusted 
by his faithful followers. Thirty thousand pounds were put upon his head; 
and although, on one occasion, he lived for three weeks in a cave, at the 
mercy of a band of lawless men who, even in times of peace, lived in direst 
penury, yet, to the everlasting honour of the Highlanders, not one was 
found so base as to betray his hiding-place. At length news came to hand 
that two French vessels were hovering about at Lochnanuagh to take him 
off ; so, travelling only in the dark to escape the vigilance of the red-coats, he 
reached at length the coast. But ah, the irony of Fate! The coast was 
once more the coast of Moidart, the spot of embarkation almost the same 
as that of debarkation fourteen months before. He then had sprung upon 
the shore, which by suzerain inheritance was his, the embodiment of hope, 
kingliness, and manly beauty ; he now shrank into the boat of foreign hire- 
lings in a state of heart-broken squalor, ragged degradation and famine- 
stricken haggardness. Surely, O ye powers, he deserved a better fate 
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than this!) Though chased by English cruisers, he escaped them in a fog, 
and soon landed safely at Morlaix on the coast of Bretagne. It may be 
answered to the entreaty, so feelingly couched by the refrain of this beauti- 
ful song written by the Baroness Nairne, that it was commonly supposed 
that the Duke of Albany, as the Prince afterwards styled himself, dd ‘‘come 
back again,” ézcoguito save to the most inner of the faithful few, in 1750 and 
1753. See Sir Walter Scott’s novel, ‘‘ Redgauntlet,” Vol. II., Chaps. X. 
XV. and XVI., where Father Buonaventure turns out to be none other than 
the Royal Wanderer himself. 

The air is attributed to Neil Gow, junr., grandson of the famous Neil. 
It is exceedingly popular and admirably adapted to the character of the 
words. The fourth of the scale is absent from it, thus pleasantly emphasis- 
ing the Scottish suggestiveness of the melody. [See Notes on ‘‘ Bonnie 
Prince Charlie,” and ‘ Caller Herrin’.”] 


The Danee, (p. 320).—Alexander Logan, the writer of the words 
of this song, was born at Edinburgh, on the 6th of July, 1833. His parents, 
though of humble station, were highly respectable people, from whom Mr 
Logan derived that inherent worthiness of character with which, throughout, 
his life has been consistently adorned. Brought up as a tin-plate worker, 
Mr Logan has been employed at Milton House Works, Edinburgh, for 
nearly forty years, enjoying the confidence of his employers, and being 
treated by them more as an equal than a servant. Ue is still hale and 
hearty, although an accident which befell him at the works, a few years ago, 
nearly cost him his life. The death of his affectionate helpmate, whom he 
himself describes as his — 

**Wifie, faithfu’, fond, an’ bonny, 
Darling wi’ the smile sae sunny,” 


and who had nursed him throughout his illness with a devotion which under- 
mined her own strength, came, in November, 1891, as a terrible shock 
to one of Mr Logan’s sympathetic temperament. To many who stroll 
amongst the braes that lead to Arthur Seat, who love to linger by Dun- 
sappie Loch, or to muse upon the beauties of Duddingston, the picturesque 
figure of Mr Logan, harmonising, as it does, so well with the surrounding 
landscape, must be familiar. See you that active pedestrian, rather under 
the middle height, whose firmly knit limbs are encased in the tartan worn 
by the ‘‘Gallant Forty-Twa;” from under whose Glengarry bonnet, 
ornamented by a brooch, there escapes a wavy wealth of bushy silvery hair ; 
whose clear blue eyes light up a Scottish face of pleasant, meditative cast, and 
flash upon youa momentary glance of kindliness, honesty and independence ? 
Take a good look at him, for that is Alexander Logan, ‘‘ Laureate of the 
Household.” Some years ago Mr Logan was presented with a fine portrait 
of himself in token of the admiration called forth by his poetry. His first 
important work was ‘‘Poems and Lyrics ;” but perhaps the one by which he 
is best known is that entitled ‘‘ Lays o’ Hame an’ Country.” He is besides 
an industrious contributor to newspapers and magazines ; many of his pieces 
have appeared in American and Colonial periodicals, keeping green for 
Scotia’s sons abroad the memory o’ ‘‘ the auld hame far awa’.” The themes 
which Mr Logan has chiefly made his own are the joys of the fireside, the 
beauties of Scottish scenery, and the aspirations of patriotism.—Noble themes 
truly, and handled by Mr Logan with a felicity at once most rare and 
charming. 


O wat ye wha’s in yon Toun ? (p. 324).—In a letter to Mr John 
Syme, written sometime in January, 1794, Burns asks Syme’s opinion on the 
words of this song, which he had just been inspired to write on Mrs Oswald 
of Auchencruive, whose maiden name was Lucy Johnstone, and who was 
celebrated for her beauty. In the letter Burns says, ‘‘ Do you know that 
among much that I admire in the characters and manners of those great 
folks whom I have now the honour to call my acquaintances—the Oswald 
family—there is nothing charms me more than Mr Oswald’s unconcealable 
attachment to that incomparable woman. Did you ever, my dear Syme, 
meet a man who owed more to the Divine Giver of all good things than Mr 
O? A fine fortune ; a pleasing exterior; self-evident amiable dispositions, 
and an ingenuous upright mind, and that informed too, much beyond the 
usual run of young fellows of his rank and fortune: and to all this, such a 
woman !—but of her I shall say nothing at all, in despair of saying anything 
adequate: in my song I have endeavoured to do justice to what would be his 
feelings on seeing, in the scene I have drawn, the habitation of his Lucy. 
As Iam a good deal pleased with my performance, I, in my first fervour, 
thought of sending it to Mrs Oswald ; but on second thoughts, perhaps what 
I offer as the honest incense of genuine respect, might, rom the well-known 
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character of poverty and poetry, be construed into some modification or 
other of that servility which my song abhors.” Whether Burns ultimately 
sent a copy to the lady or not, he certainly sent one to the ‘Museum. 
The air appears in Oswald’s ‘‘ Caledonian Pocket Companion,” circa, 1755. 

To the same air is also sung Burns’s song, ‘I'll aye ca’ in by yon Toun,” 
which was written in honour of Jean Armour, and first printed in Johnson’s 
“Museum.” We here append it :— 


Vl aye ca’ in by yon toun, 

And by yon garden green again ; 
T’ll aye ca’in by yon toun, 

And see my bonnie Jean again. 


There’s nane shall ken, there’s nane shall guess, 
What brings me back the gate again, 
But she, my fairest, faithfu’ lass; 
And stowlins we shall meet again, 
Pll aye ca’, &c. 


She’ll wander by the aiken tree, 
When trystin’ time draws near again ; 
And when her lovely form I see, 
O haith she’s doubly dear again. 
Pll aye ca’, &c., 


The Macgregors’ Gathering, (p. 327).—This powerful lyric, in 
which are so vigorously depicted the wrongs of the outlawed Macgregors, and 
their insatiable thirst for vengeance, was written by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., 
and contributed by him to the work known as ‘*Albyn’s Anthology,” 1816. 
From the introduction to Sir Walter’s novel, ‘ Rob Roy,” we learn that 
“* By an act of the Privy Council, dated 3rd April, 1603, the name of Mac- 
gregor was expressly abolished, and those who had hitherto borne it were 
commanded to change it for other surnames, the pain of death being denounced 
against those who should call themselves Gregor, or Macgregor, the names 
of their fathers; = =, By a subsequent act of Council, 24th June, 1613, 
death was denounced against any persons of the tribe formerly called Mac- 
gregor, who should presume to assemble in greater numbers than four.” 

The places mentioned in the song were either haunts or possessions of 
the Macgregors.—The district of Glenorchy occupies that part of Argyleshire 
between Loch Awe and Perthshire. The ruins of the Castle of Kilchurn or 
Colchurn are situated on a rocky point at the east end of Loch Awe. 
Glenstrae is a wild valley opening upon Loch Awe in the neighbourhood of 
Glenorchy. Glenlyon is a long narrow valley traversed by the river Lyonin 
the north-west of Perthshire. Loch Katrine, noted for the magnificence of 
its scenery, is in the district of the Trossachs. Ben Lomond, 3,175 feet 
above the level of the sea, is situated on the eastern bank of Loch Lomond, 
near its northern extremity, and forms the south-western termination of the 
Grampians. Craigroystan or Craigrostan is a cave on the western side of 
Ben Lomond. 


For reference to Alexander Lee, the composer of the air, see Note on 
“‘ Hurrah for the Bonnets 0’ Blue.” 


Annie’s Tryst, (p. 332).—Professor William Edmonstone Aytoun, 
D.C.L., the writer of these words, was born at 21 Abercromby Place, 
Edinburgh, on the 21st of June, 1813. His father was Roger Aytoun, Esq., 
Writer to the Signet, the descendant of an ancient Scottish family ; his 
mother was the daughter of a Perthshire landed proprietor, and well versed in 
ballad lore. Young Aytoun was educated at the Academy and the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, subsequently extending his scholarship by a 
residence in Germany. In 1835, he became a Writer to the Signet, and, 
five years afterwards, was called to the Scottish Bar. His literary tastes had 
grown apace with his legal studies ; and, in 1836, he became a permanent 
contributor to ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” Upon his poems, tales, political 
and critical articles which appeared therein, numbering upwards of a 
hundred and twenty, upon the ‘‘ Bon Gaultier Ballads” which he produced 
along with Mr (afterwards Sir) Theodore Martin in 1841, and upon the 
“* Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers ” (1843) his distinguished literary reputation 
mainly rests. Amongst his other works are ‘‘ Bothwell,” a poem; ‘‘Norman 
Sinclair,” a romance; and his ‘‘ Ballads of Scotland.” In 1845 he was 
appointed Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of 
Edinburgh ; and some idea of his great popularity may be formed from the 
fact that, while in 1846 the number of his students was thirty, it had risen in 
1864, to upwards of a hundred and fifty. He also held the Sheriffdom of 
Orkney. In 1859, the death of his first wife proved a great blow to him, 
from which, indeed, he never altogether rallied. She was the youngest 
daughter of Professor Wilson, that brilliant author who adopted the nom de 
plume of ‘‘ Christopher North,” (See Note on ‘‘Turn ye to me”). is 
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mother’s death followed shortly afterwards. In 1863 he married a second 
time; but the spirit had pretty much much gone out of him; and, after a linger- 
ing illness, he died near Elgin, on the 4th of August 1865, and was buried 
in the Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh. An interesting memoir of him was 
written by his friend and literary coadjutor Sir Theodore Martin. 

The air was composed—probably about 1850—by one of the daughters 
of John Swinton, Esq. of Broadmeadows, and sister of Archibald Campbell 


Swinton, Esq. of Kimmerghame. 


Sound the Pibroch, (p. 336).—The words of this modern Jacobite 
effusion are by Mrs Norman Macleod, senior, wife of the Rev. Dr. Norman 
Macleod of St. Columba’s Church, Glasgow, and mother of the late Rev. 
Dr. Norman Macleod of the Barony Church, Glasgow. The old Highland 
melody to which the verses are united is, in several of its passages, reminis- 
cent of other Scottish airs,—notably, at the beginning of the refrain, of 
“* Owre the Muir amang the Heather.” The seventh note of the scale does 
not occur in it. 

The following passage forms an interesting commentary on the “‘pibroch.” 
It is taken from the Dissertation prefixed to Patrick M‘Donald’s Collection 
of Highland Airs (1781) :—‘‘A very peculiar species of martial music was in 
th2 highest request with the Highlanders. It was sometimes sung, accom- 
panied with words, but more frequently performed on the bagpipe. And, in 
spite of every change, a pibrach or cruineachadh, though it may sound 
harsh to the ear of a stranger, still rouses the native Highlander in the same 
way that the sound of the trumpet does the war-horse. Nay, it sometimes 
produced effects little less marvellous than those recorded of ancient music. 
At the battle of Quebec, in April, 1760, whilst the British troops were 
retreating in great confusion, the General complained to a field-officer of 
Fraser’s regiment of the bad behaviour of his corps. ‘Sir,’ answered he, 
with some warmth, ‘you did very wrong in forbidding the pipes to play 
this morning: nothing encourages Highlanders so much in a day of action. 
Nay, even now they would be of use.’ ‘Let them blow like the devil then,’ 
replied the General, ‘if it will bring back the men.’ And, the pipers being 
ordered to play a favourite cruéneachadh, the Highlanders, who were 
broken, returned the moment they heard the music, and formed with great 
alacrity in the rear.” 


My Collier Laddie, (p. 333).—Of this song Allan Cunningham says, 
‘¢ These words were transmitted to the ‘Museum’ by Burns: he probably 
wished to pass them for verses of an older day:—they are chiefly, however, 
from his own mint. The last verse is a fine one. The poet, it must be 
admitted, was a skilful seeker of old songs; when an air wanted words, 
Johnson gave the Bard of Kyle a line or a chorus by way of sample, and a 
genuine old song to suit was soon found.” 

The air—in which the minor seventh of the minor scale appears 
throughout—is said to have been picked up by the poet from some country 
girl’s singing. Being short, it is, in the present Work, set to two different 
forms of accompaniment. 


He’s a Cronie 0’ Mine, (p. 340).—Alexander Maclagan, the writer 
of these verses, was born at Perth in 1811. His father was then carrying 
on the business of a manufacturer ; but not being successful, he removed to 
Edinburgh when his son was five years old. At the age of ten, the boy was 
apprenticed to a jeweller, and, two years afterwards, toa plumber. In 1829, 
he became a contributor to the Edinburgh Literary Journal, and through 
this connection received introduction to the Ettrick Shepherd, Professor 
Wilson, and other men of mark. To outsiders the occupations of plumber 
and poet do not seem to have very much in common; and, in the former 
capacity, Maclagan had pretty much of the proverbial poet’s luck. In 1841, 
the publication of a volume of his poems introduced him to the favourable 
notice of Lord Jeffrey, who, in various ways, proved Maclagan’s benefactor. 
Another volume, entitled ‘*Sketches from Nature,” was published in 1849. 
After Lord Jeffrey’s death, Lord Cockburn, in turn, became Maclagan’s 
patron, and procured for him a clerkship in the Inland Revenue,—an 
occupation which, however, did not prove congenial to him. On more 
than one occasion his friends and admirers got up a public dinner on his 
behalf. In 1854, he published his ‘‘ Ragged and Industrial School 
Rhymes ;” and, in 1856, a Civil List pension was conferred upon him. 

The air is said to be a Highland melody. If it is, it certainly looks as 
if it had come in for a pretty fair share of touching-up. It is confined to the 
limits of the pentatonic scale. 


Turn ye to me, (p. 343).—The words of this gently pathetic lyric are 
S vr 











by Professor John Wilson, the celebrated ‘“‘Christopher North,” (See Note on 
** Anne’s Tryst”). 
well-to-do. 


Born in Paisley, 1785, he came of parents worthy and 
Educated in the first place at his native town, and then at the 
manse of Mearns, Renfrewshire, under the parish minister, he entered the 
University of Glasgow in his fifteenth year. He afterwards proceeded to 
Oxford, where he first gave proof of his poetical talent by winning the Newdi- 
gate prize in the English poem competition open to the University. At Oxford 
also he became noted as an athlete, and as a sort of dare-devil in all wild 
Succeeding to a handsome fortune, he married, in 1811, Miss 
Penny, the daughter of a Liverpool merchant, and bought the property of 
Elleray on the banks of Lake Windermere, where he lived as a kind of hospi- 
table Maecenas. Deeming it desirable that he should follow a regular pro- 
fession, he qualified for the Scottish Bar, to which he was admitted in 1815 ; 
but his absorbing devotion to literature prevented him from seeking distinc- 
tion as a lawyer. Before this time he had written his poem, ‘‘ The Isle of 
Palms ;” and now, in 1816, he published his ‘‘City of the Plague,” following 
this shortly afterwards by his ‘‘ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” and 
other works. In 1817 he allied himself with ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” 
ultimately becoming its principal contributor, and giving it a prestige 


escapades, 


enjoyed by no other monthly periodical of that time. He was also, in 1820, 
appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
and in this dual capacity of 4¢¢térateur and philosopher, became, in the 
literary and social world, pretty much the lion rampant. From 1822 till 
1835 his ‘‘Moctes Ambrosianae” continued to appear in ‘‘Blackwood”; and, in 
1842, his prose contributions to that journal were published in three-volume 
form, under the title of “‘Recreations of Christopher North.” The death of 
his wife, in 1837, was a severe blow to him; and, after a period of some- 
what impaired health, he died on the 3rd of April, 1854. He was buried in 
the Dean Cemetery, and a monument to his memory was erected in East 
Princes Street Gardens, Edinburgh. 
The air is an old Highland melody. In not a few of its bars, we have 
practical identity of musical idea; but this gives scope for diversity of 
accompanying treatment; and of this we hope that there is sufficient to 
dispel any idea of monotony which ger se the melody might bring about. 


The Bonnie Wells 0’ Wearie, (p. 346).—The Wells 0’ Wearie are 
picturesquely situated at the southern bend of the Queen’s Park, Edin- 
burgh, not far from the foot of Samson’s Ribs, and close to where there now 
opens St. Leonard’s railway tunnel. ‘‘The Lily o’ St. Leonards,” (Effie 
Deans) and the ‘‘ Laird o’ Dumbiedikes,”’ both mentioned in the second verse, 
are conspicuous figures in the panorama opened up to us by Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel ‘‘The Heart of Midlothian.” In verse 3 the reference to 
Prince Charlie and Johnnie Cope recalls the fact that, during his stay in 
Edinburgh, Charles Edward’s camp was stationed at Duddingston. We 
are afraid that, despite the statement of verse 1 and the gallant wish of 
stanza 5, bonnie lasses are no longer permitted to ‘‘ bleach their claes 
beside the Wells o’ Wearie.” 

(For reference to Alexander Maclagan, the writer of the words, see 
Note on ‘‘ He’s a Cronie o’ mine.’’) 

John Charles Grieve, the composer of the chaste and tuneful melody, 
was born at Edinburgh, on the 29th of August, 1842, He presents the 
stimulating record of a musician who is not only self-taught, but who, 
entirely through his own merits, has shaped out for himself a career of 
Amongst his early works may be 
’ an oratorio, 


highly honourable achievement. 
mentioned ‘‘ Christian Songs of Praise,” (1873); ‘‘ Benjamin,’ 
(1877); ‘‘ The Sower and the Seed,” a scripture parable for soli and chorus ; 
and ‘‘Julia’s Birthday,” an operetta. To the earlier period of his career 
belongs also a large number of part-songs, including ‘‘ Good Morrow to my 
Lady Fair,” ‘‘ Stars of the Summer Night,” &c.; and it was at this time 
that he acted as editor of Messrs Kohler’s ‘‘ Musical Star.” Mr Grieve has 
also proved himself to be an interesting lecturer, a sound theorist, and a 
successful teacher, as amply proved by his courses of lectures at the Heriot- 
Watt College, by his ‘‘ Practical Harmony,” by his treatise on ‘‘ The Har- 
monium and how to use it,” and by his work in the Edinburgh Public 
Schools, But the most successful development of Mr Grieve’s remarkable 
versatility remains still tobe referred to. About nine years ago he in- 
augurated that musical form known as the “ Kinderspiel,” a kind of 
children’s opera, which owes its individuality as well as its name to Mr 
Grieve ; and in which, although imitators have appeared, Mr Grieve reigns 
quite supreme. In these kinderspiels, Mr Grieve is his own librettist ; and 
he has now written and composed ten works belonging to this category. 
Of these may be mentioned “‘ Old Friends with New Faces,” in which we 
find a good deal of the nursery-rhyme character ; ‘‘ Playmates,” in which the 
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dramatic element is lightly touched upon; ‘f Don Quixote,” in which the 
dramatic element is somewhat more developed; and ‘‘ Dan, the Newsboy,” 
in which, to the preceding characterstics, is superadded the further 
attraction of a distinct plot. ‘‘ Rob Roy,” brings the published series up to 


date. 


Clean Pease Strae, (p. 349).—‘‘Contentment with little is great 
gain,” and ‘Light is the burden Jove lays on,” may be taken as the 
The rustic 
simplicity of the rhymes, couched in language, ‘‘understanded of the 


outcome of Tannahi}l’s philosophy, as embodied in this song. 


people ;” the homely allusion to ‘clean pease strae” which, whether taken 
literally or not, would bring with it a ca/ler gliff to every ploughman ; and 
the quaint ‘‘ Old-Dobbin” kind of a tune which jogs on so cheerily to the 
words have all combined, or did combine, to make this song a great 
favourite in Lowland agricultural districts. For reference to Tannahill, 
see Note to ‘We'll meet beside the Dusky Glen.” 


Skye Boat-Song, (p. 352).—Miss Margaret Bean, the writer of these 
verses, is a young and highly cultured lady, who was born at Piperton 
Mains, near Brechin,—a farm which her ancestors, it is said, have held in 
direct succession for the last six hundred years. For several sessions she 
has devoted herself to educational work, making the teaching of languages 
her speciality. An apt and ready writer both of prose and verse, Miss Bean 
has been particularly successful with the stanzas which—at the request of the 
Publishers—she has written for the old Highland melody known as the 
**Skye Boat-Song”: with their rhythmic swing, they quite suggest the 
movement of the oars, The subject to which they refer—the escape of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie from South Uist to Skye—will be found fully 
described in the Notes to ‘* Twa Bonnie Maidens,” and ‘‘ Will ye no come 
back again.” 


The Scottish Blue-Bells, (p. 355).—Charles Doyne Sillery, the 
writer of this elegant lyric, was born at Athlone, Ireland, in 1807. His 
father was a captain in the Royal Artillery, and a man of considerable property 
in Drogheda; his mother was a Scotswoman, daughter of a Leith merchant. 
Young Sillery would seem to have been somewhat mercurial in his disposi- 
tion ; for, having tried unsuccessfully to obtain a commission in the Artillery, 
he went to sea as a midshipman, then turned up at Edinburgh as a medical 
student, shortly afterwards coming out as literary man, and, towards the 
end of his short life, turning his mind to the church as a profession. Of 
highly strung temperament, ardent in the pursuit of his hobby for the time 
being, generous and chivalrous to a fault, he was made much of in the best 
society. Poor fellow ! he was cut off by consumption in 1836, aged twenty- 
He wrote two extended poems, viz. ‘‘ Vallery, or the Citadel of the 
Lake,” and ‘‘ Eldred of Erin; while he also produced a drama, ‘‘ The 
Exiles of Chamouni.” 

George Arthur Barker, the composer of the air, was an English tenor 
vocalist, born in 1812. He composed a large number of songs and ballads 
which attained popularity, ‘* The White Squall” being the greatest favourite 
amongst them. THe died in 1876. 


nine. 


Auld Robin Gray, (p. 358).—This ‘‘ King of Scottish Ballads” was 
written by Lady Anne Lindsay, eldest daughter of the Earl of Balcarras, 
about the year 1771. Born in 1750, this lady was married in 1793 to Sir 
Andrew Barnard, private secretary, at Cape Town, to the Governor of 
Cape Colony, and died at her London residence in 1825. Robin Gray, 
she tells us, was the name of the old herd at Balcarras. Shortly before 
her death she wrote a letter to Sir Walter Scott, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract :—‘‘There was an old Scotch melody of which 
I was passionately fond. . . , I longed to give to its plaintive tones 
some little history of virtuous distress in humble life, such as might suit 
it. While attempting to effect this in my closet, I called to my little 
sister, now Lady Hardwicke, who was the only person near me, ‘I have 
been writing a ballad, my dear; I am oppressing my heroine with many 
misfortunes. I have already sent her Jamie to sea, and broken her father’s 
arm, and made her mother fall sick, and given her Auld Robin Gray for 
her lover ; but I wish to load her with a fifth sorrow within the four lines, 
poor thing! Help me to one.’ ‘Steal the cow, sister Anne,’ said the little 
Elizabeth. The cow was immediately /iffed by me, and the song com- 
pleted.” 

The ‘‘ancient Scotch melody” which thus inspired the soul of Lady 








Anne was ‘* The Bridegroom greets when the Sun gaes doun”; but her 
immortal poem is now almost universally sung to the air composed for it, 
about 1771, by the Rev. William Leeves, Rector of Wrington, in Somer- 
setshire, who had received a copy of the verses from the Hon. Mrs Byron. 
This Enghsh air requires for its exposition ¢wo of the four-line stanzas; 
the Scots air needed only one; and the ballad contained an odd number 
of stanzas. To suit the exigencies of Mr Leeves’s air, the first four lines 
of the poem, beginning ‘‘ When the sheep are in the fauld,” are, therefore, 
generally left unprinted. In this Work, however, they are set to the old air, 
and arranged so as to lead us to the point where ‘‘ Young Jamie” appears 


upon the scene, introduced by Mr Leeves. 


The Standard on the Braes o’ Mar, (p. 361).—Alexander Laing, 
the writer of these words, was the son of an agricultural labourer, and born 
at Brechin on the 14th of May, 1787. All the regular schooling that he 
ever got was during two successive winters in his early boyhood. At eight 
years of age he was sent to herd cattle ; and by saving up the pennies and 
halfpennies which came his way, he bought books, paper, pens and ink, which 
he used to take out to the fields with him for purposes of study. He by and 
by became a flax dresser ; then he advanced to the status of ‘‘merchant” (we 
all know what that means in a country town); and then having ‘‘ made up 
his pack,” he was enabled to retire from busines. A writer of verses when 
very young, he acquired considerable experience in the art by contributing 
largely to the principal collections of Scottish Songs published in his time— 
e.g., ‘The Harp of Caledonia,” ‘‘The Harp of Renfrewshire,” ‘‘The 
Scottish Minstrel,” ‘‘ Whistle Binkie,” and ‘*The Book of Scottish Song.” 
In 1846 he published a collection of his songs and poems under the title of 
‘© Wayside Flowers,” a second edition being produced in 1850. He also 
wrote humorous stories, and took an interest in Sunday-school literature. 
His death occurred at his native town, on the 14th of October, 1857. 

This song which first appeared in Vol. V. of R. A. Smith’s ‘* Scottish 
Minstrel”—refers to the gathering of the clans under the Earl of Mar, when 
on their march to Sheriffmuir, near Dunblane, in November, 1715. See Note 
on ‘* Will ye gang to Sherramuir?” According to the historian Green it 
was to Mar’s ‘* cowardice and want of conduct” that ‘‘ the Fifteen” turned 
out such a fiasco. 

Like many other Scots melodies, the air does not contain the seventh 
of the scale. 


O Poortith Cauld, (p. 364).—The following is Allan Cunningham’s 
Note on this song :—‘‘Jean Lorimer (not Jean Armour), the Chloris and the 
‘Lassie wi’ the lint-white locks’ of Burns, was the heroine of this exquisite 
lyric; she was at that time very young ; her shape was fine, and her ‘dimpled 
cheek and cherry mou’’ will be long remembered in Nithsdale.” Burns sent 
the song to Mr Thomson in January, 1793. The air to which the poet set it 
was that to which the comic song ‘‘I had a Horse” had previously been sung, 
In Dr Robert Chambers’s ‘‘ Scottish Songs” (1829), we find the follow- 
ing :—‘‘I have been informed that Burns wrote this song in consequence of 
hearing a gentlemen (now a respectable citizen of Edinburgh) sing the old 
homely ditty which gives name to the tune, with an effect which made him 
regret that such pathetic music should be united to such unsentimental 
poetry. The meeting, I have been futher informed, where this circumstance 
took place, was held at Johnnie Dowze’s, in the Lawnmarket, Edinburgh ; 
and there, at a subsequent meeting, the new song was also sung, for the 
first time, by the same individual.” The characteristic—comparatively 
common in Scottish melodies—of opening in a major key and closing in the 
relative minor, has often been commented on in the present Work. 


Ho-ro! my Nut-brown Maiden, (p. 366).—Emeritus-Professor 
John Stuart Blackie, whose translation, ‘‘ Ho-ro ! my Nut-brown Maiden,” 
of Mr Sinclair’s Gaelic song has deservedly become so popular, was born at 
Glasgow in 1809. His father, who was a native of Kelso and a banker by 
profession, removed from Glasgow to Aberdeen during the early childhood 
of his son. Such was the progress of the boy that, in his twelfth year, he 
matriculated at Marischal College, Aberdeen. After attending the Arts 
classes at Aberdeen and Edinburgh Universities for five years, he 
devoted three years to the study of theology. At the expiration of that 
time he, in 1829, decided to extend his studies by residence abroad ; and 
accordingly we find him as a student at Gottingen, Berlin, and Rome. On 
his return to Scotland he gave up the idea of entering the Church, and 
decided to qualify for the Scottish Bar, being admitted to the Faculty of 
Advocates in 1834. With all his learning, however, the future professor 
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was no pedant ; nor had the prosaic niceties of Scots Law any special charm 
for him. In free-lance fashion he therefore devoted himself to literary work, 
contributing to ‘‘ Blackwood,” ‘* Tait,” the ‘‘ Westminister Review,” the 
“Foreign Quarterly Review,” and bringing out a masterly translation of 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust.” In 1841 he was appointed Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Aberdeen, becoming the enthusiastic champion of Uni- 
versity reform, liberating the souls of his students from the prison-bonds of 
their ‘Latin Rudiments,” and training them to soar in the Elysium of 
classical history, poetry and philosophy. While located in the ‘‘ Granite 
City,” he also published translations of Horace and A‘schylus, the latter 
of which is said to be the best in the English language. In 1852 he was 
elected to the Professorship of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, shortly 
afterwards publishing his work on ‘‘The Pronunciation of Greek: Accent 
and Quantity.” While thus proving to the hilt his accuracy as a gram- 
marian, he consistently carried out his beau ideal of indoctrinating his students 
with that higher culture, which found no more perfect ornament than in him- 
self. His greatest work, the translation of Homer’s ‘‘Tliad,” appeared in 
1868. After doing yeoman service for some thirty years, Professor Blackie 
retired from the Greek chair with the title of Emeritus-Professor ; and let 
us not forget that it is also to Professor Blackie’s indomitable energy 
and patriotic enthusiasm that we owe the establishment of a Celtic Chair in 
the University of the Scottish ‘Modern Athens.” Long may he live to 
enjoy his learned leisure, —a leisure that has yielded to the world at large a 
rich treasury of philosophy, gemmed with poetry and song. 


Willie Brew’d a Peck o’ Maut, (p. 369),—In 1789, Mr William 
Nicol, one of the classical masters in the High School of Edinburgh, and 
an intimate friend of Burns’s, bought, by the advice of the poet, the farm of 
Laggan, in Nithsdale. There Nicol spent the summer vacation of that year; 
and Burns and Allan Masterton, writing master in the High School of 
Edinburgh, paid him a visit to warm his new house. ‘‘We had sucha 
joyous meeting,” says the bard, ‘‘that Mr Masterton and I agreed, each in 
his own way to celebrate the business. The air is Masterton’s, the song is 
mine.” Masterton’s air, as originally written, has long been superseded by 
the present modern air of unknown authorship, which was certainly sug- 
gested by Masterton’s melody. For further reference to Nicol (04. 1797), 
see “The Birks 0’ Aberfeldie,” and ‘‘My Heart’s in the Highlands.” 
Masterton, who died in 1800, also composed the melody of ‘‘ Farewell to 
Ayrshire,” published in the present Work. 


Captain Paton no Mo’e, (p. 372).—John Gibson Lockhart, D.C.L. 
the writer of this serio-comic elegy, was born in the manse of Cumbusnethan, 
Lanarkshire, on the 12th of June, 1794. Two years later his father, the 
Rev. William Lockhart, D.D., was translated to the College Church, 
Glasgow, and young Lockhart was brought up at the City Grammar School, 
by and by matriculating as a very youthful student at the University, His 
brilliant success led to his obtaining a scholarship at Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he graduated with first-class honours in his eighteenth year. By 1816 
he had qualified for the Scottish Bar, but decided to devote himself to 
literature, beginning as a contributor to ‘‘Blackwood’s Magazine.” An 
introduction which he obtained to Sir Walter Scott speedily ripened into 
intimacy ; and, in 1820, Lockhart became Sir Walter’s son-in-law. During 
the next two or three years he wrote several novels, —‘‘Valerius,” ‘‘ Reginald 
Dalton,” and ‘Adam Blair ;” and, in 1823, he achieved a decided success 
by his translation of ‘‘ Spanish Ballads.” Amongst other works he wrote a 
“Life of Burns;” and, in 1826, he became editor of the ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review,” taking up his residence in London, and holding the position till 
1853. His ‘‘Life of Scott” is his chef@’euvre. Family trials and bereave- 
ments told heavily upon him in his latter years ; and he died on the 25th of 
November, 1854, being interred in Dryburgh Abbey beside his illustrious 
father-in-law. Possessed of fine critical taste and scholarship, he was 
somewhat exacting in his friendships, and decidedly reserved to strangers, 
although a generous soul withal. 

The ballad “‘ Captain Paton no Mo’e,” first appeared in ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” for September, 1819. The ‘‘ prince of worthy fellows,” thus 
immortalised was the son of a Glasgow medical man, and born in 1739, 
Obtaining a commission in a regiment raised in Scotland for the Dutch 
service, he saw some fighting abroad, and ultimately returned to Glasgow, 
where he kept house, with his two sisters and an old servant, in a property 
bequeathed to him by his father and situated in the Trongate. He died in 
1807. Lockhart’s description of the Captain squares exactly with that given 
of him in Dr. Strang’s “‘ Glasgow and its Clubs.” The outline of the air is 





believed to have been the work of a Mr William Mackean of Paisley ; but 
it is subjected to a number of emendations in the present Work. 


Sae Will We Yet, (p. 375).—In a concert programme “Sae Will 
We Yet” is a song to conjure with. It was one of the battle-horses of that 
great Scottish vocalist the late Mr David Kennedy ; it is sure of “ bringing 
down the house” when Mr James Lumsden ‘‘ buckles to it ;” while Mr 
Robert Kennedy, the successor of his father, has again brought it to the front. 
The air is a variation of the characteristic Irish melody ‘‘ The Wearin’ 0’ 
the Green,” and is confined to the notes of the pentatonic scale. ‘‘ Laugh 
and be Thankfu’,” of which ‘‘Sae Will We Yet” is a refined version, was 
published in ‘* Whistle Binkie” (1832-1853). To the same air may be also 
sung that favourite convivial effusion entitled ““ A Wee Drappie o’t,” which 
we here append : 





The trees are a’ stript o’ their mantle sae green, 
The leaves o’ the forest nae langer are seen, 
Noo winter draws near wi’ its cauld icy coat, 
And we're a’ met thegither owre a wee drappie o’t. 
A wee drappie o’t, a wee drappie 0’t ; 
And we’re a’ met thegither owre a wee drappie o’t. 


We're a’ met thegither owre a glass and a sang, 
We’re a’ met thegither by special command ; 
Fw free frae a’ ambition, and frae ev’ry idle thocht, 
We're a’ met thegither owre a wee drappie o’t. 

A wee drappie o’t, &c, 


When friendship and truth and gude-fellowship reign, 

And folk, growin’ auld, are made youthfw’ again, 

When ilka heart is happy, and a’ warldly cares forgot, 

Is just when we’re met thegither owre a wee drappie o’t. 
A wee drappie o’t, &c. 


Job, in his lamentation, says that man was made to mourn, 
That there’s nae sic thing as pleasure frae the cradle to the urn; 
But, in his lamentation, O, he surely has forgot 
The warmth that spreads sae sweetly in a wee drappie o’t. 

A wee drappie o’t, &c. 


The Birks 0’ Invermay, (p. 378).—The words of this song are 
anonymous, taken from Wood’s ‘‘ Songs of Scotland,” 1848, and sub- 
situted for an old set. Of this old set, the first and second stanzas were by 
David Mallet (originally Malloch); while the third and fourth were by the 
Rev. Dr, Bryce of Kirknewton. 

Here is one of Mallet’s, who, good man, must really pardon any ill- 
mannered people who may smile at his well-intended effort :— 


Behold the hills and vales around, 
With lowing herds and flocks abound ; 
The wanton kids and frisking lambs 
Gambol and dance about their dams ; 
The busy bees with humming noise, 
<\nd all the reptile-kind rejoice : 

Let us, like them rejoicing, stray 
About the birks of Invermay. 


The Rev. Doctor in Azs turn will now ascend the pulpit steps, and recite, 
for the amusement of the Philistines, the first of his seriously-minded 
stanzas :— 

Hark ! how the waters as they fall, 
Loudly my love to gladness call ; 

The wanton waves sport in the beams, 
And fishes play throughout the streams ; 
The circling sun does now advance, 
And all the planets round him dance : 
Let us as jovial be as they, 

Amang the birks of Invermay. 


The air is from Thomson’s ‘‘ Orpheus Caledonius ” (1725-1733). The 
name ‘‘Invermay” points to the junction of the May and the Earn about 
five miles from the Bridge of Earn, Perthshire, 


Caller Herrin’, (p. 380.)—Yet another addition to the song literature 
of Scotland by Carolina, Baroness Nairne, which appeared with her ladyship’s 
assumed signature ‘‘ B.B.” in Vol. V. of R. A. Smith’s ‘Scottish Minstrel,” 
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where it is set to the air with which it has remained inseparably associated. 
[See Note on ‘‘ The Auld House.”] 

The composer of the air was Nathaniel Gow, son of the famous Neil, 
and father of Neil Gow, jun. Of old Neil, Burns gives the following graphic 
description :—‘‘A short, stout-built, honest Highland figure, with his greyish 
hair shed on his honest social brow ; an interesting face, marking strong 
sense, kind open-heartedness, mixed with unmistrusting simplicity.” The 
following passage from T, Garnett’s “Observations on a Tour through 
the Highlands, &c., of Scotland,” will also help to bring the famous 
fiddler vividly before us :—‘‘ We were favoured with a visit from Neil 
Gow, a singular and well-known character, and a celebrated performer on 
When I call him a celebrated performer, I do not mean that 
he can execute the sweet Italian airs with the touch of a Cramer. Ilis 
only music is that of his native country which he has acquired chiefly by 


the violin. 


the ear, being entirely self-taught ; but he plays the Scotch airs with a spirit 
and enthusiasm peculiar fo himself. He excels most in the strath- 
speys, which are jigs played with a peculiar spirit and life ; but he executes 
the laments, or funeral music, with a great deal of pathos.” Neil was born 
at Strathband, Perthshire in 1727, and died at Inver, near Dunkeld, in 1807. 

Nathaniel Gow, the son of Neil, and composer of the air ‘Caller 
Herrin’,” was born at Inver, near Dunkeld, in 1766. 
deal of his father’s talent as a violinist, while his superior education enabled 
In 1782 he 
became one of His Majesty’s trumpeters for Scotland, and, in 1791, succeeded 
his brother William as leader of the fashionable concerts at Edinburgh. He 


He inherited a good 


him to become the better all-round musician of the two. 


subsequently engaged in the music-publishing business, and died at Edin- 
burgh in 1831. Some attribute to him the air of ‘The Auld House.” 
Neil Gow, jun., son of Nathaniel, was born at Edinburgh in 1795, and 
died in 1823. 
and will live in memory as composer of the melodies ‘‘ Flora Macdonald’s 
Lament,” and ‘Bonnie Prince Charlie.” ‘ Will ye no Come Back Again?” 
is also attributed to him. 


He carried on the music-publishing business with his father, 


His premature death closed a short career of 
shining promise. 

The song ‘Caller Herrin’” is based upon the cry of the Newhaven 
fishwives who, clad in short heavy dresses of dark blue flannel, carry their 
fish in creels supported on their backs and braced to their foreheads 
with bands of leather, sometimes, however, grasped firmly with their hands 
close to the neck. These sturdy women perambulate the streets of ‘‘ Auld 
Reckie,” selling their fish from door to door, in all quarters of the city, the 
most aristocratic as well as the humblest, proclaiming their mission with 
voices that might put to shame an organ fda on the highest of wind 
pressures, and submitting to any amount of chaffering and cheapening of 
their wares. 

The following is from the original single sheet, and shows in very inter- 
esting fashion a map of the composer’s musical ideas :— 
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George Street bells at practice (chime of St Andrew’s Church, 


then recently erected). 
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Three different fishwomen in St Andrew Square. 
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The woman from George Street arrives in the Square. 


Nathaniel Gow, the composer, lived in the neighbourhood of St. 
Andrew’s Church ; hence in all probability the association in his mind of 
the church bells and the fish de//es. The Baroness Nairne sent the words to 
him through the Edinburgh lady who was in her confidence, Gow, of course, 
not being in the secret. 


Wilt Thou be my Dearie ? (p. 384).—The words of this song were 
written by Burns in honour of Miss Janet Miller of Dalswinton, one of the 
greatest beauties of her time, and afterwards Countess of Mar. The air 
entitled “‘The Souter’s Dochter,” is the first half of an old strathspey 
printed in Bremner’s Collection, 1764. Burns sent the song to both of his 
editorial friends Johnson and Thomson. 


Pibroch o’ Donuil Dhu, (p. 386).—The words of this spirited lyric 
were written by Sir Walter Scott, in 1816, for the first volume of Albyn’s 
Anthology, edited by A. Campbell. They very happily embody the martial 
spirit of the Highlands. The air is an old Highland melody, long known 
as ‘‘ Lochiel’s March;” and we may tell our readers in confidence that it was 
one of the choicest #orceaux in the repertoire of ‘the piper that played 
before Moses.” — 

‘‘Fan ta Greek wi’ him’s pibrochs sharmed Allister Mhor, 
An’ made him’s heart merry, an’ made him’s heart sore, 
Made him greet like a childrens, an’ swore like a man, 
Was'’t his lyre?—’Twas ta pagpipe, ta kreat Hiclan’ pagpipe, 
Ta gran’ Hielan’ pagpipe, ta prite o’ ta lan’. 





“¢Whan ta clans all pe kather’t, an’ all ready for focht, 
To ta soon’o’ ta fittle woult tey march, tid you thocht? 
No, not a foot woult tey went, not a claymore pe trawn, 





Till tey heard ta kreat pagpipe, ta kran Hielan’ pagpipe, 


Ta rich Hielan’ pagpipe, ta prite o’ ta lan’,” 


Lucy’s Flittin’, (p. 389).—Regarding this song Professor Veitch says 
““*Tucy’s Flittin’? is the lyric of the Borders which ranks next to ‘‘ The 
Flow’rs 0’ the Forest.” It was the production of William Laidlaw, the son 
of the farmer of Blackhouse, on the Douglas Burn, the early friend of Hogg 
[See Note on ‘ Auld Joe Nicolson’s Bonnie Nannie], and the life-long friend 
and amanuensis of Sir Walter Scott. He was born in 1780, and died in 1845. 
‘Lucy’s Flittin’’ could have been written only by one who had been brought up 
among the south country glens, who knew and felt the simplicity of rural life 
and manners there, and who, as a man of true lyrical soul, could for the 
time entirely forget himself, realise the feelings and speak the language of 











the breaking-hearted country lassie, The last eight lines of the song are by 
James Hogg.” Dr. Rogers tells us that two accounts are given of the 
origin of the ballad. —‘‘ According to one version, Lucy had been in the 
service of Mr Laidlaw, senr. at Blackhouse, and had by her beauty attracted 
the romantic fancy of one of the poet’s brothers. In the other account 
Lucy is described as having served on a farm in ‘‘ The Glen” of Traquair, 
and as having been beloved by her master’s son, who afterwards deserted 
her, when she died of a broken heart.” 

The air is ascribed to R. A. Smith, for reference to whom see Note on 
‘©, Wha’s at the Window, Wha, Wha?” 


Tullochgorum, (p. 442).—In his “ Remarks on Scottish Songs and 
Ballads,” Burns says :—‘‘ This first of songs is the masterpiece of my old 
friend Skinner. He was passing the day at the town of Cullen—I think it 
was in a friend’s house whose name was Montgomery. Mrs Montgomery 
observing, e passant, that the beautiful reel of ‘Tullochgorum’ wanted 


( 
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words, she begged them of Mr Skinner, who gratified her wishes, and the 
wishes of every lover of Scottish song, in this most excellent ballad. These 
particulars I had from the author’s son, Bishop Skinner, at Aberdeen.” 
The lady of the house is said to have preferred the request for the words in 
order to put a stop to some dispute which had arisen over political discus- 
sion. The song was first published in the ‘‘Scots Weekly Magazine” (April, 
1776). For Note on the Rev. John Skinner, see under “‘ The Ewie wi’ the 
Crookit Horn.” According to Mr Stenhouse, the air is based upon an old 
Scottish song-tune, published in Craig’s Collection (1730). The prominence 
assigned by the melody to two consecutive major triads on adjacent degrees 
of the scale will very probably recall to the recollection of the musical purist 
that well-known adage, ‘‘ A/i contra fa diabolus est.” 


The Boatie Rows, (p. 395).—The following passage occurs in 
Burns’s ‘‘ Reliques””:—‘‘ The author of this song was a Mr Ewen of Aber- 
deen. It is a charming display of womanly affection mingling with the con- 
cerns and occupations of life. It is nearly equal to ‘ There’s nae Luck about 

the House.’” John Ewen, the writer of the words, was born at Montrose in 
» 1741. Hecame ofahumble stock, and received but little education, but knew 
intuitively ‘‘ how many beans made five.” By 1760, he had managed to 
scrape together enough to set up a small hardware shop in Aberdeen ; and, 
in 1766, with that eye to business which formed a very prominent trait in his 
character, he succeeded in seeking out a wife with money, who, however, 
died shortly after her first child—a daughter—had been born. Old John 
himself died in 1821, by which time he had made the tidy little fortune of 
some £16,000,—not a bad achievement, considering that, with the exception 
of the nest-egg belonging to his wife, the money had been wrung from a com- 
munity whose heads were as hard as the granite of their houses, and amongst 
whom, according to tradition, an enterprising son of Abraham committed 
suicide through inability to make ends meet, having settled at Aberdeen in 
ignorance of the legend that the townsfolk there were the descendants of the 
lost Ten Tribes, and up to driving harder bargains than he was himself. 
Hardware, hard granite and hard-fistedness !—LEwen, during his lifetime, had 
treated his only child with a hardness compounded of these three ingredients, 
and carried his consistency to the point of bequeathing everything that he 
had to charitable institutions, leaving his daughter not a penny. Upon his 
death panegyrics were published upon his charity and public spirit by per- 
sons who, let us hope, were ignorant of the real state of matters ; but his 
daughter challenged her father’s will, and on account of ambiguities in the 
document, got the House of Lords to set it aside, greatly to the satisfaction 
of the public. In Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum” (1787-1803), the words of this 
song are set to three different airs: it is the third of these that the present 
modern air follows for the most part. 


Kind Robin loe’s me, (p. 400).—The words of this song, taken from 
David Herd’s collection, 1776, are evidently based upon an older set, dating 
from about 1685. The last verse of the present song, differing, as it does, 
in the rhythm of its latter half from the rhythm of the other verses, is 
supposed to be a remnant of its progenitor. This superseded original, 


rather indelicate in some of its passages, opens thus :— 


Hech, hey ! Robin, quo’ she, 
Hech, hey! Robin, quo’ she ; 
Hech, hey ! Robin, quo’ she, 
Kind Robin lo’es me. 


Robin, Robin, let me be, 
Until I win the norrice-fee ; 
And I will spend it a’ wi’ thee, 
For kind Robin lo’es me. 


The air is old, of unknown authorship, and pleasingly Scottish in its 
cast. There is another version of it inthe MS. written (1740-1743), for 
the Laird of Macfarlane, which exactly fits the latter half of the verse 


that is dissimilar in rhythm from its neighbours, Tere it is :— 
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Farewell to Fiunary, (p. 402).—The words of this song were 
written by the Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D., minister of St Columba’s 
Church, Glasgow, and Dean of the Chapel Royal. They doubtless form 
a reminiscence of the happy days which the Rev. Doctor spent in the 
manse of Fiunary, Argyleshire, where resided his father the Rev. Norman 
Macleod with his family of sixteen sons and daughters. The old Gaelic 
air to which the verses are united gives eloquent voice to the pathetic 
sentiment of the lines. The Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D. (1812-1872), 
minister of the Barony Church, Glasgow, one of Her Majesty’s chaplains, 
and editor of ‘‘ Good Words,” was son of the writer of this song. A song 
by this Rev. Norman, No. 3 (No. 2 of the D.D.’s), entitled ‘‘The Waggin’ 
o’ oor Dog’s Tail,” is quoted in the Note to ‘‘ Get up an’ bar the Door, QO?” 


Over the Sea, (p. 404).—The words and melody of this fine Jacobite 
song are by Mrs R. Groome, ze Wilkinson, a contralto vocalist and com- 
poser of some once popular songs, amongst which may be instanced ‘‘ Come 
She died in 1867. 

As the musical form, plan or design of ‘* Over the Sea” is a model of 


ferry me o’er.” 


regularity, we here present our readers with a chart of it. 


Frrst SECTION. 








Bar I. Bar 2. Bars 3 and 4. 

| Strain. | | Answering | | Thrase responding to | 
strain, combined strains of 
bars I and 2. 

Bar 5. Bar 6. Bars 7 and 8. Corresponding 
| Strain | | Strain | | Phrase responding to | sub-sections. 
parallel to that parallel to combined strains of AS 

in bar I. that in bar 2. bars 5 and 6, and 


parallel to that in 
bars 3 and 4. 


SECOND SECTION. 
Bars 11 and 12. 


Phrase strongly {| 
contrasted in its rhythm 
with that in bars 9 and 10, 


Barsgand 10. 
| Phrase. | | 





Corresponding 
Bars 13 and 14. Bars 15 and 16. Saneccetione: 
| Phrase parallel tothat in| | Phrase responding to | 
bars 9 and 10, but de- that in bars 11 and 12, but 
veloping into a pause. with strongly marked 
connecting link, leading to 


ee 


THIRD SECTION, < 
which is a repetition of First Section, with (in the present Work) varied 





accompaniment. 


The Gloomy Night is Gath’ring fast, (p. 408).—‘‘ I composed 
this song,” says Burns, ‘‘as I convoyed my chest so far on the road to 
Greenock, where I was to embark in a few days for Jamaica. I meant it as 
my farewell dirge to my native land.” _1786 is therefore the date. Allan 
Masterton, a bosom friend of the poet’s—[see Note on ‘‘ Willie brew’d a 
Peck o’ Maut”]—wrote an air for it; but on account of its unvocal character, 
his well-meant effort has long since been discarded. The melody now 
assigned to it is, in Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum ” (1787-1803), set to the ballad 
“Hughie Graham.” In Oswald’s ‘Caledonian Pocket Companion,” 
however (ci’ca 1755), it had already seen service as ** Drimon Duff,” which 
was probably a Lowland corruption of its original Highland name. The 
sixth of the scale does not occurinit. ‘‘Coila” is the poetic name for Kyle, 
the middle district of Ayrshire, and is derived from the Celtic ‘‘coz/?,” 
signifying ‘‘wood,”—the district, at one time, having been a forest. 


Tibbie Fowler, (p. 440).—There are several old versions of this song, 
the best being that published in Johnson’s ‘‘Museum” (1787-1803), 
and adopted in the present Work. The earliest appearance of the song was 
in Herd’s Collection, 1775 ; but only a mere fragment of it appeared there. 
Tibbie is said to have had her live prototype in the person of Miss Isobel 
Fowler, daughter of Ludowick Fowler of Burncastle,—which lady was 
married to a son of Logan of Restalrig, in the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century. Their house is said to have been in Sheriff Brae, Leith, 
and to have had inscribed upon it the date 1636. ‘‘Tintock tap” 
mentioned in the song is Tinto Hill, in Clydesdale, Lanarkshire, 2,312 
feet above the level of the sea. In the Tea-Table Miscellany (1724), 
Ramsay has a song to the same tune, beginning, ‘‘ Tibbie has a store of 
charms,” 
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The second and fourth bars of the air originally ended thus :— 
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believing that, by thus introducing the ascent of an octave, and by thus 
substituting semiquavers with dotted quavers for successions of plain quavers, 





we have artistically imparted to the air much greater piquancy. See refer- 


ence to the ‘* Scotch Snap,” under Note to ‘‘ My Hoggie.” 


Auld Lang Syne, (p. 412).—[See Note on ‘‘Good Night, and Joy bewi’ 
ye a’.”] The second and third verses of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” are by Burns ; 
the others, as he indicated to Johnson, when sending the song to the 
‘“Museum,” are old. Burns also forwarded a copy of the song to Thomson, 
with the remark, ‘‘ The following song, an old song of the olden times, and 
which has never been in print, nor evenin manuscript, until I took it down 
(Burns is, of 
He also, however, mentioned 
that the melody to which the song was set in the ‘‘Museum” was but com- 


from an old man’s singing, is enough to recommend any air.” 
course, referring here to the old verses). 


monplace ; so Thompson, by a stroke of genius, assigned to it the old 
pentatonic air, ‘‘ I fee’d a Lad at Michaelmas.” This union of poetry and 
music, than which no union has ever been more strikingly felicitous, has 
come to constitute what may be styled the Scottish National Anthem, an 
anthem whose ennobling strains awaken a chord of kindly brotherhood and 
patriotic fervour in all true Scottish hearts ; and not in these alone, but, where- 
soever its import is made known, in the hearts of all our brethren of 
mankind. With the present extended musical setting, we crown our 
National Monument of Scottish Song. ‘‘Light be the turf on the breast of 
the heaven-inspired poet who composed this glorious fragment,” writes the 


immortal Burns. Amen, let us reverently respond, Amen. 
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* * The Roman Numerals following the Titles or First Lines of the Songs refer to the page at which the Nore will be found. 


Annie’s Wises: (xx) s 

As I cam’ doun the Cano’gate (xxix.) . 
Auld Robin Gray (xxxii.) 
AULD LANG SYNE (xxxvi.) 
Aunty’s Sangs (xxviil.) 
Birks o’ Invermay, The (xxxiii.) . 
Blue Bonnets over the Border (xxvii.). 
Boatie rows, The (xxxv.) . 
Bonnie Charlie’s now awa’ (xxix.) 
Bonnie wee Window, The (xxviii.) 
Bonnie Wells o’ Wearie, The (xxx1.) 
Caller Herrin’ (xxxiii.) 

Captain Paton no mo’e (xxxiii.) 

Clean Pease Strae (xxxii.) 


Come, gie’s a Sang, Montgom’'ry Aga foe ) 


Come let us climb auld ate Seat (xxxi:) 
Come, sit thee down (xxix.) 
Dance, The (xxx.) 


Farewell to Fiunary (xxxv.) 


Gloomy Night is gath’ring fast, The (xxxv.) 


He’s a Cronie 0’ mine (xxxi.) 
Ho-ro! my nut-brown Maiden (xxxil.) 
I'll aye ca’ in by yon Toun (xxx.) 

I mind me fu’ weel (xxviii.) 

Kind Robin lo’es me (xxxv.) 

Let the proud Indian boast (xxxii.) 


Loudon’s bonnie Woods and Braes (xxvii.) . 


Lucy’s Flittin’ (xxxiv.) 

Macegregors’ Gathering, jie: (ax) 

Maid that tends the Cone The (xxvii) 

March! march ! 
(xxvii. ) 

Mary Macneil (xxvii.) . 

M—hm (xxvili.) . 

My Collier Laddie losis ) 

My heather Hills (xxvii.) 

My Highland Lassie, O (xxix.) 

Nae gentle Dames (xxix.) 

Now ken ye the Gift (xxviii.) 

O gladsome is the Sea (xxvil.) 

O Poortith cauld (xxxii.) 

O, Robin is my only Jo nae 

O this is no my Plaid (xxix. ) 

O true Love is a bonnie Flow’r eeosth ) 

Over the Sea (xxxv.) . 


Ettrick and Teviotdale 
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O wat ye wha’s in yon Toun? (ecx,) 


| O weel may the Boatie row (xxxv.) 


O Willie brew’d a Peck o’ Maut (xxxiii.) 
Pibroch o’ Donuil Dhu (xxxiv.) 
Piper o’ Dundee, The (xxviii.) 

Rover o’ Loch Ryan, The (xxvii.) 

Sae will we yet (xxxiil.) 


Scottish Blue-Bells, The (xxxi.) . 


| Should auld Acquaintance be forgot (xxxvi.) 


Sit ye doun here, my Cronies (xxxiii.) . 
Skye Boat-Song (xxxii.) . 
Sound the Pibroch loud on high pest ) 


Standard on the Braes 0’ Mar, The (xxxii.) . 
The e’enin’ Sun was glintin’ bricht (xxxiil.) . 
The gloomy Night is gath’ring fast (xxxv.) . 


The last Gleam o’ Sunset (xxvii.) 
The Moon’s on the Lake (xxx.) . 
The Piper cam’ to our Toun (xxviii.) 
There was a young Lass (xxviii.) 
The Rover o’ Loch Ryan (xxvii.) 


The Standard on the Braes o’ Mar (xxxii.) . 


The Stars are shining cheerily (xxxi.) . 
The Trees are a’ stript (xxxill. ee 

The Wind is fair, the Day is fine Rees ) 
Tibbie Fowler (xxxv.) 


Touch once more a sober iinSeeurzs (Cecdit a 


Tribute of Gask (1364), The (xxviii) . 
Tullochgorum (xxxiv.) 
Turn ye to me (xxxi.). 

’Twas when the wan Leaf (xxxiv.) 

Up amang yon cliffy Rocks (xxvii.) 

Waft him, ye Winds (xxxii.) 

Weary Toil has set us free (xxx.) 

Wee Drappie o’t, A (xxxili.) 

Weel may the Keel row (xxix.) . 

Wha’ll buy caller Herrin’? (xxxiil.) 
When John and me were married (xxxii.) 
When the Sheep are in the Fauld (xxxii.) 
Where live ye, my bonnie Lass ? (xxxi.) 
Willie brew’d a Peck o’ Maut (xxxiii.) 
Will ye no come back again ? (xxix.) 
Wilt thou be my Dearie? (xxxiv.) 

Ye'll mount your bit Naigie (xxxi.) 

Ye’ve heard hoo the Deil (xxviii.) 


| “Your Hand is cauld as Snaw” (xxx.) 
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My HEATHER HILLS. 


Air slightly varied from original as composed by 


Words by JOHN BALLANTINE. 
JAMES S. GEIKIE (18-1883). 


Con anima. 

















Piano. 
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O! aft in my roving youthfu’ days, 
Tve nestled and row’d on their sunny braes, 
And pouket the bloom and the sweet harebells 
Aff the bonnie broomy knowes o’ my heather hills. 
I hae herried the nest o’ the wild muircock 
I hae clamber’d the steeps o’ the raven’s rock, 
I hae courted my love in their rocky fells, 
And won a sweet bride on my heather hills.— 
Then hurrah! &c. 


3 
I cling to their braes like the bud to the thorn, 
For ’mang their heather knowlets sae free, was I born; 
And the hame o’ my youth is my lov’d hame still, 
"Neath the kindly shade o’a heather hill. 
And when Nature fails, row’d in my plaid, 
I'll lay me down on a heather bed; 
And leesome I'll wait till kind Heaven wills 


To waft me awa’ frae my heather hills.— 
Then hurrah! &c. 
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THE MAID THAT TENDS THE GOATS. 


Words by WILLIAM DUDGEON (1753 - 1813). Gaelic air from the Rev. Patrick Macdonald’s Collection, 1781. 


Un poco andante. 


Piano. 
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2 3 

Sandy herds a flock o’ sheep; Brawly can he dance an’ sing, 

Aften does he blaw the whistle Canty glee, or Highland cronach; 
In a strain sae saftly sweet, Nane can ever match his fling, 

Lammies list’nin’ daurna bleat. At a reel, or round a ring; 
He’s as fleet’s the mountain roe, Wightly can he wield a rung, 

Hardy as the Highland heather; In a brawl he’s aye the bangster; 
Wadin’ through the winter snow, A his praise can ne’er be sung 

Keepin’ aye his flock thegither; By the langest-winded sangster 
Happit wi’ his hill plaid, Sangs that sing o’ Sandy 


He braves the bleakest norlan’ blast. Seem short, tho’ they were e’er sae lang. 


 BiugE BONNETS OVER THE BORDER. 


(Solo, or Solo with Chorus.) 
Words by SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. Air,an adaptation of “Lesley’s March.” 


Con spirito. 
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The remaining verse begins at the sign %. Phorus on following page 


2 
Come from the hills where your hirsels are grazing, 
Come from the glen of the buck and the roe; 
Come to the crag where the beacon is blazing, 
Come with the buckler, the lance, and the bow. 
Trumpets are sounding, war-steeds are bounding; 
Stand to your arms and march in good order: 
England shall many a day tell of the bloody fray, 
When the Blue Bonnets came over the Border! 
March! march! Ettrick and Teviotdale, &c. 
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MARY MACNEIL. 
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Words by ERSKINE CONOLLY, 1840. 
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O Mary was modest, and pure as the lily 


That dew-draps 0’ mornin’ in fragrance reveal; 

Nae fresh-bloomin’ flow’ret in hill or in valley 

Could rival the beauty o’ Mary Macneil. 

She moved, and the graces play’d sportive around her; 
She smiled, and the hearts o’ the cauldest wad thrill ; 
She sang, and the mavis cam’ list’nin’ in wonder, 


To claim a sweet sister in Mary Macneil. 


3 
But ae bitter blast on its fair promise blawin’, 
Frae spring a’ its beauty and blossoms will steal; 
And ae sudden blight on the gentle heart fa’in’, 
Inflicts the deep wound naething earthly can heal. 
The simmer saw Ronald on glory’s path hiein- 
The autumn, his corse on the red battle-field; 
The winter, the maiden found heart-broken, dyin’; 


yp And spring spread the green turf o’er Mary Macneil! 
mad. 
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It’s no when the yawl an’ the light skiffs crawl 
Owre the breast o’ the siller sea, 

That I look to the west for the bark I lo’ best, 
An’ the rover that’s dear to me: 

But when that the clud lays its cheek to the flood, 
Ayn’ the sea lays its shouther to the shore; 

When the win sings high, an’ the sea whaups cry, 
As they rise frae the whitening roar. 


3 
It’s then that I look to the thickening rook, 
An’ watch by the midnight tide; 
I ken the wind brings my gallant rover hame, 
And the sea that he glories to ride. 
O merry he sits ’mang his jovial crew 
WY the helm-heft in his hand; 
Av he sings aloud to his boys in blue, 
As his e’e’s upon Galloway’s land. 


4 
Unstent an’ slack each reef an’ tack, 
Gre her sail, boys, while it may sit; 
She has roar’d through a heavier sea afore, 
Ay’ she'll roar through a heavier yet. 
When landsmen sleep, or wake an’ creep, 
In the tempest’s angry moan, 
We dash through the drift, an’ sing to the lift 
O’ the wave that heaves us on. 
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LOUDON’S BONNIE WOODS AND BRAES. 


Words by ROBERT TANNAHILL. Air, The Marquis of Hastings’ Strathspey.” 


Moderato. 
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2 3 
Hark! the swelling bugle rings, Oh, resume thy wonted smile, 
Yielding joy to thee, laddie; Oh, suppress thy fears, lassie; 
But the dolefw bugle brings Glorious honour crowns the toil 
Waefu’ thoughts to me, laddie. That the soldier shares, lassie; 
Lanely I may climb the mountain, Heaw’n will shield thy faithful lover, 
Lanely stray beside the fountain; Till the vengeful strife is over; 
Still the weary moments countin;} Then we'll meet, nae mair to sever, 
Far frae love and thee, laddie. Till the day we dee, lassie. 
Over the gory fields o’ war, "Midst our bonnie woods and braes, 
Where Vengeance drives his crimson car, We'll spend our peaceful happy days, 
Thow’lt maybe fa, frae me afar, As blythe’s yon lichtsome lamb that plays 
And nane to close thy e’e, laddie. On Loudor’s flow’ry lea, lassie. 


If thought fit, the first and third verses may be sung by a tenor, the second by a soprano. 
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Chorus on next page. 


2 
She’d mony a rhyme o’ the Covenant time, 
O’ the mosses an’ muirs where the brave martyrs fell 
In dark days o’ vore, when to pray was a crime, 
Ay the red blude o’ saints was the dew o’ the dell. 
Tho’ aftentimes eerie, we never were weary, 
But liked when oor Aunty said, ‘Listen, my dearie’’ 


3 
But Aunty is gane, an’ Icroon a’ alane 
O’er the lilt that was wed to the birr o’ the reel; 
The bonnie birk waves o’er the cauld grave stane, 
But her spirit’s awa’ to the Land o’ the Leal. 
An’ noo J am eerie, an’ dowie an’ weary; 
Ill ne’er again hear her say, “Listen, my dearie” 
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THE PIPER O' DUNDEE. 


Air, “Aiken Drum’ 


Words of Jacobite origin. 


Con moto. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign %. 


2 He play’d “The welcome o’er the main)’ 
And “Ye’se be fou, and I’se be fain;’ 
And ‘Auld Stuarts back again;’ 

Wi’ muckle mirth and glee. 
And wasna he, &c. 


3He play’d ‘The Kirk?’ he play’d® The Queen)’ 
“The Mullin Dhu?’ and “Chevalier,” 
And “Lang away, but welcome here,’ 
Sae sweet, sae bonnielie. 
And wasna he, &c. 


Alt’s some gat swords, and some gat nane, 
And some were dancing mad their lane; 
And mony a vow 0’ weir was ta’en, 

That nicht at Amulrie. 
And wasna he, &c. 


5 There was Tullibardine and Burleigh, 
And Struan, Keith, and Ogilvie; 
And brave Carnegie, wha but he, 
The piper o’ Dundee? 
And wasna he, &c. 


For the sake of variety, the accompaniment to the refrain, as given at the outset, may be substituted atthe end of verses 2 & 4. 
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© TRUE LOVE IS A BONNIE FLOWR. 


Words by CAPTAIN CHARLES GRAY, R. M., (1782-1851). Air, “Twine weel the Plaiden” 


Un poco andante. em oe 
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When first I saw thy bonnie face, 
Love’s pawkie glances won me; 
Now cauld neglect and studied scorn 
Have fatally undone me! 
Alas! T’ve lost, &c. 


3 
Were our fond vows but empty air, 
And made but to be broken? 
That ringlet of thy raven hair, 
Was’t but a faithless token! 
Alas! I’ve lost, &c. 


4A 

In vain I’ve tried each artfu’ wile, 
That’s practised by the lover; 

But nought, alas, when once it’s lost, 
Affection can recover. 

Then break, my poor deluded heart, 
That never can be cheerie; 

But while life’s current there shall flow, 
Sae lang I'll lo’e my dearie! 
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THE TRIBUTE OF GASK. (1364) 














Words by MARGARET ETHEL BLAIR - OLIPHANT, Air by LILIAS BLAIR- OLIPHANT, 
Gask, Sept. 15, 1888. Gask, Sept. 1888. 
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8.d.f.4) Lah is F 
All verses except last. : 





Now ken ye the service Gask does for the King? 

All for his sake, in the sweet of the year, 

In the gardens of Gask the white roses appear, 

The royal white roses to Scotland sae dear. 

Then far o’er Strathearn let the praise of them ring, 

Let them live once again in the song that we sing,- 
|The crown of white roses from Gask to the King!:| 


3 
Now ken ye what Gask will still do for the King? 
In the days that may come, when the roses are dead, 
When the pledge is forgotten, the vows left unsaid, 
What then shall be found for an off’ring instead! 
Oh then at his feet his heart he will fling, 
Truth, honour, devotion as tribute will bring 
||:For the Crown of White Roses from Gask to the King!:| 
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Words by JAMES NICHOLSON, Old Melody. 
nat 1822. 
/ Allegretto. as 
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2 

When I was a callan langsyne at the schule, 
The maister aye cad me a dunce an’ a fule; 
For a’ that he said, I could ne’er understan, 
Excep’ when he baw!’d “Jamie! haud oot yer han!” 

Then I gloom’d an’ said" M-hm” 

I glunch’d an’ said“M-hm?- 
I wasna owre proud, but owre dour to say “Ay”. 


3 
Ae day a queer word, as lang-nebbit’s himsel’, 
He vow’d he wad thrash me if I wadna spell: 
Quo’ I, “MY Quill’ wi’ a kind o’ a swither, 
“Tll spell ye the word if ye’ll spell me anither,- 
Let’s hear ye spell ‘M-hm,, 
That common word ‘M-hm, 
That auld Scotch word “M-hm’;ye ken it means ‘Ay’. 


»? 


4 

Had ye seen how he glower’d an’ scratch d his auld pate, 
Aw shouted “Ye villain, get out o’ my gate! 
Get aff to yer seat! ye’re the plague 0’ the schule! 
The deil o’ me kens if ye’re maist rogue or fule.” 

But I only said “M-hm”, 

That common word “M-hm”, 
That auld farran’ “M-hm” that stands for an “Ay”. 


5 

Aw when a brisk wooer I courted my Jean, 
O’ Avon’s braw lasses the pride an’ the queen, 
When ’neath my gray plaidie, wi heart beatin’ fain, 
I speir’d in a whisper if she’d be my ain, 

She blush’d an’ said “M-hm”, 

She smil’d an’ said “M-hm’,- 
A thoosan’ times sweeter and dearer than “Ay”. 


6 

Aw’ noo [m a dad, wi’ a hoose o’ my ain, 
A dainty bit wife, an’ mair than ae wean; 
But the warst o’t is this, when a question I speir, 
They pit on a look sae auld farran’ an’ queer, 

But only say “M- hm”, 

That daft- like word “M-hm’, 
That vulgar word“M-hm)-they winna say “Ay?” 


fe 

Sae I’ve gi’en owre the “M-hm’, - it’s no a nice word; 
When printit on paper, it’s perfect absurd; 
Av’ if ye’re owre lazy to open yer maw, 
Jist haud ye yer pongue, an’ say naething ava; 

But never say “M- hm 

That daft-like word ‘ ‘M-hm”,- 
It’s ten times mair vulgar than even braid “Ay”. 
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Or poiceis NO MY PleAlb. 


Air, “De’il stick the Minister?’ 


Words by W. HALLEY, before 1850. 


Allegretto. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign %. 


2 
For mine was silky, saft, an’ warm, 
It wrapp’d me round frae arm to arm, 
Ay’ like himsel’ it bore a charm; 
An’ O, the plaid is dear to me! 
O this is no my plaid, &e. 


3 
The lad that gi’ed me’t likes me weel, 
Although his name I daurna tell; 
He likes me just as weel’s himsel’; 
An’ O, the plaid is dear to me! 
O this is no my plaid, &c. 


A 
Frae surly blasts it covers me; 
He’ll me himsel’ protection gi’e; 
I'll lo’e him till the day I die; 
His plaid shall aye be dear to me. 
O this is no my plaid, &c. 


5 
The time may come, my ain dear lad, 
When we will to the kirk an’ wed, 
Weel happit in thy tartan plaid, 
That plaid that’s aye sae dear to me 
O this will then be my plaid, 
My plaid, my plaid; 
O this will then be my plaid, 
Av’ while I live will ever be. 


For the sake of variety, the accompaniment to the refrain,as given at the outset, may be substituted at the end of 


verses 2 and 4. 
Sila: 


W. 


WEEL MAY THE KEEL RO 
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(Solo, or Solo with Chorus). 


Border Air. 


Words slightly altered from HOGG. 
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Chorus on following page. 


2 

My love has breath o’ roses, 

O’ roses o’ roses, 
WY arms o’ lily posies 

To fauld a lassie in. 
And merry may the keel row, 
The keel row, the keel row; 
And merry may the keel row, 
The boat that my love’s in. 

Weel may the keel row, &c. 


3 

My love, he wears a bonnet, 

A bonnet, a bonnet; 
A snaw-white rose upon it, 

A dimple on his chin. 
And merry may the keel row, 
The keel row, the keel row; 
And merry may the keel row, 
The boat that my love’s in. 

Weel may the keel row, &. 
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My HIGHLAND LASSIE, O 


Air, “The Deuks dang o’er my Daddie?’ 


Words by BURNS. 


Moderato con moto. 
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O! were yon hills and valleys mine, 
Yon palace and yon gardens fine, 
The world then the love should know 
I bear my Highland lassie, O. 

Within the glen, &c. 


3 
But fickle fortune frowns on me, 
And I maun cross the raging sea; 
But while my crimson currents flow, 
Tl love my Highland lassie, O. 
Within the glen, &c. 


4 
Although through foreign climes I range, 
I know her heart will never change; 
Her bosom burns with honour’s glow,- 
My faithful Highland lassie, O. 
Within the glen, &c. 


5 
For her I'll dare the billows’ roar, 
For her I'll trace a distant shore, 
That Indian wealth may lustre throw 
Around my Highland lassie, O. 
Within the glen, &c. 


6 
She has my heart, she has my hand, 
By sacred truth and honour’s band; 
Till mortal stroke shall lay me low, 
I’m thine, my Highland lassie, O! 
Farewell, the glen sae bushy, O! 
Farewell, the plain sae rushy, O! 
To other lands I now must go, 
To sing my Highland lassie, O. 
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COME SIT THEE DOWN. 


Air by JOHN SINCLAIR, 1790 -1857. 
Moderato. 
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And the daring tar, ’twixt life and death 
Come sit thee down, &c. 


While skies and ocean blending, 
Clings to the shatter’d mast. 


And rears its monstrous head; 
And loudly howls the blast, 
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WILL YE NO COME BACK AGAIN? 


Words by the BARONESS NAIRNE. Air attributed to NEIL GOW Jun? 


. 1795 - 1823). 
Un poco andante e con espressione. ( 





Piano. 
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mf tempo primo. 


2 4A 
Ye trusted in your Hieland men, We watch’d thee in the gloamin’ hour, 
They trusted yon dear Charlie! We watch’d thee in the mornin’ grey; 
They kent your hiding in the glen, Tho’ thirty thousand pounds they gre, 
Death and exile braving. Oh, there is nane that wad betray! 
Will ye no come back again? &c. Will ye no come back again? &c. 
3 5 
English bribes were a in vain, Sweet’s the lav’rock’s note, and lang, 
Tho’ puir and puirer we maun be; Liltin’ wildly up the glen; 
Siller canna buy the heart But aye to me he sings ae sang- 
That aye beats warm for thine and thee. “Will ye no come back again?” 


Will ye no come back again? &c. Will ye no come back again? &c. 


THE DANCE. 


(Solo, or Part-Song). 
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Music by JOHN GREIG, 
M.A., Mus. Doc., F. R.C.0O. 
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2 

Piper! play wi’ a’ thy skill, 
Gar oor glowing heartstrings thrill; 
Free an’ far thy numbers fling, 
Till the caves an’ corries ring; 
Gallant lads an’ lasses sweet 
Deftly shake their willing feet; 
Blaw baith lood an’ lang, for weel 
We enjoy a Scottish reel! 

Trip it up, an’ trip it doon, &c. 


3 

Come, freends, join oor social cheer, 
Dowie-hearted nane are here; 
Gazing kindly on the young, 
Age aside its years has flung, 
Sharing in the gladsome glee; 
For it ever loves to see 
Joyous youth, wi’ nimble heels, 
Dancing bonnie Scotland’s reels! 

Trip it up, an’ trip it doon, &c. 


4 

Nurture, wi’ the dews ©’ love, 
Trusty plants in pleasure’s grove; 
Oh! hoo sweet to see them blaw, 
Free frae sorrow’s blighting snaw; 
Bosoms wrapt in tartan plaids 
Warm to lovely rosy maids; 
Cheering smiles the nymphs return,- 
Mirth an’ fond affection burn! 

Trip it up, an’ trip it doon, &c. 


9) 

Happiness we wish to a’, 
Baith at hame an’ far awa’; 
Whether they be high or low, 
Fast may favours on them flow; 
Tranquil peace, an’ blessings rife, 
Cheer them through the vale o’ life; 
Wrap them in sweet joy, like us 
On oor journey dancing thus! 

Trip it up, an’ trip it doon, &c. 
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© WAT YE WHA'S IN YON TOUN? 


Air, ‘Ill gang nae mair to yon toun?? 


Words by BURNS. 


Allegretto, 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign %. 


2 


How blest, ye birds that round her sing, 


And welcome in the blooming year; 
And doubly welcome be the spring, 
The season to my Lucy dear. 
O wat ye, &e. 


3 
The sun blinks blythe in yon toun, 
And on yon bonnie banks o’ Ayr; 
But my delight in yon toun, 
And dearest bliss is Lucy fair. 
O wat ye, &. 


4 
Without my love, not a’ the charms 
O’ Paradise could yield me joy; 
But gi’e me Lucy in my arms, 
And welcome Lapland’s dreary sky. 
O wat ye, &. 








My cave wad be a lover’s bow’yr, 
Though raging winter rent the air; 
And she a lovely little flow’r 
That I wad tent and shelter there. 
O wat ye, &. 


6 
O sweet is she in yon toun 
Yon sinking sun’s gane doun upon; 
A fairer than’s in yon toun 
His setting beam ne’er shone upon. 
O wat ye, &e. 


fi 
If angry fate be sworn my foe, 
And suff’ring I be doom/d to bear; 
Tl careless quit aught else below, 
But spare me, spare me Lucy dear. 
O wat ye, &. 


8 
For while life’s dearest blood runs warm, 
My thoughts frae her shall ne’er depart; 
For as most lovely is her form, 
She has the truest, kindest heart. 
O wat ye, &. 


For the sake of variety, the accompaniment to the refrain, as given at the outset, may be substituted at the end of verses 2,4 & 6. 
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THE MACGREGORS’ GATHERING. 


Air by GEORGE ALEXANDER LEE 
(1802 — 1851). 


Words by SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart., 1816. 


Piano. 
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Chorus in unison ad lib. 
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2 4 
And see a small devoted band, On dark Culloden’s field of gore, 
By dark Loch Shiel have ta’en their stand, Hark! hark! they shout, “Claymore! claymore!” 
And proudly vow with heart and hand They bravely fight, what can they more? 
To fight for Royal Charlie. p They die for Royal Charlie. 
Tha tighin fodham, €c. Tha tighin fodham, éc. 
3 5 
Frae ev’ry hill and ev’ry glen » No more we'll see such deeds again, 
Are gath’ring fast the loyal men; mp Deserted is each Highland glen, 
They grasp their dirks and shout again nf And lonely cairns are o’er the men 
“Hurrah! for Royal Charlie!” p Who fought and died for Charlie. 
Tha tighin fodham, éc. Tha tighin fodham, éc. 


“tha lighin fodham= It comes upon me, or tt behoves me. 


Air communicated by BURNS. 
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Verse 5 begins at the sign ¥. 


5) 
“Luve for luve is the bargain for me, 
Tho’ the wee cot- house should haud me, 
And the warld before me to win my bread, 
And fair fa’ my collier laddie? 
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HE’S A CRONIE O’ MINE. 


or Solo with Choral Duet.) 


(Solo, 


Words by ALEXANDER MACLAGAN (1811-1879). 


Highland Melody. 


Con spirito. 
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The remaining verses on following page. 
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2 
Ye’ ll fir’ him, as I do, a trustworthy chiel, 
Weel temper’d wi’ wit frae his head to his heel, 
Wi a soul in his body Auld Nick ne’er could clout; 
An’ a spark in his throat that’s richt ill to droon out 
Has this cronie 0’ mine, this cronie o’ mine, 
For a deil o’ a drouth has this cronie o’ mine. 


3 
Up agin the auld gable, ‘tis like you may view 
A cart without trams, or a couterless plew, 
An auld teethless harrow, a brecham- ring rent, 
Wi’ some mair broken gear, that’s a’ there to be ment 
By this cronie o’ mine, this cronie o’ mine; 
He’s a richt handy craftsman, this cronie o’ mine. 


4 
There’s an auld broken signboard looks to the high- road, 
That tells ilka ane where his naig may be shod; 
There’s twa or three wordies that yell hae to spell, 
But ye needna fin’ faut, for he wrote it himsel’, — 
This cronie o’ mine, this cronie o’ mine; 
He’s an aul farren carle, this cronie o’ mine. 


5 
Twa three chiels frae the toun-en’ are sure to be there_ 
There’s the bald- headed butcher wha tak’s aye the chair, 
"Mang the queerest auld fallows ae way an’ anither, 
That eer in this world were clubbit thegither:- 
A cronies © mine, a’ cronies o’ mine; 
They'll a mak ye welcome, thae cronies o’ mine. 


6 
Then the Vulcan his greybeard is aye sure to draw, 
Frae a black sooty hole that yell see i the wa’; 
An lang ere it’s empty, frien’, I meikle doot 
If the tae chap kens weel what the tither’s aboot:- 
A cronies 0’ mine, a cronies o’ mine; 
Oh! be sure that ye ca’ on thae cronies 0’ mine. 


> 

Come noo, my guid frien’, gie’s a shake o’ your han’, 

The nichts wearin’ thro’, an we baith maun be gaun; 

The calla’ will bring doun your naig in a blink, 

But before that ye mount, ance again let us drink 
To this cronie 0’ mine, this cronie o’ mine — 
Here’s lang life an’ pith to this cronie o’ mine. 
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Old Highland Melody. 
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Words by PROFESSOR JOHN WILSON [CHRISTOPHER NORTH] 
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2 
The waves are dancing merrily, merrily,— 
Ho-ro, Mhairi dhu, turn ye to me; 
The sea-birds are wailing wearily, wearily, — 
Ho-ro, Mhairi dhu, turn ye to me. 
Hush’d be thy moaning, lone bird of the sea, 
Thy home on the rocks is a shelter to thee; 
Thy home is the angry wave mine but the lonely grave,— 
Ho-ro, Mhairi dhu, turn ye to me. 
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THE BONNIE WELLS O° WEARIE. 


(Solo, or Solo with Chorus.) 


Melody by J. C. GRIEVE, FE.LS,, 
and inserted by kind permission of 








Words by ALEXANDER MACLAGAN (1811 - 1879). 
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2 4 
The “Lily o’ St Leonards” there, Then let us hail auld Arthur seat; 
Oft spent a sweet May morning, Like Scotland’s rampant lion, 
WY gowans gay and sweet blue- bells It tows, a wonder o’ the world, 
Her golden locks adorning. The wildest storms defyin’ 
And there the “Laird o’ Dumbiedikes”’ Wi dauntless front neath summer skies, 
Aft gaed to woo his dearie, Or wintry blasts sae dreary, 
And watch his fleecy flocks wi care, It stands in peace or war to guard 
Beside the Wells o’ Wearie! The bonnie Wells o’ Wearie! 
The bonnie Wells, &c. The bonnie Wells, &c. 
3 5 
There Scotland’s Queen in stormy times O lang may bonnie lassies fair, 
Forgot her saddest story; Wi Nature’s charms around them, 
There brave Prince Charlie led his clans Still bleach their claes on flow’ry braes, 
To deeds o’ martial glory. Wi nae sad cares to wound them! 
When Johnnie Cope, wi’ a his men Lang may her sons ‘mid fairy scenes, 
Were scatter’d tamplinteerie, Wi hearts richt leal and cheerie, 
There Scotland’s banner proudly waved Still meet to sing their patriot sangs 
Beside the Wells o’ Wearie! Beside the Wells 0’ Wearie! 
The bonnie Wells, &c. The bonnie Wells, &c. 


Chorus on folloning page. 
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CLEAN PEASE STRAE. 


Words by ROBERT TANNAHILL. Air old, with added coda. 
Allegretto. 
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Wy workin’ late and early, 
We’ve come to what you see; 
For fortune thrave aneath our hands, 
Sae eident aye were we. 
The lowe o’ love made labour light,_ 
I'm sure ye’ll find it sae, 
When kind ye cuddle doun at e’en 
"Mang clean pease strae. 
Mang clean pease strae, 
‘Mang clean pease strae; 
When kind ye cuddle doun at e’en 
Mang clean pease strae. 


3 
The rose blooms gay on cairny brae, 
As weel’s in birken shaw; 
And love will live in cottage low, 
As weel’s in lofty ha’. 
Sae, lassie, tak’ the lad ye like, 
Whate’er your minnie say, 
Tho’ ye should mak’ your bridal bed 
O’ clean pease strae. 
O’clean pease strae, 
O clean pease strae; 
Tho’ ye should mak’ your bridal bed 
O’clean pease strae. 


The lines printed in italics are added to the original from musical considerations. 
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Words by MISS MARGARET BEAN, 


Old Highland measure, sung in rowing. 


5th December, 1893. 
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‘ => 
{|z “thie ideo 
Fly, lit- tle boat, thas our Prince may be free, 











The remaining verses begin at the sign ¥. 


Fortune may frown, traitors may wrong, 
Fortune we will defy; 
Hearts are aye true, hands are aye strong, 
Ready to do or die. 
Waft him, &c. 


3 
Soon will the storm sink to his rest— 
Flora will charm the air; 
Ocean will bear, calm on his breast, 
Safely the true and fair. 
Waft him, &c. 


4 
Come yet again, Charlie, we pray, 
Honour is left us still; 
Scotland shall ne’er tarry a day; 
Conquer we must and will! 
Waft him, &c. 


For the sake of variety, the accompaniment to the refrain, as given at the outset, may be substituted at the end of Verse 3. 
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2 
Sublime are your hills when the young day is beaming, 
And green are your groves with their cool crystal wells, 
JS And bright are your broadswords, like morning dews gleaming 
On blue-bells of Scotland, on Scottish blue- bells. 
* nf Awake! ye light fairies that trip o’er the heather, 
Ye mermaids, arise from your coralline cells; 
Come forth with your chorus, all chanting together— 
The blue-bells of Scotland, the Scottish blue- bells. 
Then strike the loud harp to the land of the river, 
The mountain, the valley, with all their wild spells; 
And shout in the chorus, for ever and ever - 
“The blue-bells of Scotland, the Scottish blue- bells!” 


* Succeeding expression marks as on music. 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 


Words by LADY ANNE LINDSAY, czrca 1771. 
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Air by Rev. WILLIAM LEEVES, 
circa 1771. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign %. 


My faither couldna work, my mither couldna spin; 

I toil’d baith day and night, but their bread I couldna win; 
Auld Rob maintain’d them baith, and wi’ tears in his e’e, 
Said, Jeanie, for their sakes, will ye no’ marry me?” 

My heart it said na, for I lookd for Jamie back; 

But the wind it blew high, and the ship it was a wrack; 
The ship it was a wrack- why didna Jeanie dee? 

And why was I spared to cry “O wae’s me?” 


3 
My faither urged me sair, my mither didna speak, 
But she look’d in my face till my heart was like to break; 
Sae they gied him my hand, tho’ my heart was at the sea; 
And auld Robin Gray is gudeman to me. 
I hadna been a wife, a week but only four, 
When mournfu as [ sat on the stane beside the door, 
I saw my Jamie’s ghaist— I couldna think it he, 
Till he said, “I’m come hame, my love, to marry thee!” 


4 
O sair did we greet, and mickle did we say; 
We took but ae kiss, and we tore oursel’s away. 
I wish that I were dead, but I’m no like to dee; 
Oh why do I live to say, O wae’s me? 
I gang like a ghaist, and I carena to spin; 
I darena think o’ Jamie, for that wad be a sin; 
But I will do my best a gude wife aye to be, 
For auld Robin Gray is a kind man to me. 


hi 
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THE STANDARD ON THE BRAES O' MAR. 


or Duet,— Soprano & Tenor.) 


Solo, 


( 


Old Highland air. 


Words by ALEXANDER LAING (1787-1857). 


Con spirito. 
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Wha wadna join our noble chief, 
The Drummond and Glengary, 

Macgregor, Murray, Rollo, Keith, 
Panmure and gallant Harry; 

Macdonald's men, 

Clan Ranald’s men, ~ 

M Kenzie’s men, 

Macgilvray’s men, 

Strathallan’s men, 

The Lowland men 
O' Callander and Airly? 


Fy, Donald, up and let's awa’; 
We canna langer parley, 

When Jamie’s back is at the wa’,— 
The lad we lo’e sae dearly. 

We'll go, we'll go, 

And meet the foe, 

And fling the plaid, 

And swing the blade, 

And forward dash, 

And hack and smash, 
And fley the German carlie. 
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©) POORTITH. CAULD. 


Words by BURNS. Air, “I had a horse?’ 


Andante. Ss 
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This warlds wealth, when I think on O wha can prudence think upon, 
The pride an’ a’ the lave o't; An’ sic a lassie by him? 
Fie, fie on silly coward man, O wha can prudence think upon, 
That he should be the slave o't. Ay’ sae in love as I am? 
O, why should fate &c. O, why should fate &c. 
3 5 
Her een, sae bonnie blue, betray How blest the humble cottar’s fate,— 
How she repays my passion; He woos his simple dearie; 
But prudence is her o’erword aye,— The silly bogles, wealth and state, 
She talks of rank an’ fashion. Can never mak him eerie. 


O, why should fate &c. O, why should fate &c. 
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HO-RO! MY NUT-BROWN MAIDEN. 


Highland air. 


Animato e marcato. 


Words translated from the Gaelic by 
PROFESSOR JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 


and published by his kind permission. 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign SS. 


O Mary, mild-eyed Mary, 

By land or on the sea, 
Though time and tide may vary, 
My heart beats true to thee. 

Ho-ro! &c. 


3 
With thy fair face before me, 
How sweetly flew the hour, 
When all thy beauty o’er me 
Came streaming in its power. 
Ho-ro! &c. 


4 
The face with kindness glowing, 
The face that hides no guile, 
The light grace of thy going, 
The witchcraft of thy smile! 
Ho-ro! &c. 


5 
And when with blossoms laden 
Bright summer comes again, 
I'll fetch my nut-brown maiden 
Down from the bonny glen. 
Ho-ro! &c. 


For the sake of variety, the accompaniment to the refrain, as given at the outset, may be substitutedat the end of verses 2 &4. 
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WILLIE BREW’D A PECK O’ MAUT. 
(Solo, or Solo with Chorus). 


Popular and modern air suggested by 


Words by BURNS. ALLAN MASTERTON’S melody, 1789. 


Allegro moderato. 
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2 3 
Here are we met three merry boys, It is the moon—I ken her horn, 
Three merry boys I trow are we; That’s blinkin’ in the lift sae hie; 
And mony a nicht we’ve merry been, She shines sae bricht to wyle us hame, 
And mony mae we hope to be. But by my sooth she'll wait a wee. 
We are nae fou’, &. We are nae fou’, &c. 
4 


Wha first shall rise to gang awa’, 
A cuckold, coward loon is he; 
Wha last beside his chair shall fa’, 
He is the king amang us three. 

We are nae fou’, &c. 


Chorus on folloming page. 
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JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 


Words by 


(1794-1854). 


Larghetto e serioso— gri0coso. 
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Remaining verses on following page. 
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3 
His hair was curled in order, 
At the rising of the sun, 
In comely rows and buckles smart, 
That about his ears did run; 

And before there was a toupee, 
That some inches up did grow, 
And behind there was a long queue 

That did o’er his shoulders flow— 
Oh! we ne’er shall see the like of Captain 
Paton no mo’e! 


4 

And whenever we forgather’d, 

He took off his wee three-cockit, 
And he proffer’d you his snuff-box, 

Which he drew from his side- pocket; 
And on Burdet or on Bonaparte 

He would make a remark or so, 
And then along the plainstanes 

Like a provost he would go- 

Oh! we ne'er shall see the like of Captain 
Paton no mo’e! 


5 
In dirty days he picked well 
His footsteps with his rattan; 
Oh! you ne’er could see the least speck 
On the shoes of Captain Paton! 
And on entering the coffee-room 
About two, all men did know 
They would see him with his “Courier” 
In the middle of the row— 
Oh! we ne'er shall see the like of Captain 
Paton no moe! 


6 
Now and then, upon a Sunday, 
He invited me to dine 
On a herring and a mutton-chop 
Which his maid dress'd very fine; 
There was also a little Malmsey, 
And a bottle of Bordeaux, 
Which, between me and the Captain, 
Pass'd nimbly to and fro— 
Oh! I ne'er shall take potluck with Captain 
Paton no mo'e! 


7 
Or, if a bowl was mentioned, 
The Captain he would ring, 
And bid Nelly to the Westport, 
And a stoup of water bring; 
Then would he mix the genuine stuff, 
As they made it long ago, 
With limes that on his property 
In Trinidad did grow— 
Oh! we ne'er shall taste the like of Captain 
Paton’s punch no more! 


8 
And then all the time he would discourse 
So sensible and courteous, 
Perhaps talking of the last sermon 
He had heard from D? Porteous; 
Or some little bit of scandal 
About M©S So-and-so, 
Which he scarce could credit, having heard 
The con, but not the pro — 
Oh! we ne’er shall see the like of Captain 
Paton no mo’e! 


9 
Or when the candles were brought forth, 
And the night was (fairly) setting in, 
He would tell some fine old stories 
About Minden-field or Dettingen; 
How he fought with a French major, 
And dispatch'd him at a blow, 
While his blood ran out like water 
On the soft green grass below— 
Oh! we ne’er shall hear the like from Captain 
Paton no mo’e! 


10 

But at last the Captain sickened, 

And grew worse from day to day, 
And all miss’d him in the coffee-room, 

From which now he staid away; 
On Sabbaths, too, the Wynd Kirk 

Made a melancholy show, 
All for wanting of the presence 

Of our venerable beau — 

Oh! we ne'er shall see the like of Captain 
Paton no mo’e! 


11 
And in spite of all that Cleghorn 
And Corkindale could do, 
It was plain, from twenty symptoms, 
That death was in his view; 
So the Captain made his testament, 
And submitted to his foe, 
And we laid him by the Ram’s-horn Kirk: 
‘Tis the way we all must go — 
Oh! we ne’er shall see the like of Captain 
Paton no mo’e! 


12 
Join all in chorus, jolly boys, 
And let punch and tears be shed 
For this prince of good old fellows 
That, alack-a-day! is dead; 
For this prince of worthy fellows, 
And a pretty man also, 
That has left the Saltmarket 
In sorrow, grief, and woe- 
For it ne’er shall see the like of Captain 
Paton no mo’e! 
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Success to the farmer, and prosper his plough, 

Rewarding his eident toils a’ the year through; 

Our seed-time and harvest we ever will get, 

For we've lippen’d aye to Providence, and sae will we yet. 
And sae will we yet, &c. 


3 
Long live the king, and happy may he be, 
And success to his forces by land and by sea; 
His enemies to triumph we never will permit, 
Britons aye hae been victorious, and sae will they yet. 
And sae will they yet, &c. 


4 
Let the glass keep its course and go merrily roun’, 
For the sun it will rise tho’ the moon has gone down; 
When the house is rinnin’ round about, it’s time enough to flit,— 
When we fell we aye got up again, and sae will we yet. 
And sae will we yet, &c. 
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THE BIRKS O’ INVERMAY. 
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Air from the “Orpheus Caledonius” (1725 - 1733). 
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Words from Wood's “Songs of Scotland, 1848. 
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It wasna till the sklent moon's shine 
Was glancin’ deep in Mary’s e’e, 
That, a in tears, she said, I'm thine, 
And ever will be true to thee!” 

Ae kiss, the lovers’ pledge, and then 
We spak o’ a’ that lovers say, 

Syne linger’'d hameward thro’ the glen, 
Amang the birks o’ Invermay. 
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CALLER HERRIN:’ 


Words by CAROLINA, BARONESS NAIRNE (1766-1845). Air by NATHANIEL GOW 


(1766 — 1831). 
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The remaining verses begin at the sign W. 


2 


And when the creel o’ herrin’ passes, 
Ladies clad in silks and laces, 
Gather in their braw pelisses, — 
Cast their heads and screw their faces. 
Buy my caller herrin’ 
There bonnie fish and halesome farin; 
Buy my caller herriy 
Just new drawn frae the Forth. 
Wha'll buy my caller herrin’, &c. 


3 
Noo neebours’ wives come tent my tellin’, 
When the bonnie fish youre sellin’, 
At a word aye be your dealin’ 
Truth will stand when a’ thing’s failin’. 
Buy my caller herrin’ 
There bonnie fish and halesome farin; 
Buy my caller herrin’ 
Just new drawn frae the Forth. 
Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’, &c. 


WILT THOU BE MY DEARIE? 
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Air, “The Souter’s Dochter? 


Words by BURNS. 


Moderato. 
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Or, if thou wilt not be my ain, 


Say na thou'lt refuse me. 


If it winna, canna be, 
Thou for thine may choose me, 


Let me lassie, quickly dee, 
Lassie, let me quickly dee, 


Lassie, say thou lo’es me; 
Trusting that thou lo’es me. 
Trusting that thou lo’es me. 
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PIBROCH O DONUIL DHU. 


(Solo, or Solo with Chorus.) 
Words by Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. (1771-1832). Air, Lochiel’s March? 
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2 
Come from deep glen and 
From mountain so rocky; 
The war- pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy: 
Come evry hill-plaid and 
True heart that wears one; 
Come ev'ry steel blade and 
Strong hand that bears one! 
Come away, &c. 


3 
Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter; 
Leave the corpse uninterr’d, 
The bride at the altar: 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges; 
Come with your fighting gear, 
Broad sword and targes! 
Come away, &c. 


4 

Come as the winds come when 
Forests are rended; 

Come as the waves come when 
Navies are stranded: 

Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster; 

Chief, vassal, page and groom, 
Tenant and master! 

Come away, &c. 


5 
Fast they come, fast they come, 
See how they gather! 
Wide waves the eagle plume, 
Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward each man set! 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
Knell for the onset! 
Come away, &c. 
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2 
She gaed by the stable where Jamie was stan’in’; 
Right sair was his kind heart the flittin to see; 
“Fare ye weel, Lucy,’ quo’ Jamie, an’ ran in; 
The gatherin’ tears trickled fast frae his e’e. 
As down the burnside she gaed slow wi' her flittin’, 
“Fare ye weel, Lucy,” was ilka bird's sang; 
She heard the craw sayin't, high on the tree sittin, 
An’ robin was chirpin’t the brown leaves amang. 


3 

O what is’t that pits my puir heart in a flutter? 

And what gars the tear come sae fast to my e’e? 
If I was na ettled to be ony better, 

Then what gars me wish ony better to be? 
Im just like a lammie that loses its mither; 

Nae mither nor friend the puir lammie can see; 
I fear I ha’e tint my bit heart a’ thegither; 

Nae wonder the tear fa’s sae fast frae my e’e. 


4 
Wi the rest o’ my claes I ha’e row'd up the ribbon, 
The bonnie blue ribbon that Jamie ga’e me; 
Yestreen when he ga’e me't, an’ saw I was sabbin, 
Ill never forget the wae blink o’ his e’e. 
Though now he said naething but “Fare ye weel, Lucy,” 
It made me I neither could speak, hear, nor see; 
He could na say mair, but just, Fare ye weel, Lucy,” 
Yet that I will mind till the day that I dee. 


5 
The lamb likes the gowan wi dew when it’s drookit, 
The hare likes the brake, an’ the braird on the lea; 
But Lucy likes Jamie—she turn‘d an’ she lookit,— 
She thought the dear place she wad never mair see. 
Ah! weel may young Jamie gang dowie and cheerless; 
And weel may he greet on the bank o’ the burn; 
His bonnie sweet Lucy, sae gentle and peerless, 
Lies cauld in her grave, an’ will never return. 
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TULLOCHGORUM 


The Reel o’ Tullochgorum” 


“6 


Air, 


Words by the Rey. JOHN SKINNER, 1776. 
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2 
O, Tullochgorum’s my delight, 
It gars us a in ane unite, 
And ony sumph that keeps up spite, 
In conscience I abhor him. 
Blythe and merry we'll be a, 
Blythe and merry, blythe and merry; 
Blythe and merry we'll be a, 
An’ mak’ a cheerfu’ quorum: 
For blythe and merry we'll be a’, 
As lang as we hae breath to draw, 
And dance, till we be like to fa’, 
The reel o’ Tullochgorum. 


3 
What needs there be sae great a fraise, 
Wi dringin, dull Italian lays, 

I wadna gi’e our ain strathspeys 
For half-a-hunder score o’ them. 
They’re dowf and dowie at the best, 

Dowf and dowie, dowf and dowie; 
Dowf and dowie at the best, 
Wi a their variorum: 
They’re dowf and dowie at the best. 
Their allegros and a’ the rest; 
They canna please a Scottish taste 
Compared wi Tullochgorum. 


4 


Let worldly worms their minds oppress 


Wi fears o’ want and double cess, 
And sullen sots themsel’s distress 

Wi keeping up decorum. 

Shall we sae sour and sulky sit? 
Sour and sulky, sour and sulky; 
Sour and sulky shall we sit, 

Like auld philosophorum?— 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 
Wi neither sense, nor mirth, nor wit, 
Nor ever rise to shake a fit 

To the reel o’ Tullochgorum? 


5 
May choicest blessings aye attend 
Each honest, open-hearted friend, 
And calm and quiet be his end, 

And a’ that’s guid watch o’er him. 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 
Peace and plenty, peace and plenty; 
Peace and plenty be his lot, 

And dainties a great store o’ them: 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 
Unstained by ony vicious spot, 

And may he never want a groat 

That's fond o Tullochgorum. 


6 
But for the discontented fool, 
Wha wants to be oppression’s tool, 
May envy gnaw his rotten soul, 

And discontent devour him. 

May dool and sorrow be his chance, 
Dool and sorrow, dool and sorrow; 
Dool and sorrow be his chance, 

And nane say, © Wae’s me, for him?’ 
May dool and sorrow be his chance, 
And a’ the ills that come frae France, 
Whae'er he be that winna dance 

The reel o’ Tullochgorum. 
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THE BOATIE ROWS. 


(Solo or Part- song) 


Museum” 
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Air varied from that given in Johnson’s 


Words by JOHN EWEN, 





(1787-1803). 
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Verse 8 begins at the sign %; verses 4 and 5 are sung respectively to the music of verses 1 and 2; so also are verses 6 and 7. 


3 
O weel may the boatie row 
That fills a heavy creel; 
And cleeds us a’ frae tap to tae, 
And buys our parritch meal. 
The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 
The boatie rows indeed; 
And happy be the lot of a 
That wish the boatie speed! 


4 
When Jamie vowd he wad be mine, 
And won frae me my heart, 
O mickle lighter grew my creel; 
He swore we'd never part. 
The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 
The boatie rows, fu weel; 
And mickle lighter is the boat, 
When love bears up the creel! 


5 
My kertch I put upon my head, 
And dress’d mysel’ fu’ braw; 
But dowie, dowie was my heart, 
When Jamie gaed awa’. 
But weel may the boatie row, 
And lucky be her part; 
And lightsome be the lassie’s care, 
That yields an honest heart! 


6 
When Sandy, Jock, and Janetie, 
Are up an’ gotten lear, 
They'll help to gar the boatie row, 
And lighten a our care. 
The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 
The boatie rows fu’ weel; 


And lightsome be her heart that bears 


The murlain and the creel! 


7 
When we are auld and sair bow’d down, 
And hirplin’ at the door, 
They'll row to keep us dry an’ warm, 
As we did them before. 
Then weel may the boatie row, 
And better may it speed; 
And happy be the lot of a 
That wish the boatie speed! 
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KIND ROBIN LO'ES ME. 


Words from Herds Collection, 1776. 
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Air old. 


Un poco andante. 
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They speak o’ napkins, speak o’ rings, But little kens she what has been 
Speak o’ gloves and kissin’ strings, Me and my honest Rob between, 
And name a thousand bonnie things, And in his wooin’, O so keen 
And ca’ them signs he lo’es me. Kind Robin is, that lo’es me. 
But Id prefer a smack o’ Rob, Then fly, ye lazy hours, away, 
Sporting on the velvet fog, And hasten on the happy day, 
To gifts as lang’s a plaiden wab,— When ‘Join your hands; Mess John shall say; 
Because I ken he lo’es me. And mak him mine that lo’es me. 
3 5 
He’s tall and sonsy, frank and free, Till then let every chance unite, 
Lo'ed by a, and dear to me; To weigh our love, and fix delight, 
Wi him Id live, wi’ him I'd dee, And Tl look down on such wi spite, 
Because my Robin lo’es me! Wha doubt that Robin lo’es me. 
My sister Mary said to me, O, hey! Robin, quo’ she, 
Our courtship but a joke wad be, O, hey! Robin, quo’ she, 
And I, or lang, be made to see O, hey! Robin, quo’ she, 


That Robin didna lo’e me. Kind Robin lo’es me. 


4102 FAREWELL TO  FIUNARY. 


(Solo, or Solo with Chorus). 


Words translated from the Gaelic by the ad Gee 
Rev. NORMAN MACLEOD, D. D., Sent aelic Air, 
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A thousand thousand tender ties With pensive steps I often strolled 
Awake this day my plaintive sighs; Where Fingal’s castle stood of old, 
My heart within me almost dies And listen’d, while the shepherd told 
To think of leaving Fiunary. The legend tales of Fiunary. 
Kirigh, €c. Eirigh, €&c. 
4 


I’ve often paused at close of day, 
Where Ossian sang his martial lay, 
And view’d the sun’s departing ray 
Wand’ring o’er Dun Fiunary. 
Eirigh, &c. 


* Pron ounced, Fyune-a- ree. 
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OVER THE SEA. 
(Solo, or Solo and Chorus). 


Words and melody by MT§ R. GROOM, o#. 1867. 
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trooping together, Come march! march! march! march! Gallant hearts,val-iant and true. 







































































2 
Over the sea, over the sea! 
Too long my laddie has wander’d frae me; 
Over the sea, over the sea! 
Now he is coming once more. 
Then march! march! march! 
To greet him once more on his own native shore, 
Let us march! march! march! march! 
And bear him in triumph along. O! it’s 
Over the sea, over the sea! 
Hear what the little bird whisper’d to me; 
Over the sea, over the sea! 
Charlie is coming once more! 


Chorus on following page. 
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THE GLOOMY NIGHT IS GATH’RING FAST. 


Words by BURNS, 1786. Air from Oswald’s “Caledonian Pocket Companion,” 
: : Circa 1755. 
Adagio con espressione. 
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The hunter now has left the moor, 
The scatter’d coveys meet secure, 
While here I wander, press’d with care, 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 


3 
The autumn mourns her ripening corn 
By early winter’s ravage torn; 
Across her placid azure sky 
She sees the scowling tempest fly: 


4 
Chill runs my blood to hear it rave- 
I think upon the stormy wave, 
Where many a danger I must dare, 
Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr. 


D 
Tis not the surging billows’ roar, 
Tis not that fatal, deadly shore; 
Though death in ev’ry shape appear,- 
The wretched have no more to fear: 


6 
But round my heart the ties are bound,- 
That heart transpiercd with many a wound; 
These bleed afresh,-those ties I tear, 
To leave the bonnie banks of Ayr. — 


7 
Farewell old Coilas hills and dales, 
Her heathy moors and winding vales; 
The scene where wretched fancy roves, 
Pursuing past, unhappy loves! 


8 
Farewell, my friends, farewell, my foes, 
My peace with these, my love with those; 
The bursting tears my heart declare; 
Farewell, the bonnie banks of Ayr! 
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Tib-bie Fowl - er oO the glen, There's  owre mon - y woo - in’ at her. 
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> 
Ten cam’ east, an’ ten cam’ west, 
Ten cam’ rowin’ o’er the water; 
Ten cam’ down the lang dike side, 
There’s twa-an-thirty wooin’ at her. 
Wooin' at her, &e. 


3 
There’s seven but, there’s seven ben, 
Seven in the pantry wi’ her; 
Twenty head about the door, 
There’s ane-an’-forty wooin’ at her. 
Wooin’ at her, &c. 


4 
She's got pendles in her lugs, 
Cockle-shells wad set her better; 
High-heeld shoon an’ siller tags; 
An’ a’ the lads are wooin’ at her. 
Wooin at her, &c. 


5 
Be a lassie eer sae black, 
Gin she ha’e the name o’ siller, 
Set her upon Tintock tap, 
The wind will blaw a man till her. 
Wooin at her, &c. 


Be a lassie e’er sae fair, 
Gin she want the penny siller, 
A flee may fell her in the air, 
Before a man be evend till her. 


Wooin’ at her, &c. 
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THE SCOTTISH 


Solo; or Solo, Duets, Trio, Quartet & Chorus). 
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verses by BURNS; 
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auld lang syne; Well tak a cup o’kind- ness yet, For the days o auld lang syne. 
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auld lang syne; We'll tak a cup o’kind-nessyet, For the days o’ auld lang syne. 
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A’, All. 

Abate, An unexpected stroke. 

Abee, Alone. 

Abeigh, At a shy distance. 

A’body, Everybody. 

Aboon, Above. 

Aboon’t, Above it. 

Aboot, About. 

Abune, Above. 

Acquent, Acquainted. 

Ae, One. 

A-fauldin’, Gathering 
sheep into the fold. 

Aff, Off. 

Aff-hand, Off-hand. 

Afit, Afoot. 

Afore, Before. 

Aft, Aften, Oft, often. 

Aftentimes, Oftentimes. 

Agin’, Against. 

Ahint, Behind. 

Ahurly, Falling with a crash. 

Aiblins, Perhaps. 

Aik, An oak. 

Aiken, Of oak. 

Ain, Own. 

Airm, The arm. 

Airn, Iron, fetters. 

Airt, The quarter of the 
heaven, the direction. 

A-jee, On one side, halfopen. 

A’’s, Is all. 

Alace, Alas. 

Alake, Alas. 

Alane, Alone. 

Albion, An ancient name 
apphed to Britain, pro- 
bably by the Gauls, and 
derived from the chalk cliffs 
on the south-east coast.— 
Altus, white. 

Albyn, Alpin, The Celtic 
name for Scotland, derived 
from Albion. 

Amang, Among. 

An’, And. 

Ani It 

Ance, Once. 

Ane, One, an. 

Aneath, Bencath. 

Anither, Another. 

Anster, The town of An- 
struther. 

An’t like, If it please. 

An’ *twerna, If it were not. 

Arle-penny, An earnest, a 
picce of money in token of 
a bargain. 

A-routing, Dellowing. 

Artfu’, Artful. 

A-sa’t, In salt. 

Ase, Ashes. 

Asklent, Askance, asquint, 
obliquely. 

Asse, Ashes. 

Astert, Started. 

Athort, Through, athwart. 

Atweel, Well, truly, very well. 

Atwecn, Between. 


Savi. 


the 
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Auchty, Eighty. 

Aught, Eight, 

Auld, Old. | 

Auld -farran’, Aul’ - farren, 
Old-fashioned. 

Auld lang syne, Days that 
are long past. 

Auld Nick, The devil. 

Auld shoon, Old shoes; a 
discarded lover, 

Ava’, At all. 

Awa’, Away; begone. 

A-wee, Fora little. 

Aweel, Well, truly, very well. 

Awfw’, Awful. 

Awmrie, A pantry. 

Awn, Owing. 

Ay, For ever, always, aye. 

Ayont, Beyond. 
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Babbin’, Dancing. 

Backit, Backed, having a 
back. 

Bags, Bagpipes. 

Bairn, A child. 

Bairnie, ‘Ihe diminutive of 
Bairn. 

Baith, Both. 

Bald-pow’d, Bald-headed. 
Baloo, Be still, a gentle ex- 
pression used in a lullaby. 
Bandster, A _ binder of 
sheaves in the harvest-field. 

Bane, A bone. 

Bangster, The victor. 

Bannet, A bonnet. 

Bannock, A griddle-cake. 

Bare-fit, Bare-footed. 

Barley-bree, Malt-liquor. 

Barley-mow, Malt-liquor. 

Bashfw’, Bashful. 

Bauld, Bold. 

Bauld, Bald. 

Baumy, DBalmy. 

Bawbee, A halfpenny; figu- 
ratively fortune. 

Bawk, A piece of unploughed 
land in a field. 

Baws’nt, IHaving a white 
stripe down the face. 

Be, To let be, to give over, to 
cease. 


Beagle, A small hound 
chiefly used in hunting 
hares. 


Bear, Barley. 

Bedeen, Quickly. 

Beek, To bask, to bathe, to 
bake. 

Befyl’d, Dirtied, 

Behin’, Behind. 


Beild, Shelter, a cottage. 


Bein, Snug, 
well-to-do. 

Beld, Bald. 

Belike, Likely. 

Belyve, By and by, presently, 
quickly. 


comfortable, 





Ben, The inner apartment of 
a cottage; towards that 
apartment. 

Ben, A mountain, 

Benorth, North of. 

Benty, Covered with grass, 

Betak’, To betake, to befall. 

Beuk, A book. 

Bicker, A wooden bowl, a 
flagon. 

Bidden, Stayed. 

Bide, To stay, to wait. 

Bide, To bear, to endure. 

Bidin’, Staying. 

Bidin’, Bearing, enduring. 

Biek, To bake. 

Bield, Shelter, a cottage, a 
sheltered place. 

Bien, Snug, comfortable, 
well-to-do. 

Bienly, Snugly, comfortably, 
plentifully. 

Big, To build. 

Biggin’, Building ; a house, 

Biggit, Built. 

Bigonet, A coif, a head-dress. 

Bike, A bee-hive ; a swarm; 
metaphorically an oppro- 
brious epithet applied to a 
family, or collective body ; 
a pestilent lot. 

Bink, A bench beside the fire. 

Birdie, A little bird. 

Birk, The birch tree. 

Birken, Planted with birches. 

Birken shaw, A small wood 
of birch trees. 

Birkie, A clever, 
conceited fellow. 

Birl, To toss up; to agree to 
share. 

Birr, Energy; a whirring 
noise, 

Birthricht, A birthright. 

Bit, A word which, when 
used in the adjectival rela- 
tion to a noun, implies a 
diminutive of that noun, 

Bitterlie, Bitterly. 

Bladderskate, An idle talker. 

Blaeberry, The bilberry. 

Blate, Bashful, sheepish. 

Blather, To talk idly; idle 
talk. 

Blaud, A large or flat piece 
of anything, 

Blaud, To buffet, to maltreat. 

Blaw, A supply of wind, an 
inflation ; a bagpipe tune, 

Blaw, To blow; to boast ; 
“blaw i’ my lug,” to flatter. 

Blawn, Blown. 

Bleer my e’en, Dim my eyes. 

Bleer’t and blin’, Bleared and 
blind. 

Bleeze, To blaze; a flame. 

Bleezin’, Blazing, flaming. 

Blether, To talk idly; idle 
talk. 

Bleth’rin’, Talking idly; idle 
talk. 
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Blin’, Blind. 

Blink, A little while; a smil- 
ing look ; to shine at inter- 
vals ; to look kindly. 

Blinkin’, Smirking, smiling, 
looking lovingly. 

Blinkit, Looked kindly. 

Blirt and blearie, An out- 
burst of weeping, followed 
by tear-stained eyes. 

Blitter, The mire-snipe. 

Bluart, The bilberry. 

Blude, Bluid, Blood. 

Bluidie, Bluidy, Bloody. 

Bluntie, Stupid. 

Boatie, A little boat. 

Bob, To dance, to bow, to 
make obeisance, 

Bobbin’, Dancing, bowing, 
making obeisance. 

Bodie, A body, a person. 

Boggie, Bogie, Asmall morass. 

Bogles, Ghosts, hobgoblins. 

Bole, A recess. 

Bonnie, Handsome, beautiful. 

Bonnielie, Bonnilie, Prettily. 

Bonny, Handsome, beautiful. 

Bookit, Booked, engaged. 

’Boon, Above. 

Boortree, The shrub elder— 
planted much of old in 
hedges of barn-yards and 
gardens. 

Boreas, The north wind. 

Bosky, Tipsy. 

Bosky linns, Wildly rushing 
waterfalls. 

Bot, Without. 

Bothy, A Ilighland cottage ; 
an outhouse for ploughmen. 

Boughis, Boughs. 

Boun’, Bound. 

Bountith, Special reward for 
good service, a fee, 

*Bout, About. 

Bow-kail, Cabbage. 

Bow’r, A bower. 

Brachen, Tern. 

Brae, A declivity, the slope 
of a hill. 

Braid, Broad. 

Braird, The first sprouting of 
sown grain, 

Brak, Brak’, Broke. 

Braken, Fern. 

Brang, Brought. 

Braw, Fine, handsome. 

Brawlie, Full well. 

Brawlin’, Rushing headlong, 
—applied to a cascade. 

Brawly, Full well. 

Braws, Fine clothes. 

Brecham-ring, The ring of a 
horse-collar, 

Breckan, Fern. 

Bree, The brow. 

Bree, Juice, liquid, brine. 

Breeks, Breeches. 

Brent, Bright, clear ; a brent 
brow, a brow high and 
smooth. 





Brent-new, Brand-new. 
Breuk, To break ; a fracture. 
Bricht, Bright. 

Brieric, Lriery. 

Briest, The breast. 

Briestit, Breasted, having a 
breast. 

Brig, A bridge. 

Brint, Burnt. 

Brither, A brother. 

Brocht, Brought. 

Broome, The broom shrub. 

Brose, A Scottish savoury 
mess, made by pouring boil- 
ing water or broth on oat- 
meal or peasemeal, and 
stirring up the compound. 

Browst, Ale; the amount of 
liquor that is brewed at a 
time; metaphorically the 
unhappy consequences of 
one’s conduct. 

Brugh, A burgh. 

Brulzie, A fight. 

Brume, The broom shrub. 

Buckled wi’, Married. 

Buffy, Soft and fat. 

Bught, A sheep-pen. 

Bughted, Enclosed with a 
fence. 

Bughtin’ time, The evening 
hour at which the ewes are 
milked. 

Buik, A book. 

Buit, A boot. 

Bum, To buzz, to resound. 

Bun, The bottom, the foun- 
dation, the fundament. 

Bun, A large cask. 

Bune, Above. 

Burdies, Little birds. 

Burgonet, A sort of helmet. 

Burn, burnie, A stream, a 
rivulet. 

Burn-side, 
stream. 

Burrow’s-town, A corporate 
town. 

Burstet, Burstit, Burst. 

Busk, To dress. 

Buskit, Dressed. 

Buss, A shelter, a bush. 

But, The outer apartment 
of a cottage; towards that 
apartment. 

But and Ben, or Butt and Ben, 
Acottage oftwoapartments; 
towards the one apartment 
or the other. Sve Ben. 

Bye, By. 

Byre, A cow-house. 


The bank of a 
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Ca’, To call, to name. 

Ca’, To drive, to push. 

Ca’d, Called, named; call it. 

Ca’d, Driven, pushed ; push it. 

Caird, A tinker, a beggar on 
tramp. 
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Cairn, A loose heap of stones, 
a rustic monument. 

Cairny, Withacairn or cairns 
on it, 

Caledonia, A name applicd 
to Scotland by the Romans. 
It is derived from the Celtic 
words Caozl/ daoin, mean- 
ing ‘* people of the woods.” 

Callan’, Callant, A boy, a 
lad, a gallant. 

Caller, I'resh. 

Cam’, Came. 

Cankerous, Cantankerous. 

Canna, Cannae, Cannot. 

Cannie, Gentle, easy-going, 
cautious, expert. 

Cannilie, Gently, cautiously, 
expertly. 

Cano’gate, The Canongate, 
—a street in Edinburgh. 

Cantie, Cheerful, lively. 

Cantle, The middle. 

Canty, Cheerful, lively. 

Cappie, A kind of ale. 

Cardit, Carded. 

Carefu’, Careful. 

Carena, Not to care. 

Care-na-by, To'be regardless 
of. 

Carl, Carle, An old man, a 
fellow. 

Carlie, 
Carl. 

Carline, An old woman. 

Carry, The sky. 

Castock, The stalk of a cab 
bage. 

Ca’t, Called ; call it. 

Ca’t, Pushed; drive it. 

Cauf, A calf. 

Cauld, Cauldrife, Cold. 

Causey, The causeway. 

Certes, In sooth, of a truth. 

Cess, A tax. 

Chaftit, [aving jaws. 

Chanler - chaftit, Lantern- 
jawed. 

Chanter, The treble pipe of 
the bagpipes. 

Chanticleerie, The diminu- 
tive of Chanticleer, a crow- 
ing cock, 

Chap, Chappie, A person, a 
young fellow. 

Chappin’, The striking of the 
hour. 

Chappit, Struck. 

Cheerie, Cheery. 

Chiel, A young fellow. 

Childrens, The humorous 
Anglo-Gaelic equivalent of 
Child. 

Chimley, 
chimney. 

Christendie, Christendom. 

Clachan, A small village on 
the Highland Border con- 
taining a parish church ; a 
hamlet. 

Claes, Clothes. 

Clag, A flaw, a fault, a fail- 
ing. 

Claise, Clothes. 

Claith, Cloth. 

Claivers, Idle stories. 

Clamb, Climbed. 

Clappit, Clapped. 

Clash, Frivolous 
gossip. 

Claught, Snatched at, laid 
hold of; that which can 
be laid hold of. 

Claut o’ gear, A sum 
money gathered up. 

Clavers, Idle stories. 

Claw, To eat voraciously. 

Clead, To clothe. 

Cleadin’, Clothing. 

Cleads, Does clothe. 


The 
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Clearie, Clear. 

Cleed, To clothe. 

Cleek, To hook, snatch; a 
hook. 

Cleekit, Hooked, snatched, 
ensnared. 

Clishmaclaver, 
versation. 

Clock, To hatch. 

Clockin’, Hatching. 

Clogie, Clogged, heavy. 

Clout, To repair with cloth, 
to patch. 

Clout, To wound. 

Clubbit, Clubbed. 

Clud, A cloud. 

Cludless, Cloudless, 

Clyack-horn, A tankard of 
harvest beer. 

Coatie, The diminutive 
Coat, petticoat. 

Cockadies, Cockauds, Cock- 
ades. 

Cockernony, A lock of hair 
tied upon a girl’s head; a 
cap. 

Cockit, Cocked. 

Coft, Bought. 

Cog, with the diminutives 
Coggie and Cogie, A 
wooden dish, a bowl. 

Collie, A sheep-dog. 

Consentit, Consented. 

Conveen, To convene, 
assemble. 

Coof, A blockhead, a simple- 
ton, a ninny. 

Coom, Coal-dross. 

Coortin’, Courting. 

Coost, Cast. 

Corn-inclosed bawk, A piece 
of unploughed land in a 
corn-field, 

Corrie, Corry, A hollow ina 
hill. 

Cosey, Cosie, Cosy, Snug, 
warm, comfortable. 

Cosy’s, Snug is ; snug as. 

Cot-house, A cottage. 

Coul, A cowl. 

Couldna, Could not. 

Countit, Counted. 

Countrie, Country. 

Coup, To overturn, to tumble. 

Courtesie, Courtesy. 

Couterless, Withoutacoulter. 

Couthie, Couthy, Kind, loy- 
ing 3 snug, comfortable. 

Cowt, Astrong stick, a cudgel. 

Cowt, A colt. 

Cozie, Snug, warm, comfort- 
able. 

Crack, Conversation ; to con- 
verse. 

Crackin’, Conversing. 

Craft, A field adjoining a 
house, a small farm. 

Craft, A trade, an art, an 
occupation. 

Craig, The neck, the throat ; 
craig to tether, to be gib- 
beted. 

Craig, with the diminutive 
Craigie, A crag, aprecipice. 

Cramasie, Crimson. 

Crap, Crept. 

Crap, The throat of a fowl; 
the stomach, 

Crap for a’ corn, An appe- 
tite for any description of 
food. 

Cratur, A creature. 

Craw, The crow of a cock; 
a rook ; to crow. 

Crawberry, The crowberry. 

Creel, A basket. 

Creepie, A footstool. 

Cried, Proclaimed in church 
as having formed a purpose 
of marriage with. 
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Cringin’, Cringing. 

Cronach, What is crooned or 
sung ; a Highland measure. 

Cronie, A crony, a boon 
companion, 

Croo, A hovel; also used as 
an adjective. 

Crood, To coo as a dove. 

Crook, To halt. 

Crook, To bend. 

Crook, An iron chain with 
hooks, for suspending over 
the fire vessels used in 
cooking ; also the beam 
from which the chain is 
hung. 

Crookit, Crooked. 

Croon, To hum a tune. 

Crooning, Humming. 

Croud, To coo as a dove. 

Croun, A crown; a five- 
shilling piece. 

Crouse, Cheer‘ul, courageous, 
self-confident; also used 
as an adverb. 


Crousely, Cheerfully, cour- 
ageously, with  sclf-confi- 
dence, 


Crummie, Acowwithcrooked 
horns. 

Cuddle, To clasp, to embrace. 

Cuif, A blockhead, a simple- 
ton, a ninny. 

Cuist, ‘To cast. 

Cum, To come. 

Cumyn, Coming. 

Cunnin’, Cunning. 

Cuppie, A little cup. 

Curch, A covering 
head, a kerchief. 

Curchie, The diminutive of 
Curch. 

Curtsie, The gesture of salu- 
tation performed by ladies. 

Cushat, The dove, or wood- 
pigeon. 

Cut-luggit, Having the cars 
cut. 

Cutty, Short. 

Cutty gun, Figuratively ap- 
plied to a short pipe. 

Cutty stool, The seat of 
shame or repentance. 

Cynthia, A name applied to 
the goddess Diana, from 
Mount Cynthus, where she 
was worshipped. Diana 
was identified with Luna, 
the moon ; hence the name 
Cynthia is metaphorically 
transferred to the moon. 


for the 
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Dab, A dip; to dip. 

Dad, Daddie, Daddy, I’ather. 

Daff, To make sport. 

Daffin’, Merriment, 
merry, frolicsome. 

Daft, Mad, silly, thoughtless. 

Daft-like, Silly-looking. 

Dang, Pushed, struck,knocked 
down. 

Darena, Dare not. 

Daunton, To daunt, to dis- 
courage, to domineer over. 

Daur, To dare. 

Daurna, Dare not. 

Daut, Dared. 

Daut, Daute, To caress. 

Daw, Dawn. 

Dawnin’, Dawn, dawning. 

Dawt, To caress. 

Daylicht, Daylight. 

Dead, Used as a noun, and 
as synonym for Death. 

Dearie, The diminutive of 
Dear; a sweetheart. 

Deave, To deafen. 


frolic ; 








Dee, To dic. 

Deed, Indeed. 

Deid, Dead. 

Deid-bell, A bell tolling for 
the dead. 

Deil, De’il, The devil. 

Delve, To dig. 

Den, An arbour. 

Descrive, To describe. 

Descrivin’, Describing. 

Deuk-dub, A duck-pond. 

Devoutlie, Devoutly. 

Dicht, To wipe; to winnow 
corn. 

Didna, Did not. 

Dight, To wipe; to winnow 
corn, 

Ding, To push, to crush, to 
overcome, to get the better 
of. 

Dink, Neat, becoming. 

Dinna, Do not. 

Dirdum, An uproar, noisy 
vexation. 

Dirl, A tremulous motion; to 
throw, 

Dishclout, A cloth for wash- 
ing dishes with. 

Disna, Docs not. 

Diz’n, Dizzen, A dozen. 

Doat, To dote. 

Dochter, Daughter. 

Doddy, A cow without horns. 

Doggie, A little dog. 

Doilt, Stupid. 

Doit, A small copper coin, 
worth about the twelfth of 
an English penny. 

Doitard, A dotaid. 

Doited, Silly, stupid. 

Doo, A dove, a pigeon. 

Dook, To dip; a dip. 

Dool, Grief, woe. 

Doon, Down. 

Doot, Doubt; to doubt. 

Dootfu’, Doubtful. 

Dorty, Saucy, capricious. 

Douce, Sober, sedate, prudent. 

Doucely, Sedately. 

Doun, Down. 

Dour, Sullen. 

Dow, Am, is, or are able. 

Dowf, Tithless, wanting en- 
ergy. 

Dowie, Spiritless; worn with 
grief. 

Downa, Am, is,orare not able. 

Drap, A drop; to drop. 

Drappie, <A little drop— 
generally of whisky. 

Drappin’, Dropping. 

Drearie, Dreary. 

Dree, ‘lo endure. 

Dreep, To ooze, to drop, to 
drip. 

Dringin’, Tedious. 

Drone, The bass pipe of the 
bagpipes. 

Drookit, Drenched. 

Droon, To drown. 

Droukit, Drenched. 

Drouth, Thirst, drought. 

Drucken, Drunken. 

Drumlie, Muddy. 

Drury, A treasure. 

Dub, A puddle of rain-water, 

Duddies, The diminutive of 
Duds. 

Duddy, Ragged. 

Duds, Rags, clothes. 

Duinnewassal, The Gaelic for 
gentleman. 

Dule, Grief. 

Dune, Done. 

Dunt, A lump. 

Dunt, To strike with a dull 
hollow sound ; astroke pro- 
ducing such a sound ; pal- 
pitation of the heart. 

Dunted, Throbbed. 











Durk, A dagger. 

Durstna, Durst not. 

Dwall, To dwell. 

Dwallin’, Dwelling ; 
abode. 

Dwine, To pine away. 


an 
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Earse, The Gaelic language. 

E’e, The eye. 

E’ed, Eyed. 

E’elids, The eyelids. 

E’en, The eyes. 

E’en, E’enin’, Evening. 

Eerie, Affrighted, dreading 
ghosts ; haunted ; sad, 

E’e’s, Kye is. 

Eident, Industrious, provi- 
dent. 

Bild, Old age; any period of 
life. 

Eithly, Vasily. 

Eke, Also. 

7Em, Them. 

Embro, The city of I[din- 
burgh. 

En’, ‘he end; to end. 

Enbrugh, The city of Edin- 
burgh. 

Eneuch, Eneugh, 
Enow, Enough. 
Ettled, Intended, destined. 
Even’d till, Mated to. 

Ewie, A little ewe. 
Extremitie, Extremity. 


Enew, 
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Fa’, To fall; what befalls, 
lot, fate. 

Fa’ that, To enjoy, to inherit ; 
to try conclusions with. 

Fab, The fob. 

Fac, A fact. 

Fa’en, Fallen. 

Faes, Foes. 

Fain, Eager, glad, joyful. 

Faither, Father. 

Faithfu’, Faithful. 

Falconet, An old-fashioned 
cannon, 

Fallow, A fellow. 

Fa‘n, Fallen. 

Fan, When. 

Fan’, Fand, Found. 

Farin’, What one fares on; 
what one deserves. 

Farl, The quarter or 
third of a circular cake. 

Fa’s, Falls. 

Fash, To care for, to take 
trouble ; care, trouble. 

Fashious, Troublesome. 

Fash’t, Troubled. 

Faught, Fighting, horse-play, 
romping. 

Fauld, A fold for sheep; to 
fold. 

Fauldin’, Faulding, Folding. 

Fause, False. 

Faut, A fault. 

Fav’rites, Favourites. 

Fearfu’, Fearful, frightful. 

Fecht, To fight; a fight. 

Fechtin’, Fighting. 

Feck, In number, in quantity ; 
the principal part. 

Feckless, Puny, weak, feeble- 
minded, 

Fee, To engage one as a ser- 
vant ; wages. 

Feetie, Little feet. 

Fell, Keen, relentless ; very. 

Fell, A hill, the grassy slope 
of a hill. 

Fell’t, Killed. 

Fen’, An expedient. 
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Fend, To make an expedient, 
to contrive to live. 

Fercie, The farcy, or leprosy 
of horses. 

Ferlie, To wonder; a won- 
der, 

Feth, Faith,—an exclama- 
tion. 

Feugh, An exclamation of 
disgust, 

Fiddlin’, Fiddling. 

Fidgin’, Fidgeting. 

Pidgin’-fain, Tickled 
pleasure or desire. 

Piel’, A field. 


with 


Fient, Fiend,—a petty oath. 


Fin’, To find. 

Fingal, Said to have been 
king of Morven and father 
of Ossian, and to have died 
in A.D. 273. 

Fit, The foot, 

Fittit, Having feet. 

Fittle, The humorous Anglo- 
Gaelic form of Fiddle. 

Flang, Ilung. 

Flee, A fly. 

Fleech, To wheedle, to coax, 

to flatter, 

Fleechin’, Wheedling, flat- 


tering. 
Fleg, <A kick, a random 
blow, 
Fleuk, A parasite which 


breeds in the liver of cer- 
tain animals, 

Fley, To scare, to put to 
flight. 

Fley’d, Frightened; put to 
flight. 

Fley’t, Afraid. 

Flie, A fly. 

Flittin’, The removal from 
one house to another. 

Flora, ‘he goddess of flowers. 

Flunkie, Flunky, A liveried 
servant, a footman. 

Flyte, To scold. 

Flytin’, Scolding. 

Focht, Fought. 

Focht, ‘Vhe humorous Anglo- 
Gaelic equivalent of Fight- 
ing. 

Fogie, Dull. 

Foot-fa’, A foot-fall. 

Forbye, Besides. 

Forenent, Opposite. 

Forgi’e, To forgive. 

Forlane, Forlorn, 

Forpit, The quarter of a 
peck. 

For’t, For it. 

Forty-twa, The forty-second 
regiment, now Ist Bat- 
talion, Royal Highlanders, 

Fou’, Full, tipsy. 

Foumart, The polecat. 

Foursome, In which four are 
engaged, 

Fouth, Plenty, 
superfluity. 

Fraca’, Fracas, fuss, 

Frae, From. 

Frae’s, From us. 

Fraise, Flow of 
phrases, 

Freend, A friend. 

Fricht, To frighten ; a fright. 

Frien’, A friend. 

Froon, A frown. 

Fu’, Full, tipsy. 

Puff, To blow suddenly and 
forcibly. 

' Puid, Food. 

Fuil, A fool. 

Fule, A fool. 

Furth, Forth, out from, 

Fusionless, Without strength 
or sap, pithless, 

Fyle, To soil, to dirty. 
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Gab, To talk boldly 
or pertly; remarks; the 
mouth, 

Gabbin’, Talking. 

Gaberlunzie, A wallet-man 
or itinerant beggar. 

Gae, To go. 

Ga’e, Gave. 

Gaed, Went. 

Gaen, Gone. 

Gain, To suffice. 

Gait, Distance, road, way. 

Gaither’d, Gathered. 

Gallantlie, Gallantly. 

Gane, Gone. 

Gang, To go, to walk. 

Gar, To cause, to force to. 

Garred, Forced to. 

Gar’t, Forced to ; force it to, 
cause it to. 

Gat, Got. 

Gate, Distance, road, way. 

Gaucy, Jolly, large, plump. 

Gaudie, Gaudy. 

Gaul, ‘The ancient name of 
France. 

Gaun, Going. 

Gaunt, To yawn. 

Gauntrees, The tressel upon 


which the barrels were 
placed. 

Gawky, Foolish, thoughtless, 
romping. 


Gear, Riches, goods of any 
kind. 

Gee, The pet, the dumps, 

Gentrie, Gentry. 

Genty, Elegant. 

Gerse, Grass. 

Ghaist, A ghost. 

Gi’e, To give; gi’ed, gave; 
gien, given. 

Gif, If. 

Gilpey, Gilpie, A frolicsome 
young person. 

Gin, If. 

Gird, The slight blow ap- 
plied to the bride’s head 
with a piece of cake, in 
accordance with an old 
marriage custom. 

Girn, To grin, to twist the 
features in rage, &c. 

Glaiket, Glaikit, Foolish, 
light-headed, stupid. 

Glaive, A sword. 

Gleg, Sharp, ready. 

Gleib o’ lan’, A portion of 
ground. 

Glent, To glance; to peep 
out. 

Gless, Glass. 

Glibber, To move smoothly. 

Glint, To glance; to pass 
suddenly. 

Glinted by, Went brightly 
past. 

Glintet, Glanced. 

Glintin’, Glancing. 

Glist’nin’, Glistening. 

Gloamin’, The twilight. 

Gloire, Glory. 

Glow’r, To stare; a broad 
stare. 

Glow’rin’ ower me, Scanning 
me suspiciously. 

Glum, Displeased, gloomy, 
sullen. 

Goode’ens, Evening saluta- 
tions. 

Gools, Mouths, 

Gor-cock, The red game, or 
moor-cock, 

Goun, A gown. 

Gowan, The wild daisy. 

Gowd, Gold. 

Gowden, Golden. 

Gowdspink, The goldfinch, 





| Gowk, A term of contempt ; 


a fool. 

Gow’ny, Covered with wild 
daisies. 

Gracefu’, Graceful. 

Graip, A pitchfork used in 
cleaning cow-houses. 

Gran’, Grand. 

Gran’d, Grinned. 

Grane, A groan. 

Grannie, Granny, 
mother, 

Grat, Wept, shed tears. 

Gratefw’, Grateful. 

Gree, ’Gree, To agree. 

Gree, The superiority, the 
best of it. 

Greet, ‘!’o shed tears, to weep. 

Gree’t, Greet, Agreed. 

Greetie, A little cry. 

Greetin’, Weeping. 

Grey-beard, A whisky-jar. 

Groat, A coin,—value four- 
pence. 

Gruesome, Frightful, forbid- 
ding in apppearance. 

Gruip, The sewer of a cow- 
house, 

Grund, The ground. 

Grup, A bridle. 

Gude, The Supreme Being ; 
good, 

Gudeman and Gudewife, The 
master and mistress of the 
house. Gudeman is also 
used as synonymous with 
king, 


Guid, The Supreme Being; 


Grand- 


good. 

Guidman and Guidwife, 
The master and mistress 
of the house. Guidman 


is also used metaphorically 
for the Supreme Being. 
Guidsake, An exclamation 
equivalent to ‘‘For God's 
sake.” 
Guid sauf us, God save us. 
Guidsooth, A petty oath. 
Guid-willie, With good-will. 
Gumption, Talent, discern- 
ment, common-sense. 
Gutcher, Grandsire. 
Gyte, Mad. 


H 


Ha’, A hall. 

Haddin’, A house, a stocked 
farm, a possession. 

Hadna, Ilad not. 

Ha’e, To have. 

Ha’e’t, Have it. 

Haflins, Nearly half, not 
fully grown. 

Hail, Haill, The whole. 

Hain, To spare, to save, to 
be penurious. : 

Hairst, Harvest. 

Haith, A petty oath. 

Haivers, Foolish talk. 

Halden, Held. 

Hale, Whole, healthy. 

Halesale, Wholesale. 

Halesome, Wholesome. 

Hallan-shaker, A worthless 
vagrant. 

Hallowee’n, The 31st of 
October,—the evening pre- 
ceding the feast of All 
Hallows. 

Hame, Home. 

Hamely, Ilomely. 

Han’, The hand. 

Han’sel, Handsel, a New- 
Year’s gift, 

Hap, To wrap, to cover snugly 
up. 


| Haplie, Perhaps. 





Happit, Wrapped. 

Happity, Lame, causing to 

hop. 

Happy’s, Happy as. 

Harmonie, Harmony. 

Har’st, Harvest. 

Harum-scarum, Devil-may- 
care, 

Haud, To hold. 

Hauf, Half; a sheep half- 
grown. (?) 

Haun’, The hand. 

Hause-bane, The collar-bone. 

Havings, Belongings. 

Hawket, With a white face. 

Hawkie, A cow,—properly 
one with a white face, 

Heartie, Diminutive of heart. 

Hearties, Sweethearts, lads 
and lasses, 

Hech! hey! An exclamation 
equivalent to Heigh-ho, 

Hecht, Promised, offered. 

Heddles, Part of the cord- 
furnishings of a loom. 

Heeven, The humorous 
Anglo-Gaelic form — of 
Heaven. 

Heeze, To raise, to lift up. 

Heich, High. 

Heid, The head. 

Heigh, High. 

Helm-heft, The rudder. 

Herbere, An arbour, 

Herrin’, Herring. 

Herry, To plunder, to harry 
birds’ nests ; herried, har- 
ried, plundered. 

Hersel’, Herself, 

Hert, The heart. 

Het, Hot. 

Heuen, Heaven. 

Heugh, A ravine; also a 
name applied to each of 
the steep hills bounding 
the ravine. 

Hie, High. 

Hiein’, Hastening. 

Hielan’, Hieland, Highland. 


Hielands, MHielan’s, Thc 
Highlands. 
Hilty-skilty, Lightly gam- 


bolling. 

Him’s, The humorous Anglo- 
Gaelic equivalent of His. 

Hing, To hang. 

Hinney, Honey. 

Hinnied, Honeyed. 

Hinny, Honey. 

Hint, Behind. 

Hi-ri! A Gaelic exclamation. 

Hirple, To walk lamely. 

Hirplin’, Walking as if lame. 

Hirsel’, A flock of sheep, or 
herd of cattle. 

Hist, Confusion ; a mixture, 
a jumble, 

Hizzie, A hussy, a careless 
girl. 

Hoddin-grey, Coarse woollen 
cloth, whose constituent 
materials were twelve white 
fleeces and one black one. 

Hoggie, A two-year-oldsheep. 

Hoo, How. 

Hool, The outer skin or husk. 

Hoolie, Hooly, Slowly, cau- 
tiously. 

Hoose, A house. 

Ho-ro! A Gaelic exclamation. 

Hot (plural Hotts), A small 
heap. 

Houlet, An owl. 

Houp, Hope. 

Houps, Hops. 

Housewifeskep, Housewifery. 

Howe, A hollow, valley. 

Howlet, An owl. 

Huist, A heap. 

Hunder, A hundred. 








Hun’or, A hundred. 
Huntit, Hunted. 
Hurklin’, Cowering, 
Hurry-burry, Disturbance. 


I 


Te abe 

Ik, Ilka, Each, every. 

Ill, Difficult ; practising witch- 
craft. 

Inclemencie, Inclemency. 

Ingle, The fire, the fireplace, 
the fireside. 

Ingle-stane, The 
stone, the fireside, 

In-kneed, Knock-kneed. 

In’t, In it. 

I’se, I shall, or will. 

Ither, Other, one another. 

Ithers, Others. 


hearth- 


J 
Jad, A jade; a giddy young 


girl. 

Jalousin’, Suspecting. 

Janwar’, January. 

Jaud, A jade; a giddy young 
girl, 

Jaupit, Bespattered. 

Jee, To swing, to move to 
one side, to change. 

Jeel, Jelly. 

Jimp, Slender in the waist, 
neat. 

Jinkin’, 
eluding, 

Jo, A sweetheart, 

Joggit, Jogged. 

Jouk, To evade; to meander ; 
an elusive motion. 

Jove, Jupiter, the king of 
the gods. 

Jow, The swinging of a large 
bell when tolling ; to toll. 

Juist, Just. 


Dodging, nimbly 


K 


Kail, Colewort ; broth made 
from vegetables. 

Kail-yaird, A kitchen-garden. 

Kame, To comb; a comb. 

Kather’t, The humorous 
Anglo-Gaelic equivalent of 
Gathered. 

Kebbuck, A cheese. 

Keckle, A chuckle ; to cackle 
as a hen. 

Keek, To peep. 

Keekin’, Peeping. 

Keekin’-glass, A 
glass. 

Keekit, Peeped. 

Keil, A reddish kind of stone. 

Kelpies, Mischievous water- 
sprites, said to haunt fords 
and ferries at night, especi- 
ally during storms. 

Ken, To know. 

Ken’d, Knew, known. 

Kenna, ‘lo know not. 

Kenn’d, Knew, known. 

Kent, ken’t, Knew, known. 

Ken’t, Know it. 

Kentna, Did not know, 

Kep, To catch anything as it 
is falling. 

Kerch, The head-dress of a 
matron, a linen cap tied 
under the chin, 

Kickshaws, Noveldisplays.(?) 

Killogie, The space before the 
fireplace in a kiln. 

Kilt, To tuck up the clothes. 

Kimmer, A gossip; a girl; 
a married woman. 


looking- 


xiii 


Kin’, Kindred, relations. 

Kintra, The country. 

Kintra-side, The country- 
side, 

Kipper, Salmon salted; to 
cure fish. 

Kirk, Church. 

Kirn, The harvest supper. 

Kirn, A churn; to churn. 

Kirn’d, Churmed. 

Kirnin’, Churning. 

Kist, A chest. 

Kittlin’, Tickling. 

Knet, Knitted; environed. 

Knock, A hill, a knoll. 

Knowe, A hill, a knoll. 

Knowlet, ‘he diminutive of 
Knowe. 

Kran, he humorous Anglo- 
Gaelic form of Grand. 

Kreat, ‘he humorous Anglo- 
Gaelic form of Great. 

Kye, Cows. 

Kythe, To show oneself, 

Kythin’, Appearing. 


L 
Laddie, The diminutive of 
Lad. 
Ladye, Lady. 
Laigh, Low. 
Laird, A lord. 
Laith, Loath, reluctant. 
Lammas, The Ist of August. 
Lammie, The diminutive of 
Lamb. 
Lan’, Land, estate. 
Landwart, Landward. 
Lane, Lone, lonely ; my 
lane, thy lane, &c., my- 
self alone, &c. 
Lanely, Lonely. 


Lang, Long; to long; to 
think lang, to become 
weary. 


Langer, Longer. 

Lang-nebbit’s, Long-nosed 
as. 

Lap, Leaped. 

Lassie, A young girl. 

Lauch, A law, a custom. 

Lauch, A laugh; to laugh. 

Lauch’d, Laughed. 

Lave, The remainder, 
rest, the others. 

Lav’rock, ‘The lark. 

Lawfu’, Lawful. 

Lawin’-free, Free of charge. 

Lawlan’, Lawland, Lowland. 

Lay my dead, Attribute my 
death. 

nea, To leave. 

Leal, Loyal, faithful. 

Lear, Learning, lore. 

Leavis, Leaves. 

Leddy, A lady. 

Lee, A falsehood. 

Leefu’, Lonely. 

Leefu’ lane, 
quite alone. 

Lee-lang, Livelong. 

Leesome, Happy, gladsome. 

Leeze me, A phrase of con- 
gratulatory endearment ; 
dear is to me. 

Leglin, A milk-pail. 

Leiped, Scalded. 

Leister, A three - pronged 
spear for striking fish with. 

Len’, To lend. 

Let be, To let alone. 

Leugh, Did laugh 

Licht, Light; also used as 
an adverb equivalent to 
Lightly. 

Lichtsome, Lightsome. 

Lick, A wag, a player of 
tricks, 


the 


Lonely self, 





Lieves, Lives. 
Lievin’, Living. 


| Lift, The sky, the firmament. 


Lightlie, To make light of. 

Liket, Liked. 

Lilt, A ballad, an air ; to sing. 

Linn, A waterfall, a cascade. 

Linsy-woolsy, A composite 
cloth, partly linen, partly 
woollen. 

Lint, Flax. 

Lintie, The linnet. 


| Lint-tap, The quantity of flax 


usually laid on the distaff 
to be spun off. 

Lint-white, ‘The 
flaxen. 

Lippen, To trust, to put con- 
fidence in. 

Lippie, The fourth part of a 
peck ; the measure contain- 
ing this. 

Listens, Listens to. 

Loaning, A narrow enclosed 
way. 

Lo’e, To love. 

Lo’esome, Worthy of love. 

Lood, Loud. 

Loof, The palm of the hand. 

Lookit, Looked. 

Loot, Did let. 

Losh, An exclamation of 
wonder, &c.; a corruption 
of the word Lord. 

Loun, A person of worthless 
character. 

Loup, To leap; a jump. 

Loupin’, Leaping. 

Lour, To threaten. 

Lout, To bend low, to make 
obeisance. 

Low, Lowe, A flame. 

Lowin’, Flaming. 

Lowp, To leap; a jump. 

Loyaltie, Loyalty. 

Lozen, A window-pane. 

Lug, The ear. 

Luggit, Having ears. 

Luik, A look. 

Luve, Love. 

Lyart, Of a mixed colour, 
grey. 


Lyf, A living person. 


linnet ; 


M 


Mae, More. 
Maggots’ Meat, Food for the 

worms. 
Mahoun, 


Mahomet. By 


transference the name is 


applied to the devil. 

Mailen, Mailin’, A farm. 

Mair, More. 

Mairrit, Married. 

Maist, Most; almost. 

Maistly, Mostly. 

Mak’, To make. 

Makin’, Making. 

Mally, Molly, Mary. 

Mammie, Mammy, Mother. 

Mane, To moan; a moan. 

‘Mang, Among. 

Mankie, Made of the stuff 
called callimanco. 

Mark, A Scottish coin whose 
value was thirteen shillings 
and fourpence sterling. 

Marmalete, Marmalade. 


Marrow, A mate, a com- 
panion. 
Mart’mas, Martinmas, the 


11th of November. 
Mat, The auxiliary verb May. 
Mat, Ma’t, Malt. 
Maukin, A hare. 
Maun, Must. 
Maunna, Must not. 
Maut, Malt. 











GLOSSARY. 


Mavis, The thrush. 

Mawkin, A hare. 

Mawn, A small basket with- 
out a handle. 

Mebbe, Perhaps. 

Meikle, Much. 

Mell, To meddle. 

Melodie, Melody. 

Men’, To mend. 

Mense, Good manners, de- 
corum ; credit. 

Men’t, Mended. 

Merk, A Scottish coin whose 
value was thirteen shillings 
and fourpence sterling. 

Merle, The blackbird. 

Merrilie, Merrily. 

Mess John, A clergyman, 

Me’t, It to me. 

M-hm, A kind of grunt signi- 
fying ‘‘ Yes.” 

Michaelmas, 
September. 

Micht, Might. 

Mickle, Much. 

Midnicht, Midnight. 

Milket, Milked. 

Min’, To recollect ; recollec- 
tion. 

Mind, To remind. 

Minnie, Mother. 

Minstrelsie, Minstrelsy. 

Mirk, Dark; darkness. 

Mirkest, Darkest. 

Misca’, To miscall, to decry. 

Mischanter, An accident, a 
mishap, 

Misgi’es, Misgives. 

Mist, Missed. 

Mista’en, Mistaken. 

Mither, Mother. 

Mo’e, More. 

Monie, Money. 

Monie, Mony, Many. 

Mornin’, Morning. 

Mot, The auxiliary verb May. 

Mow’, The mouth. 

Moudiewart, The mole, 

Moullit, The seagull. 

Mouthfu’, A mouthful. 

Muckin’, Cleaning out. 

Muckle, Great, big, much. 

Muir, A moor. 

Muirlain, A basket. 

Muirland, Moorland. 

Mune, The moon. 

Mutch, A covering for the 
head,—worn by women. 

Myddis, Amidst. 

Mysel’, Myself. 


The 29th of 


N 


Na, Nae, No, not, not any, nor. 

Naething, Nothing. 

Naggie, A young horse. 

Naig, A horse, a nag. 

Naigie, A young horse. 

Nane, None. 

Nappie, Ale. 

Neebors, Neighbours. 

Needfu’, Needful. 

Needna, Need not. 

Neep, A turnip. 

Ne’er-do-weel, A good-for- 
nothing fellow. 

Neibor, A neighbour. 

Neist, Next. 

Neive, The fist. 

Neuk, A nook, a corner. 

Nicht, Night. 

Niddlety-noddlety, Charm- 
ingly and artlessly capri- 
cious. (?) 

Nippit, Nipped ; niggardly. 

Nit, A nut. 

No, Not. 

Nocht, Nothing. 

Noddle, The head. 








Noo, Now. 

Nor, Than. 

Nor’, North. 

Norlan’, Norland, Of or be- 
longing to the north. 

Norrice-fee, The wages paid 
to a wet-nurse, 


Nouse, Mother-wit, saga- 
city. (?) 
Nuik, A nook. 
O 
On OF 
O’ercome, The refrain of a 
song. 


O’erlay, An upper cravat. 

Oh-hey, Heigh-ho. 

Oh-hon, Ohone, Alas. 

Onie, Any. 

On’t, On it. 

Ony, Any. 

Oor, Our. 

’Oor, An hour. 

Oors, Ours. 

Oorsel’s, Ourselves. 

Oot, Out. 

Orra, Extra, odd. 

O's, Of us. 

Ossian, A Highland bard 
who is said to have lived 
towards the middle of the 
thirdcentury. The ‘‘ Poems 
of Ossian,” published by 
James Macpherson (1738- 
1796), provoked a fierce 
literary controversy as to 
their genuineness. 

O’t, Of it. 

Ought, Aught, anything. 

Ouk, A week. 

Oure, Too, overmuch ; over. 

Oursel, Oursel’s, Ourselves. 

Out-shinn’d, With the shins 
bent outwards. 

Ower, Over, overmuch; over. 

Owsen, Oxen. 

Oxter, The arm-pit; In his 
oxter, under his arm. 


1p 


Pagpipe, The humorous 
Anglo-Gaelic form of Bag- 


pipe. 

Paidelt, Waded. 

Paidle, To wade. 

Paik, To slap. 

Painch-lippit, With 
protruding lips. 

Paitrick, A partridge. 

Palaver, A verbose and com- 
plimentary speech. 

Pallas, A name given to 
Minerva as the goddess of 
war. As the goddess of 
wisdom, Minerva is said to 
have sprung from the brain 
of Jupiter, fully armed in 
accordance with her attri- 
butes as Pallas. 

Pappit, Popped; dropped 
gently down upon; struck. 

Paraudin’, Parading. 

Parishen, A parish. 

Parnassus, A mountain in 
Phocis, Greece. 

Parochin, A parish. 

Parritch, Porridge, oatmeal 
boiled with water. 

Passe, To pass. 

Pat, A pot. 

Pauky, Pawkie, 
Cunning, sly. 

Pe, The humorous Anglo- 
Gaelic form of Be. 

Pearlings, Pearlin’s, 
ments of lace. 


thick 


Pawky, 


Orna- 














Peaseweep, The lapwing. 

Pendles, Pendants, earrings. 

Penny-fee, A servant’s pay. 

Pennyless, Penniless. 

Penny siller, Money, a for- 
tune. 

Perplext, Perplexed. 


Philabeg, Philibeg, Pauili- 
begs, A kilt. 
Philosophorum, <A_ Latin 


genitive plural, applied, be- 
cause of its pedantic sound, 
to be humorously sugges- 
tive of a junto of philoso- 


phers. 

Phebus, Apollo, the sun 
god ; the sun. 

Phraise, Flow of pretty 
phrases. 


Pibroch, The martial music 
of the bagpipe. 

Pickle, A small quantity. 

Piece, A bit of bread. 

Pink, The paragon. 

Pint-stoup, A  two- quart 
measure. 

Pit, To put. 

Plack, An old Scottish coin, 
equal to the third part of an 
English penny. 

Plaiden, A thick woollen 
stuff for making plaids. 

Plaidie, ‘Ihe diminutive of 
plaid. 

Plainstanes, The, 
street in Glasgow. 

Plantin’, Planting ; a planta- 
tion. 

Plantit, Planted, placed. 

Pleugh, A plough. 

Pleughman, A ploughman. 

Plew, A plough. 

Pleyne, To play, to amuse 
oneself. 

Plicht, Plight. 

Plow, A plough. 

Poind, To make seizure of 
goods for debt. 

Poortith, Poverty. 

Posie, A nosegay, a 
land. 

Pou, To pull. 

Pou’d, Pulled. 

Pouket, Plucked. 

Pou’t, Pulled. 

Pouther’d, Pouthert, Pow- 
dered. 

Pow, The head. 

Pree, To taste. 

Preen, A pin; to pin. 

Preen’d, Pinned. 

Pree’t, Taste it. 

Pree the mou’, To kiss. 

Prentice han’, The unskilled 
hand of an apprentice. 

Presbyterie, Presbytery. 

Prest, Pressed. 

Priggin’, Entreaty. 

Prin, A pin; to pin. 

Prinn’d, Pinned. 

Prite, The humorous Angle- 
Gaelic form of Pride. 

Prood, Proud. 

Pu’, To pull. 

Puddin’, A pudding. 

Pu'in’, Pulling. 

Puir, Poor. 

Pund, A pound. 

Puttin’ Cow, A cow that 
butts with its head or horns. 


An old 


gar- 


Q 


Quaten, To quieten. 

Quean, A young woman. 

Quegh, A drinking-cup with 
two handles. 

Quey, A cow two years old. 

Quo’, Quoth. 


GLOSSARY. 





R 


Rack, A strain; a shock, a 
blow. 

Rade, Rode. 

Rae, The roebuck. 

Raggit, Ragged. 

Rair, To roar. 

Raise, Did rise. 

Rang, To reign. 


Rarely, [xcellently, very 
well, copiously. 

Rase, Rose. 

Rauchle - handed, Strong- 


handed, clumsily rash in 
the use of one’s hands. 

Raw, A row’; aline of battle. 

Rax, To stretch, to reach. 

Reamin’, Brimful, foaming. 

Reca’, To recall. 

Redd-up, Tidied up. 

Rede, Red. 

Reekit, Smoked. 

Reel, A Highland dance. 

Reestit, Roasted. 

Reflecked, Reflected. 

Reidin’, Discoursing 

Reidin’, Counselling. 

Reidin’, Determining one’s 
fate. 

Reidin’, A fitting out; a 
course of action. 

Reigne, Reign. 

Reiver, A robber. 

Respectit, Respected. 

Richt, Right. 

Richt guid - willie, 
right good-will, 

Rig, A ridge. 

Riggin’, Rigging, glebe. 

Rigs, Riggs, Ridges. 

Rin, To run. 

Ringle-eyed, Having a great 
proportion of white in the 
eye. 

Rinnin’, Running. 

Rin the rig, To go one’s way. 

Rins, Runs. 

Rock, The distaff. 

Rogie, Roguey, Diminutives 
of Rogue. 

Rokelay, A short cloak. 

Rook, A thick mist. 

Roond, Round; around. 

Roun’, Round; around; the 
round or succession. 

Routh o’ gear, Plenty of 
oods. é 

Routin’, Bellowing. 

Row, To roll, to wrap; to 
move as running water. 
Rowan, The mountain ash, 

or its berry. 
Row’d, row’t, Rolled, wrap- 
ped ; wrap it. 
Rowte, To low, to bellow. 
Rowtin’, Lowing, bellowing. 
Rubbit, Rubbed. 
Rue’t, Regret it. 
Ruggit, Wrenched. 
Rung, A cudgel. 
Runkled, Wrinkled. 


With 


iS) 
Sab, To sob, a sob; sabbin’, 
sobbing. 
Sae, So. 


Saft, Soft; saftest, softest. 

Sair, Sore; sairly, sorely. 

Sall, Shall. 

Sang, A song. 

Sangster, A songster. 

Sappy, Juicy. 

Sark, A shirt. 

Sarkin’, Makingshirts; cloth 
for making shirts. 

Sarkit, Provided with shirts. 

Sa’t, Salt. 





Sauf, To save; except. 

Sauff’s, Save us. 

Saugh, The willow tree. 

Saut, Salt. 

Sax, Six. 

Saxpence, Sixpence. 

Sayin’t, Saying it. 

Scantly, Scarcely. 

Scartit, Scratched. 

Scauld, To scold. 

Scho, She. 

Schule, School. 

Scone, A wheaten cake. 

Sconner, To loathe; loath- 
ing. 

Scotch, Scottish. 

Scotia, The Latinised name 
for Scotland. 
Scots, A _ rarer 

Scottish. 

Scrimp, To scant. 

Scroggie, Covered with un- 
derwood, bushy. 

Seemin’, Sceming. 

Se’enteenth, Seventeenth. 

Sel’, Self. 

Sen’, To send. 

Sey, A home-made woollen 
stuff, 

Shanks, Legs. 
Shanks-naggie, With one’s 
own legs for his horse. 
Sharmed, The humorous 
Anglo-Gaelic equivalent of 

Charmed. 

Shauchled, Ill-shaped. 

Shauchlin’, Shambling. 

Shaw, To show. 

Shaw, A wood. 

She, The Gaelic equivalent 
of the indefinite substan- 
tive pronoun one, repre- 
sented by the French oz, 
which is derived from the 
Latin homo, a man. 

She’d, She had; she would. 

Sheel, A shed, a shepherd’s 
cottage. 

Sheen, Shoes. 

Sheil, Sheiling, A shed, a 
shepherds cottage, 

She’s, She is; she has. 

Sheugh, A ditch, a trench, a 
sluice. 

Sheughin’, Trenching. 

Shiel, Shieling, A shed, a 
shepherd’s cottage. 

Shirra, A sheriff. 

Sho’elin’, Shovelling. 

Shoon, Shoes. — 

Shore, Did shear. 

Shou’dna, Should not. 

Shouther, The shoulder. 

Shyre, Sheer. 

Sic, Siccan, Such. 

Sicht, Sight. 

Sicker, Secure, certain, 
steady ; a sure marksman. 
Silken snood, A fillet of silk 
worn in token of maiden- 

hood. 

Siller, Silver, money ; silvery. 

Simmer, Summer. 

Simmer-shiel, A 
house. 

Sin, The sun. 

Sin’, Since. 

Sinfw’, Sinful. 

Sinsyne, Since then. 

Skaith, Harm, 
injury. 

Skaithless, Uninjured, with- 
out hurt ; innocent. 

Skeigh, Proud, saucy. 

Skellie, To squint. 

Skelp, To strike, to slap; 
a smart stroke. 

Skelp, To walk with a quick 
step; skelpin’, running. 

Skeps, Bee-hives. 


form of 


summer- 


damage, 





Skiegh, Proud, saucy. 

Skinklin’, Playing as a foun- 
tain. 

Skirl, To shriek. 

Skirlin’, Shrieking. 

Slae, The sloe. 

Slap, A breach in a wall or 
fence; a narrow opening 
between two hills, 

Slaverie, Slavery. 

Slee, Sly. 

Sleekit, Sleek; sly, smooth- 
tongued. 

Sleest, Slyest. 

Slicht, To slight; a slight ; 
or as an adjective. 

Slichtit, Slighted. 

Slippit, Slipped. 

Slogan, The war-cry of a 
clan. 

Sma’, Small. 

Smack, <A kiss. 

Smiddy, A smithy. 

Smoor, To smother. 

Smoored, Smothered. 

Snaw, Snow; to snow. 

Sneck, The latch of a door. 

Snecket, Fastened with a 
latch. 

Snell, Bitter, biting. 

Snellest, Most bitter. 

Snelly, Bitter, biting; bitterly. 

Snooded, Bound with a fillet. 

Snool, To try to subjugate 
by tyrannical means. 

Sodger, A soldier. 

Sonsy, Plump, well-condi- 
tioned, having an engaging 
look. 

Soo, A sow. 

Soon’, A sound. 

Sough, A sound like that of 
the rushing wind, of rolling 
billows, or of music from 
afar; to hum a tune. 

Souk, To suck; to moisten. 

Soun’, ‘To sound; a sound. 

Soun’, Perfect, profound ; 
healthy. Also as an adverb 
equivalent to soundly. 

Soup whey, A small quantity 
of mill. 

Sowans, Sowens, <A dish 
made of oatmeal; flummery 
pudding. 

Sowp, A spoonful, a small 
quantity of anything liquid. 

Span, Spun. 

Speel, To climb. 


Speer, Speir, To ask, to 
inquire. 

Spence, The parlour; the 
interlor apartment of a 
cottage. 


Spier, To ask, to inquire. 

Spier’d, Spiert, Inquired. 

Spring, A lively tune; a 
Scottish reel, 

Sta’, Stall. 

Sta’, Did steal. 

Stack, A rick of corn, hay, &c. 

Staincher-fittit (of a horse), 
Spavined. 

Stane, A stone ; 
pounds’ weight. 

Stan’in, Standing. 

Stappit, Stepped. 

Starn, Starnie, A star. 

Startit, Started. 

Staukin’, Stalking, strutting ; 
hunting deer. 

Stauks, Stalks. 

Steek, To shut. 

Steek, A stitch. 

Steekit, steek't, Shut up. 

Steekit, steek’t, Stitched. 

Steel-waimit, Having a steel 
belly-band, 

Steer, Stir, commotion; to 
molest, to poke, 
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Sten’, Stend, A leap, a jump. 

Stented, Stinted. 

Stented, Stretched out, 

Stey, Steep. 

Stirk, A bullock or heifer 
from one to two years old. 

Stock, A cabbage; the har- 
dened stem of a plant. 

Stook, A shock of corn. 

Stoot, Stout. 

Stot, A young bull or ox. 


Stouin’, Stolen; resound- 
ing. (2) 

Stoun, Stolen. 

Stoun, Stound, A _ sudden 


throb of the 
palpitate. 

Stoup, A kind of tankard, a 
water-bucket. 

Stoure, Dust; more 
perly dust in motion. 

Stourie, Dusty. 

Stowlins, Clandestinely. 

Stown, Stolen. 

Strack, Did strike, struck. 

Strae, Straw. 

Straik, To stroke. 

Strak, Struck. 

Strang, Strung. 

Strathspey, A Highland 
dance specially identified 
with Speyside. 

Stript, Stripped. 

Stumps, Legs. 

Styme, A glimmer, a glance. 

Succar, Sugar. 

Sud, Should. 

Sumph, A soft, simple fellow. 

Sunbrint, Sunburnt. 

Sune, Soon. 

Swank, Slender but wiry. 

Swanker, Swankie, A strap- 
ping young fellow. 

Swats, New ale. 

Sweir, Sweirt, Lazy; averse 
to. 

Swellin’, Swelling. 

Swither, To hesitate ; hesita- 
tion. 

Swore, The humorous Anglo- 
Gaelic equivalent of Swear. 


heart ; to 


pro- 


Syne, Since, ago, then, there- | 


_ after. 


T 


Ta, The humorous Anglo- 
Gaelic equivalent of The. 

Tae, The toe. 

Ta’en, Taken. 

Tag, A latchet. 

Tags, Metal points at the 
ends of strings or laces, 

Tait, A small quantity. 

Tak’, To take. 

Tak’ a richt guid-willie 
waught, To drink a 
draught with right good- 
will. 

Tamplinteerie, In headlong 
rout, topsy-turvy. 

Tantit, With dress in dis- 
order. 

Tap, The top; the quantity 
of flax that is placed upon 
the distaff for spinning off 
at one time. 

Tapmost, The topmost. 

Tappit, With a tuft on the 
head. 

Tappit-hen, A crested hen ; 
a measure containing a 
Scottish pint. 

Tapsalteerie, Topsy-turvy. 

Tash’d, Subjected” to rough 
usage; tash’d-like, like as 
if they had been subjected 
to such usage. 

Tatties, Potatoes. 








Tauk, To talk. 

Taukin’, Talking. 

Tauld, Told. 

Tawnie, Tawny. 

Teddin’, Spreading the grass 
after it is mown. 

Teethless, Toothless. 

Telt, Told. 

Tent, Heed, caution; tak’ 
tent, to take heed, to exer- 
cise care regarding. 

Tentie, Heedful, cautious. 

Tentless, Heedless, careless, 
regardless. 

Tenty, Heedful, cautious. 

Tether, A rope, a halter. 

Tey, The humorous Anglo- 
Gaelic form of They. 

Thae, These. 

Theek’d, Theekit, Thatched. 

Thegither, Together. 

The morn, To-morrow. 

Thetis, A sea-nymph, mother 
of Achilles. 

Thirl, To thrill. 

Thirled, thrilled, vibrated. 

Tho’, Though. 

Thocht, Thought. 

Thocht, The humorous Anglo- 
Gaelic equivalent of Think. 

Thochtfully, Thoughtfully. 

Thole, To suffer, to endure. 

Thoom, The thumb. 

Thoosan’, Thousan’, A thou- 
sand. 

Thowless, Slack, inactive. 

Thrave, Throve. 

Thraw, To twist. 

Three-cockit, A cocked hat. 

Three-gir’d, Bound with 
three hoops. 

Threesome, In which three 
are engaged, 

Thretty, Thirty. 

Thrissle, Thristle, A thistle. 

Thro’, Through. 

Throo, Through. 

Thud, A loud noise, a stroke 


which causes a_ hollow 
sound; to make such a 
sound. 


Ticht, Tight. 

Tichtly, Tightly. 

Tid, ‘the humorous Anglo- 
Gaelic form of Did. 

Lille Los 

Till’t, To it. 

Timmer, Timber. 

Tine, ‘lo lose ; to be lost. 

Tings, Tongs. 

Tirl, To twirl; to tamper 
with a door-latch. 

Tirls my sneck, Tries the 
latch of my door, 

Tither, The other. 

Tittie, Sister. 

Titt’rin’, Tittering. 

Tobacco - snipe, A juvenile 
tobacco-spinner. 

Tocher, A marriage portion. 

Tod, A fox. 

Toddle, To totter likea child 
when it is learning to 
walk; toddlin’, tottering 
thus. 

Toom, Empty ; to empty. 

Toom’d, Emptied. 

Toon, A town, a hamlet, a 
farm-house. 

Toot, A mild expression of 
expostulation. 

‘Lot out. 

Toun, A town, a hamlet, a 
farm-house. 

Toun-en’, The town-end. 

Toupee, A foretop, a fore- 
lock. 

Touzie, Unkempt. 

Tow, [lax in a_ prepared 

state ; a rope. 


Toweris, Tower’s, belonging 
to a tower. 

Towmond, A twelvemonth. 

Trawn, The humorous Anglo- 
Gaelic form of Drawn. 

Treddles, That part of a 
loom’s gear which the foot 
treads on and causes to 
move. 

Tréis, Trees. 

Trews, Trousers. 

Tricker, The trigger. 

Triggin’, ‘lhe shaping of 
anything. 

Trinklin’, Trickling. 

Trow, To believe, to hold as 
true, 

Truffs, Cakes of turf. 

Tryst, To make an appoint- 
ment for meeting ; a meet- 
ing; an assignation; a 
market, a fair. 

Trysted, Appointed for meet- 
ing. 

Trystin’, Pertaining to a 
meeting or assignation. 

Trystit, Appointed for meet- 
ing. 

Tuggit, Tugged. 

Tuik, Took. 

Twa, Two. 

’Twad, It would. 

Twa-fauld, Two-fold; bent 
with age or infirmity. 

Twasome, In which two are 
engaged. 

Twa three, Two or three; a 
few. 

Tweel, Spun thread. 

-Twerna, It were not (sub- 
junctive), 

Twin, Twine, To part. 

Twinn’d, Separated. 

Tye’d, Nibbled. 

Tyd, Tied. 

Tyke, A dog. 

Tyne, To lose ; to be lost. 

Tynin’, Losing. 

Tyrannie, Tyranny. 


U 


Unca, Unco, Strange, unusual, 
out of the common, un- 
known, alien; somewhat, 
very. 

Understan’, To understand. 
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Unstent, To loosen, to un- 
furl. 

Upo’, Upon. 

Use, Custom. 

Usefu’, Useful. 


V 

Valenciennes, Valenciennes 
lace. 

Vap’ring, Boasting, 

Variorum, Variation. 

Vera, Very. 

Vext, Vexed. 

Vilets, Violets. 

Vogie, Vain of anything, 
cheerful, happy-go-lucky. 
Vow, I vow,—an expression 
of eagerness, surprise, or 

satisfaction. 

Vulcan, The god of fire, and 
patron of all who worked 
in metals : hence the meta- 
phorical transference of the 
name to a blacksmith. 


WwW 


Wa’, Away. 

Wa’, A wall; Wa’s, Walls. 

Wa’s, Ways. 

Wab, A web. 

Wad, Would. 

Wad, To wed. 

Waddin’, A wedding. 

Wadna, Would not. 

Wae, Woe, sorrow. 

Waefw’, Sorrowful. 

Waimit, Having a belly. 

Wair, To lay out, to expend. 

Wair’t, Expended. 

Wald, Would. 

Wal’d, Waled, Chosen. 

Wale, To choose ; the choice, 
the pick. 

Walloch, A Highland dance. 

Wallop, To dance, to dangle. 

Walth, Wealth. 

Walthy, Wealthy. 

Waly, Large, thriving, 

Waly, Anexclamation of grief. 

Wan, Won. 

Wandis, Branches. 

Wand rin’, Wandering. 

Wanter, <A_ bachelor or 
widower. 
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Wantit, Wanted. 

Wanton, To delight. 

Wapin - schaw, Wappen- 
schaw, Literally a weapon- 
show,—the periodical ex- 
hibition of feats of arms 
publicly instituted in any 
district; a shooting com- 
petition. 

War, Were. 

Warl’, Warld, The world. 

Warldly, War’ly, Worldly. 

Warlock, A wizard. 

Warlock - craigie, A crag 
where wizards met in con- 
clave. 

Warsl’d, Wrestled. 

Warst, The worst. 

Warstl’d, Wrestled. 

Warstle, To wrestle, to 
struggle ; a struggle. 

Wass, ‘he humorous Anglo- 
Gaelic form of Was. 

Wat, Wet. 

Wat, Wot, To know. 

Wauchel, Jo drag oneself 
along, to walk with fatigue. 

Wauchel’d, Dragged himself 
along, walked with fatigue. 

Waught, A draught. 

Wauk, To wake. 

Waukens, Wauks, Wakes. 

Waukin’, Waking, watch- 
ing. 

Waukrife, Wakeful. 

Waur, Worse. 

Wean, A child. 

Weanies, Little children. 

Wear, To gather in. 

Wearie, Weary. 

Wear't, Wear it. 

Wecht, Weight. 

Wede, Weeded; a wede 
away, all weeded out. 

Wee, Little. 

Weel, Well. 

Weel-faur’d, Well-favoured. 

Weel-stockit, Well-stocked. 

Weet, Rain, wetness ; to wet. 

Weir, War. 

Weir, Force, restraint; re- 
venge. 

Weird, Fate, one’s destiny. 

We’se, We shall. 

Westlin, Westerly. 

Westlins, Westwards. 

Wha, Who. 

Wha’d, Who would. 

Whae’er, Whoever. 








Wham, Whom. 

Whang, A slice. 

Whar, Whare, Where. 

Whare’er, Wherever. 

Wha’s, Who is; whose. 

Whase, Whose. 

Whaup, The curlew, the sea- 
gull. 

Whaur, Where. 

Wheezloch, The asthma. 

Whiggin’, Making Whiggish; 
jogging. 

Whiggums, Whigs. 

Whigmigmorum, A 
discussion of politics, 

Whiles, Sometimes. 

Whisht, Hush, be silent. 

Whiskit, Whisked. 

Whistlin’, Whistling. 

Whomblin’, Tumbling. 

Whuds, Bounds. 

Whup, A whip. 

Whyles, Sometimes. 

Wi’, With. 

Wide - spreadin’, 
spreading. 

Wiggle, A tottering motion. 

Wight, Stout, strong, manly. 

Wightly, Powerfully. 

Wild, Wiled, beguiled. 

Wiley, Skilfully. 

Wiltu, Wilt thou? will you ? 

Wil-warlock, A conjurer of 
spinits. 

Wimple, To meander ; 
murmur of a brook. 
Win, ‘Jo succeed in getting. 

Win, To live. 

Win’, Wind, breeze, gale. 

Win’, To wind. 

Windin’, Winding. 

Winna, Will not. 

Winnock, A window. 

Winsome, Comely, engaging. 

Win't, Winded. 

Wintrie, Wintry. 

Wiss, To wish. 

Wiss’d, Wished. 

Wist, Wished. 

Wist, Knew. 

Wistna’, Knew not. 

Wit, ‘lo know, ascertain. 

Won, To dwell; wons, dwells. 

Woo’, Wool. 

Wordie, ‘he diminutive of 
Word. 

Wordy, Worthy. 

Woult, Thehumorous Anglo- 
Gaelic form of Would. 


noisy 


Wide - 


the 

















Wow, An _ exclamation of 
pleasure, wonder, or grief. 

Wrack, A wreck. 

Wraith, An apparition whose 
appearance was supposed 
to indicate the approaching 
or the recent death of the 
person whose likeness was 
assumed by the apparition. 

Wraith, Wrath. 

Wrang, Wrong ; to wrong. 

Wrocht, Wrought. 

Wud, Wild, mad. 

Wuddie, A halter; the gal 
lows. 

Wunna, Will not. 

Wyle, To beguile. 

Wylie, Sly, cunning. 

Wys'd, Enticed. 

Wyte, Blame; to blame. 


Y 


Yade, An old mare. 

Yaird, A yard. 

Yairdie, A little yard. 

Yammer, Yaummer, 
scold, to tall idly. 

Ye, This pronoun is frequently 
used as of the singular 
number, 

Ye'll, You will. 

Yersel’, Yourself. 

Ye’se, You will. 

Yestreen, Yesternight. 

Yett, A gate. 

Yeuk, The itch; itchiness. 

Yill, Ale. 

Vir, Your. 

Yird, Earth, the ground, the 
soil. 

Yirded, Earthed, buried. 

Yokes wi’, Marries. 

Yokin’, Yoking. 

Yont, Beyond. 

Younker, Of younger years ; 
a young person. 

Youthfu’, Youthful. 

Yowes, [iwes. 

Yowl, To howl. 

Yule, Christmas. 


To 


Z 


Zell, You will. 


*,¥* The First Numeral refers to the VOLUME ; 


A braw young Lad o’ high Degree (iii) 

Adieu, Dundee (ii) ; 

‘Ac fond kiss and then we sever (i) 

A Friend o’ mine cam’ here yestreen (iv) 

Afton Water (v) 

Again rejoicing Nature sees () 

A “guid New Yeartoanean’a!(v)  . 

A Highland Lad my Love was born (ii) 

Alastair MacAlastair (iv) : C : 

Alas! that I cam’ o'er the Muir (iv) 

A Love-Note a’ to yersel’ (iv) 

A Man’s a Man for a’ that (i) 

And are ye sure the News is true? (ii) 

And O, my Eppie, my Jewel (iii) . 

Andro’ and his cutly Gun (ii) 

And we're a’ noddin’ (v) 

And ye shall walk in silk Attire (v) 

Annie Laurie (i) F é : 

Annie's Tryst (vi), : : 

An’ O, for ane-an’-twenty, Tam ! (iv) 

Are ye sleepin’, Maggie? (i} . 

Argyle is my Name ‘{iv) 

A Rose-bud by my early Walk (v ) 

As I cam’ doon by yon Castle Wa’ (ii) . 

As I cam’ doun the Cano’ gate (vi) 

At Gloamin’ if my lane I be (iii) 

At Polwart on the Green (v) . 

At Willie's Weddin’ on the Green ‘(i) 

Auld House, The (ii) 

Auld Joe Nicolson’s bonnie Nannie (ii) 

AULD LANG SYNE (vi) . : 

Auld Man's Meer’s dead, The (iii) 

Auld Robin Gray (vi). 

Auld Robin the Laird (v) 

Auld Rob Morris (i) 

Aunty's Sangs (vi). 5 

Awa’, Whigs, awa’ ! (iv) 

Away, ye gay Landscapes (v) : 

A wee Bird cam’ to our Ha’ Door (i) 

A wee bit Blink o’ Sunshine (iii) 

A wee Drappie o’t (vi) . 

Balooloo, Lammie (iii) . - 

Banks of Allan Water, The (iv) 

Bannocks o’ Bear Meal (iv) 

Barbara Allan (i) 

Behave yoursel’ before "Folk (with An- 
swer) (iv) 

Behind yon Hills where Lugar flows (iv) 

Bessie Bell and Mary Gray (iii) 

Birks o’ Aberfeldie, The (1) 

Birks o’ Invermay, The (vi) . 

Blithe was the Time (v) 

Blude-red Rose, The (v) ; 

Blue Bonnets over the Border (vi) . 

Blythe, blythe, and merry are we (ii) 

Blythe, blythe, and merry was she (li) . 

Boatie rows, The (vi) 

Boatman, The (iii) : . 

Bonnie Banks o’ Loch Lomon’, The (iii) 

Bonnie Bessie Lee (v) 

Bonnie, bonnie Bairn, The (ii) 

Bonnie Brier-Bush, The (iv) . 

Bonnie Briest-Knots, The (iii) 

Bonnie Charlie's now awa. (v1) 

Bonnie Dundee (i v) 

Bonnie House o’ Airly, The (v ) 

Bonnie Jean (v) : 

Bonnie Jeanie Gray (v) . 

Bonnie Laddie, Highland Laddie (i y) 

Bonnie Lassie, ‘will ye go (i) . 

Bonnie Mary Hay (ii) 

Bonnie Prince Charlie (iii) 

Bonnie ran the Burnie doun (iii) 

Bonnie wee Thing (v) . : 

Bonnie wee Window, The (vi) 

Bonnie Wells 0’ Wearie (vi) . 

Bonnie Wood o’ Craigiclea (i) 

Border Widow’s Lament, ‘The (ii) 

Braes aboon Bonaw, The (i) . 

Braes o’ Balquither, The (iii) 

Braes o’ Gleniffer, The (ii) 

Braes o’ Yarrow, The (v) 

Braw, braw Lads (i) _ 

Brose and Butter (iii) 

Bruce's Address (i) : 

Brume o’ the Cowdenknowes, The (i vaio 

Busk ye, busk ye, my te bonnie 
Bride (v) 0 < 

By Logan's Streams (ii) 
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By yon bonnie Banks (iii) 
By yon Castle Wa’ (ii) . 


Caller Herrin’ (vi) . : ; 
Campbells are comin’, The (iil) 

Cam’ ye by Athol? (iit) . . 
Can I behave, can I behave? (iv) . 
Captain Paton no mo’e (vi) 

Castles in the Air (11) 

Ca’ the Yowes to the Knowes ; (i) 

Cauld blaws the Wind (i) 0 
Cauld, cauld Winter's gane, The (v) 
Cauld Kail in Aberdeen (iv) . 

Cauldrife Wooer, The (iii) 

Charlie is my Darling (1i) 

Charlie, ye are welcome (iii) . 

Clean Péase Strae (vi) 

Come all ye jolly Shepherds (i ) 

Come boat me owre (iii) 

Come, gie’s a Sang, Montgom’ry er ied (v i) 
Come let us climb auld Arthur Seat (vi) 
Come o’er the Stream, Charlie (i) . 
Come sit thee down (vi) 

Come under my Plaidie (v v) 

Comin’ thro’ the Craigs o’ Kyle (ii) 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye ‘(i ) é 
Confide ye aye in Providence (iv) . 
Cope sent a Challenge (ii) 

Corn Rigs (v) : : 
Covenanter’s Lament, The (cil) 

Cradle Song (iii) é 

Craigie-Burn Wood (iv) 

Cuddle doon (ii) 


Dance, The (vi) ; 
Deil’s awa’ wi’ th’ Exciseman, , The (iv) . 
Donald Caird’s come again (iii) 

Doun the Burn, Davie, “Love (vies 
Duncan Gray (ii) 


Eppie Adair (iii) 
Iewe-Bughts, The (ii ii) : 
E-wie wi’ the crookit Horn, The (iv) 


Fair Helen of Kirkconnel (ii). a 

Fareweel, fareweel, my native Hame (v) 

Farewell to Ayrshire (111) 

Farewell to Fiunary (vi) 

Farewell to Lochaber (iv) 

Far over yon Hills (v) 

Fhir a Bhata (iii) : : 

Tirst when Maggie was my care (i) 

Flora Macdonald's Lament (v) 

Tlow gently, sweet Afton (v) . . 

Flow’rs o’ the Forest, The (odd melody) (i) 

Flow’rs o’ the Forest, The (modernised 
melody) (i ), 6 

For the Sake o’ Somebody (i (i ) 

From thee, Eliza, I must go (i) 


Gae bring my guid auld Harp (v) . 

Gae bring to me a Pint o’ Wine (iv) 
Gala Water (1) : 

Gallant Weaver, The (iii) 

Garb of old Gaul, The (v) c 

Get up an’ bar the Door, O! (iy) . 

Gin a Body meet a Body (i (ae ; 
Gin living Worth could win my He: art (iii) 
Gloomy Night i is gath'ring fast, The (vi) 
Gloomy Winter’ s noo awa’ (i) 6 O 
Good Night, and Joy be wi’ ye a’ (v) 
Green grow the Rashes, O (ini) 

Green Purse, ADIOS) : 5 
Guidman’s Love-Letter, The (iv) . 


Hail to the Chief (ii) 

Hame, Hame, Hame (iv) 

Heather Jock (iii) . : 

Hech ! hey! the Mirth it was there (iii) 
Her Daddie forbad (ii) c - “ 
Here awi’, there awa’ (i) 

Here's a Health to ane I lo'e ‘dear (v) 
Here's a Health to them that’s awa (y) . 
He's a Cronie o’ mine (vi) _ . 

He's a terrible Man, John Tod (iii) 
He's owre the Hills (1) . : : 

Hey Donald! how Donald ! (iii) 

Hey the bonnie, how the bonnie (iii) 
Hey, the dusty Miller (ii) 

Highland Mary (iv) 

Ho-ro! my nut-brown Maiden (vi) 
How blythe was I ilk Morn to see (iv) 
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How lang an’ dreary is the Nicht (iii) 
Hundred Pipers, The (iv) 

Huntingtower (ii) . - 
Hurrah, for the Bonne ts o’ Blue (v) 5 
Husband, Husband, cease your Strife (ii) 


Tama young Man (iii) . 

I ance was a Wanter (ii) 

I climb the Mountains (iii) 

I dream'd [ lay (ii) y 

I gaed a waefu’ Gate ye streen (iv). 

I ha'e a green Purse (\ v) 

[ha’e laid a Herrin’ in Saut (i ) 

I have heard the Mavis singing (ii) 

Ilka Blade o’ Grass (iv). ‘ 

I'll aye ca’ in by yon Toon (vi) 

I Lo’e na a Laddie but ane (i) 

I'm a Scot ! (iv) 

I may sit in my wee croo > House (iv) 

I met four Chaps yon Birks amang (ii) . 
I mind me fu’ weel (vi) . é 

I'm owre young to marry yet (iv) . 

I'm wearin’ awa, John (i) 

In a wee cot House (y) . ¢ 

In the Garb of Old Gaul (v) . 

In Winter when the Rain rain'd cauld (ii) 
In yon lane Glen (ii) O 

Is there for honest Poverty (i) 

It fell about the Mart’mas ‘Time Oy 
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